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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  gives  au  account  of  a  detailed  investigation 
of  unemijloyment  in  York,  together  with  suggestions 
for  remedying  the  evils  which  it  disclosed.     Perhaps 
its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  covered   the 
whole  city,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  detailed 
iuquiry  over  a  similar  area  has  previously  been  made. 
There   have,   of  course,   been    a    great    number   of 
inquiries  into  the  unemployment  of  particular  sections 
of  the  people,  as,  for   instance,  those  applying  to 
distress  committees,   or   registering  at  the  Labour 
Exchange,   or   the    members   of  trade  unions,   etc. 
But  the  partial  character  of  such  investigations  has 
always   laid   them   open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
have  given  no  complete  picture  of  the  problem,  since 
the  unemployed  persons  considered  were  not  typical 
of  the  whole  class.     It  was  to  remedy  this  defect  in  a 
small  measure  that  the  present  inquiry  was  under- 
taken, and  so  far  as  the  city  of  York  is  concerned,  we 
are  now  able  to  state  not  only  how  many  people  were 
unemployed  on  the  day  of  the  inquiry,  but  in  nearly 
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all  cases  to  give  their  industrial  record  since  they  left 
school,  and  other  information  concerning  them.  Thus 
we  can  trace  the  immediate  cause  of  their  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  apparent  obstachs  to  their  finding 
fresh  work.  We  can  also  say  approximately  in  how 
far  they  consist  of  capable  men  who  are  eager  for 
work,  but  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  in  how  far  of  men 
who  are  inefficient  or  disinclined  for  regular  work, 
even  if  they  could  get  it.  We  can  in  large  measure 
trace  the  influences  leading  up  to  thih  inefficiency  and 
unwillingness  to  work  steadily.  It  is  clearly  im- 
portant to  possess  such  knowledge,  since  wise  measures 
for  the  remedy  of  any  disease  cannot  be  suggested 
until  its  precise  nature  is  known. 

Obviously,  the  proportions  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  unemployed  will  vary  according  to  the  time  of 
year  and  the  general  condition  of  trade  in  the  country. 
For  instance,  certain  men  are  likely  to  be  unemployed 
in  winter  and  others  in  summer,  and  when  trade  is 
depressed  the  proportion  of  good  workmen  unemployed 
will  be  greater  than  when  it  is  active.  Moreover, 
every  town  has  its  special  industrial  characteristics. 
Nevertheless,  our  inquiry  has  more  than  local  interest, 
for  in  the  absence  of  any  industrial  conditions  which 
are  entirely  exceptional,  and  allowing  for  variations 
in  trade  activity  and  time  of  year,  it  may  reasonably 
be  iissumed  that  similar  investigations  in  other  towns 
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would,  as  a  rule,  furnish  resulta  not  differing  funda- 
nientiilly  from  our  own. 

The  inquiry  here  described  wa-s  made  in  York  on 
the  7th  of  June  1910.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
hail  lieen  so  for  a  week.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  trade  of  the  country  had  just 
recovered  from  a  period  of  unusual  depression.  The 
proportion  of  unemployed  members  in  those  trade 
unions  which  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
37  per  cent,  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  preceding 
ten  years  being  3-3  per  cent  in  April  1907,  and  the 
highest  9  5  per  cent  in  October  1908.  Thus,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  these  figures,  trade  generally  was 
exceptionally  good.' 

But  this  was  not  the  case  in  York.  We  have 
gone  to  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
trade  in  the  city  in  June  1910,  and  have  discussed 
the  question  with  bank  managers,  retail  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers,  and  with  the  secretary  of  the 
co-operative  distributing  society,  which,  having  more 
than  6000  working-class  members  in  York,  is  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  to  any  fluctuation.  The  Railway 
Company  has  also  kindly  furnished  us  with  statistics 
covering  several  years,  showing  the  number  of 
passengeia  leaving  York  station,  and  the  tonnage  of 

'  For  reasons  which  need  not  Iiere  be  discussed,  the  sUtisties  of  unem- 
ployment published  by  the  Bosrd  of  Trade  only  indicate  very  roughly  the 
reiativ»  amount  of  unemployment  at  different  times  ;  they  do  not  show  the 
absolute  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  country. 
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goods  arising  iu  aud  forwarded  from  York.  Basing 
our  opinion  on  all  the  evidence  collected,  we  are  able 
to  say  with  confidence  that  trade  iu  York  in  the 
summer  of  1910  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the 
depression  which  had  affected  the  whole  country 
during  tiie  preceding  two  years.  Perhaps  we  can 
best  describe  the  condition  by  saying  that  it  was 
about  half-way  between  normal  trade  and  acute 
depression.  Some  of  tliose  whom  we  have  consulted 
have  informed  us  that  the  movements  of  trade  iu 
York,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  are  always 
somewhat  behind  those  of  the  country  generally. 

So  far  as  the  time  of  year  of  the  inquiry  is 
concerned,  those  who  liave  m  de  a  special  study  of 
unemployment  are  divided  iu  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  generally  worse  in  winter  or  in  summer,  some 
industries  being  busier  at  om  'leriod  aud  some  at  the 
other.  We  believe  that  so  far  as  York  is  concerned, 
it  is  most  severe  during  the  winter,  the  proportion  of 
trades  then  busy  being  smaller  than  iu  the  summer. 

The  mention  of  local  conditions  leads  up  to  a  brief 
statement  of  those  facts  connected  with  York  which 
have  a  bearing  on  this  investigation.  Wlien  it  took 
place  the  population  of  the  city  was  about  82,000. 
The  chief  industries  are  tliose  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  employing  altogether  between  five 
and  six  thousand  men,  with  scarcely  any  women,  and 
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the  various  cocoa  aud  confectionery  works,  employing 
between  them  about  2000  men  and  boys,  and  3000 
women  and  girls.  In  addition  to  these,  about  1600 
men  were  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  and  600  in 
riour-milliug,  and  the  remainder  of  the  workers  in 
the  rity  in  many  minor  industries,  no  individual  one 
of  which  employs  any  large  number.  Employment 
on  the  railway  and  in  the  confectionery  industries 
i.s  very  stable,  though  in  connection  with  the  former 
there  has,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  a 
large  amount  of  short  time. 

Before  returning  to  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  a 
few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  methods  adopted. 
First,  it   must   be  clearly    understood   that    all   the 
figures  given  refer  only  to  individuals  unemployed 
on  June  7,  1910,  aud  must  never  be  looked  upon  as 
indicating  the  total  number  of  those  who,  during  the 
year  1910,  sutlered  from  unemployment.     It  may  be 
urged  that  such  an  inquiry  would  have  been   more 
valuable  had  it  taken  into  account  all  those  who  were 
unemployed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  any  who 
have  had  experience  of  social  investigations  of  this 
kind   will  appreciate    the   difficulties   they    involve, 
and  will  recognise   that  it  would   have  been  almost 
impossible  for  private  individuals   to   make  an   in- 
vestigation on  so  extensive  a  scale.     But  the  restric- 
tion of  the   inquiry   to  a  particular   date  does  not 
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appreciably  leaaen  its  value  in  ao  far  as  it  accurately 
indicates  the  character  of  the  varioua  sections  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  method  of  inquiry  was  as  follows  : — On  June 
7  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  sixty  investigators, 
selected  by  the  writers  as  l)eiug  men  who  would  do 
the  work  conscientiously,  called  on  every  working- 
class  house  in  York,  and  ascertained  whether  any 
person  residing  there  was  out  of  work,  and  desirous 
of  finding  it.  Tliey  further  ascertained  whether  the 
unemployed  person  was  male  or  female,  and  the 
occupation  which  he  or  she  was  seeking.  As  it  was 
desired  to  <;over  the  whole  of  the  city  within  three 
days,  further  investigations  were  left  over  to  l)e  made 
at  subsequent  visits. 

Once  the  city  had  been  covered,  and  a  statement 
obtained  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  un- 
employed on  the  7th  of  June,  the  next  step  was  care- 
fully to  investigate  every  case.  For  this  purpose  a 
much  smaller  number  of  investigators  was  employed, 
and  the  information  which  they  supplied  was  i»trictly 
checked.  As  always  occurs  in  similar  cases,  some  of 
the  investigators  proved  to  be  inefficient,  and  their 
work  had  to  l>e  done  over  again,  while  inquiry  showed 
that  the  work  of  others  was  intelligent  and  reliable. 
The  information  to  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  this 
subse(iueut  inquiry  was  as  follows  : — 
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INQUIRY  SCHEDULE 

Numbtr.     Name.     Address.     Age.     Relation  to  head  of  household. 
Last  regular  occupation : 

Its  nature.     Earnings  iK>r  week.     Duration.     Name  and  Addres.-*  of 
Employer.     Date  and  cause  of  leaving. 
Previous  Employments : 


N":4ture, 


l.«st»d  Nain«  and  Addren  I    C»uae  of 

Prom  i     To     ,     of  Employers,      j    LearinK. 


Kollowed  by  unemployment 
luting  for 


Earnings  at  best  time  : 

Earnijigs  when  out  of  regular  Employment :  Occupation. 


Amount 
l)er  week. 


Memlxr  of : 

Trade  Union  ?     Friendly  Society  ?     Church  or  other  organisation  ? 
Which  ? 

Entitleil  to  benefit  ? 
Drawing  Ijenefit  ? 

Birthplace  :  How  long  in  York  ? 

Which  Standard  ? 
Fii'st  eiiiployiiienta  :         What  training  ? 

Continuation  education  1  ArFuy  or  (  When  ? 

Navy  ?    1  How  long  ? 

What  occupation  looked  for  ?     How  ? 


At  what  age  left  school  ? 


Other  members  of  fainily.    ""ja'i'jn  to !  s^,  j  ^j,,,    Occupation  (or  if  at  school, '  Kaming.t 


which  xUndard ») 


per  w».'k. 


Condition  of  street  and  house.     Number  and  size  of  rooms.     Kent. 
Total    earnings    of    household.       Other   sources    of    income    (gift^ 
chantie.",  poor  relief)  ?     Credit?  ' 

Di-jiosal  of  furniture,  clothing,  etc.  ?     An-  cliildren  fed  at  school  ? 
Physical  condition  of    iinemi)loyed. 

Of  family. 
Cliuniii.r  of  unempluycxl.    Of  family. 
Moral    etleot   of    uiieiiiiiloyment   on 

uiiemjiloyed.    On  family. 
I>itf.     Signature  of  investigator. 


How    does    unemployed    spend 

hia  time  ? 
Special  circumstance-i. 
Information  supplied  by 
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Obviously  much  of  the  al)ove  iuforaiatiou  could  ouly 
be  supplied  by  the  unemployed  person  himself,  or  by 
members  of  his  family,  but  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
his  last  employment  and  the  investigator's  impression 
regarding  his  character  were,  vvlienever  it  was  possible, 
checked  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the  last 
employer.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  a 
man  had  been  employed  within  tlie  last  three  or  four 
years,  we  were  able,  by  reference  to  the  employer,  to 
ascertain  why  he  had  lost  his  post,  and  what  were 
his  qualifi(-ations  as  a  workman.     The  work  involved 
in  these  inquiries  was  very  considerable.     In  the  first 
place,  it  frequently  took   much  time  to  obtain   the 
inf(jrmation  from  the   unemployed  person,  while  to 
check  it  adequately  in  a  single  case  often  involved 
a  number  of  visits  to  different  persons.     The  work 
was,  however,  practically  complete  by  October  1910, 
and  while  it  is  impossible  in  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  accura<;y  of  all  the  in- 
formation, we  believe  the  proportion  of  error  is  small. 
To  those  who  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject,  it  would  appear  ea.sy   to  define    unemploy- 
ment, but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  bein" 
the  case.     For  instance,  many  people  who  would  not 
call  themselves  "  unemployed  "  are  certainly  "  under- 
employed," that  is,  they  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
more  work  if  they  could  get  it.     At  what  point  does 
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uuder-einploynient  lapse  into  unemployment  (  Again, 
is  ;i  man  to  be  considered  unemployed  who  is  practic- 
ally unemployable  ?  If  so,  is  a  man  who  has  worked 
steadily  all  his  life,  but  grown  too  old  for  further 
work,  to  be  counted  among  the  unemployed  ?  If  not, 
why  count  among  them  a  young  man  who,  through 
some  physical  defect,  is  no  more  employable  than  the 
veteran  of  labour?  Again,  is  a  man  to  be  counted 
unemployed  who  is  ill,  but  whose  employment  is 
waiting  for  him  when  he  recovers  ?  Or  is  a  trade 
unionist  to  be  counted  unemployed  who  cannot  find 
work  at  the  trade  union  rate  of  wajjes,  but  who  could 
do  so  if  he  would  accept  a  farthing  an  hour  less,  or 
who  could  not  find  work  in  York,  but  could  in  Leeds 
if  he  would  go  there?  These  illustrations,  which 
might  readily  be  multiplied,  will  serve  to  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  define  unemployment  precisely,  and 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  compile  statistics  of  it  which 
might  be  very  misleading.  The  working  definition 
which  we  have  adopted  throughout  this  book  is  as 
follows : — 

A  person  is  unemployed  who  is  seekiny  ivork 
fur  ivayes,  but  unable  to  Jind  any  suited  to  his 
(iipacities  and  under  eouditions  which  are  reason- 
able, Judged  by  local  standards. 

This  definition  rules  out  a  number  of  persons 
wlio  returned  themselves  as  unemployed  when    uur 
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census  was  originally  made.  The  reasons  why,  on 
further  investigation,  we  ruled  thera  out,  were  as 
follows : — 


Still  at  school  on  date  of  Ceasas 
Temporarily  ill      „ 
Mentally  deficient 
C'liionically  ill  or  infirm 

Under  C5  years  of  age 

Ov.r 


H. 

F. 

17 

2 

11 

4 

i 

3 

55 

16 

31 

5 

121 


30 


Although  the.se  people  were  not,  according  to  our 
definition,  unemployed,  many  of  them  were  destitute, 
and  some  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition.' 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  our 
investigation,  a  few  words  may  here  be  said  as  to  the 
exact  ground  covered,  and  the  way  in  which  we  have 
arranged  our  subject  matter.  We  begin  with  a 
chapter  dealing  with  the  unemployment  of  youths 
under  19,  of  whom  a  surprisingly  large  number  were 
found  not  only  to  be  without  work,  but  to  have  been 
without  it  for  a  considerable  time.  The  serious  con- 
sequen<-es  of  such  an  experience  when  the  character 
IS  especially  impressionable,  will  at  once  be  recognised 

\  e  c«n„ot  say  what  ,,ro,,„r„ou  of  these  wouM  have  con.e  wi  h  n  the   i"    N 

writers,  dresMuake,..  etc-  ).       '     '        ^         '"''    '""""-^   '^^  ^"'"""^  ^iS"- 
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The  educational  attainments  of  the  youths  are 
studied,  as  well  as  their  industrial  records. 

Chapter  II.  is  concerned  with  the  unemployment 
of  men  who  have  been  in  regular  work  within  the 
last  two  years— "  regular  work"  here  implying  un- 
interrupted employment  for  one  master  lasting  for 
at  least  twelve  months.  The  reasons  for  its  loss,  and 
any  apparent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  finding  fresh 
work  are  examined.  In  the  latter  connection,  the 
parts  played  by  age,  physical  condition,  personal 
character  and  degree  of  efficiency,  are  all  discussed. 

Chapter  III.  deals  with  casual  workers,  whose 
number  is  much  greater  than  we  had  imagined,  since 
there  are  in  York  no  important  industries  which  are 
known  to  rely  largely  on  casual  workers  for  their 
labour  supply.  The  characters  and  other  personal 
qualities  of  the  casuals  are  studied,  and  also  the 
reasons  why  they  are  relying  on  casual,  rather  than 
regular  work.  Interesting  questions  are  opened  up 
by  an  examination  of  their  industrial  history. 

The  building  trades  are  studied  in  Chapter  IV., 
and  Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  "  work-shy  "—men 
who  only  work  when  forced  to  do  so  by  sheer 
necessity.  After  a  general  description  of  the  class 
we  give  some  details  regarding  its  individual 
members,  and  analyse  the  causes  of  their  present 
condition. 
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The  uuemploymeut  of  womeu  aud  girls  Is  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  VI.  It  Is  iu  comparatively  small 
compass,  for  the  demand  for  girl  labour  iu  York  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  uuemploymeut  becomes 
a  serious  problem  ouly  in  the  case  of  widows  aud 
women  too  old  to  be  taken  ou  iu  the  factories. 

Chapter  VII.  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description 
of  the  way  iu  whicli  a  few  typical  families,  whose 
chief  wage-earner  is  unemployed,  manage  to  exist. 
Particulars  are  given  of  their  weekly  income  aud 
expenditure,  aud  the  food  they  have  consumed,  the 
uutritive  value  of  which  is  shown,  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  families  are  underfed. 

By  thus  separating  the  unemployed  workers  into 
classes,  we  see  clearly  how  diverse  are  the  causes  of 
their  unemployment,  and  a  part  of  each  chapter  is 
devoted  to  considering  the  remedies  which  the 
special  facts  suggest.  Chapter  VIII.  describes  iu 
considerable  detail  a  method  of  reduciug  the  volume 
of  unemployment  and  of  mitigating  its  evil  cou- 
sequences,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  strongly 
impressed  ou  us  iu  the  course  of  social  investigatious 
in  Lelgium. 

In  Chapter  IX.  we  summarise  the  various  facts 
fiet  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  the  proposals 
for  reform  suggested. 
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Rowntree,  who  has  read  through  each  chapter — 
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We  also  wish  to  thank  various  friends  who  have  been 
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CHAPTER   I 

YOUTHS    UNDER    19    YEARS    OF    AfiE 

(129  iu  number) 

In  view  of  the  special  problems  affectiug  juveuilc 
workers,  and    their   close   connection  with   those  of 
education,  the  cases  of  youths  found  unemployed  on 
tlie  date  of  the  inquiry  have  been  grouped  separately. 
We  shall  in  this  chapter,  after  stating  the  size  of  the 
group,  seek  first  to  show  why  the  lads  are  unemployed, 
and  especially  in  how  far  their  unemployment  is  due 
to  personal  defects.     In  this  connection    the   home 
inriueu.es  under  which  they  have  been  brought  up, 
and  the  character  of  their  education,  are  factors  of 
prime    importance.     We   recognise,    of  course,    that 
even  if  all  boys  were  thoroughly  efficient  there  might 
still  be  unemployment  among  them,  for  if  there  Ts  a 
surplus  of  boy  labour,  some  must  go  without  work. 
But  none  the  less  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
unemployed  are  important,  if  only  because  schemes 
for  absorbing  surplus  labour  largely  depend  for  their 
success  on  its  adaptability  and  general  efficiency.    We 
shall  next  show  in  how  far  the  organisation  of  the 
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industries  which   boys   enter   is  responsible  for   the 

unemployment  of  this  group,  and  conclude  with  such 

suffcrestious  for  reform  as  the  hrta  appear  to  warrant. 

Altogether  129  lads  are  included  in  this  group, 


their  ages  being  as  follows  : — 


14  yiars 

15  ,, 


23' 

25 

26 


17  Vifiis 

18  „ 


2!> 


16      „  .     26      I   (ioutitl'ul      .  1 

Thus  about  two-thirds  are  between  16  and  18  years 
of  agt.  We  have  !iot  included  40  boys  who  were 
returned  as  unemployed  in  our  original  census,  but 
who,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  were  found  to  l)e  still 
at  school,  though  on  the  look-out  for  work;  nor 
13  others  under  19  years  of  age  suffering  from 
physical  or  mental  defects  so  grave  as  to  render  them 
practically  unemployable. 

All  but  9  of  the  lads  live  with  their  parents ;  of 
the  exceptions  8  live  with  other  relatives,  and  1  in 
lodgings. 

Before  going  farther  we  may  state  that  15  of  the 
youngest  lads  in  the  list  given  above  only  left  school 
a  few  weeks  before  the  inquiry  was  instituted,  and 
although  they  wee  not  yet  working,  it  would  be 
stretching  a  point  to  include  them  among  the  genuine 
"unemployed."  Some  oi  them  probably  wanted  a 
holiday  before  beginning  the  serious  work  of  life,  and, 

'  Tlic  iigi-  of  Iciiviiif;  scliiiol  111  York  is  II  year>,  i'xoi')it  in  llu-  catv  of 
liovs  olit:iiniiig  *  labour  cfititicate.  Thise  may  le:ivo  after  tlii'y  arc  12 
years  olil,  if  tluy  pass  the  uei'issary  ixatiiiriatioii  aihl  have  been  iu  tin'  sixth 
stAiidaril  for  at  least  s.x  nioiitlis.  As  a  iriattur  of  fact,  liowever,  only  27  boys 
lift  the  Voik  sclioiils  with  labour  tiTtilii'atc  s  during  1910,  and  only  14 
passed  the  ([ualifying  ami'.ial  examination  in  19U. 
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in  any  case,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  immediately 
-tep  into  a  situation  does  not  necessarily  reflect  upon 
their  ability  or  industrial  fitness,  or  suggest  any 
disorganisation  of  the  labour  market.  Although, 
therefore,  we  have  included  them  for  the  sake  cf 
completeness,  we  shall  not  refer  to  them  further, 
lj;it  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  remaining 
1 1 4  lads. 


Educational  Kecorp  of  Unemployed  Youths 

The  first  questions  naturally  asked  in  considering 
wiiy  these  lads  cannot  secure  work  are  :  What  sort 
of  education  have  they  had?  Is  their  uuemploy- 
meut  due  to  exceptional  incapacity  or  lack  of  school 

truininj;  ? 

()n  comparing  the  percentage  of  the  114  lads  who 
left  from  various  standards  with  that  of  all  the  boys 
who  left  the  York  elementary  schools  during  the  year 
i;»10,'  It   is  at   once  evident   how   inferior,  on   the 

'  School  standard  riiclicil  by  iDys  who 
Ml  »rhrj(j|  durinj!  the        wfif  unemplnyed  on 


11. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

K.\-Vil. 


year  I'nded  Sejit.mber 
30,  1^110(710) 

IVr  ein'^ 
.     01 

.    1-1 

.    ■■'.■» 

.  10-1 
.  i9'3 
.    37-8 


June  7,  I'.MO 
(kii"wn  for  loT). 

Per ( "Dt 

0-9 

3-8 
10-3 
27  1 
27  •! 
25-3 

5  6 


Th.yip,  ;it  whirl,  tl„y  l.l't  ..chuol  is  uiiknowi,  u.r  5  .il'tl.c  uii. 
Oi  V..V  r.:,aindcr,  S  kl't  .-chool  uii'ler  14  yiars  ol  a,;e. 
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average,  are  the  scholastic  attainment.s  of  the  uu- 
employed.  Whereas,  taking  the  city  a.s  a  whole,  66 
per  cent  of  the  lads  reached  the  seventh  standard,  it 
was  only  reached  by  31  per  cent  of  those  now  under 
consideration.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  evidently 
had  a  bad  educational  start. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  how  far  this  was  I'ue  to 
innate  physical  or  mental  defects  and  in  how  far  to 
bad   home    inHuences,  or   lack   of  control,  resulting 
often  in  irregular  school  attendance,  a  supplementary 
inquiry  was  undertaken.     In  all  cases  where  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  the  school  attended  by  the  lads, 
the  head  teachers  were  visited  and  questioned  con- 
cerning their  record  and  its  possible  connection  with 
their  unemployment  at  a  later  date.     Such  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  60  boys,  and  in  the  case  of  55 
of  these  we  were  told  that  there  had  been  reason  to 
forebode  an   unsuccessful  industrial  career.     Two  of 
tlie   remaining  14    lads   wer^    rather   dull,   but   not 
sufficiently  so  to  render  them   unsuited  to  ordinary 
unskilled  labour ;  and  in  the  case  of  another  lad  the 
school  record  was  excellent,  but  it  was  known  to  the 
teacher  that,  soon  after  leaving,  he  l)ecame  associated 
with  a  very  inferior  set  of  lads  who  induced  him  to 
(juit  work  and  loaf  with  them,  until  eventually  the 
oran'T  .vas  broken  up  l)y  the  police.      In  the  follow- 
ing  tal)le  a  resume  is  given  of  the  various  reasons 
which    led   the    teachers   to    expert   that   the  future 
of  55  of  the  69  boys  wouM  reriect  little  credit  on 
the  school. 
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Mentally  deficient     . 

AliiioiTiKilly  (lull 

Delicate  and  frecjmntly  ill 

Seriously  undeivi/eil 

Onr-cyed  ..... 

A'liy  short-sighted    . 

One  arm  paralysed    . 

Underfed  and  generally  neglected 

^v'ithout  energy 

t!ad  attendance  (irregular  and  often  late)     . 

Bad  influences  at  home       .... 

Ir.-ufficient  control  at  home 

Kiei]uent  change  of  neighbourhocjd  and  pcliofd 

liad  character  of  lioy  .... 


1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

t 

12 

2 

3 

4 


56 

It   will  be  noted  that  in  approximately  half  the  55 
'•ases,  the  bad  start  which  the  lads  have  made  in  their 
iiidiustrial  careers  was  attributable  to  home  influences, 
and  in  the  other  half  to  mental  dullness  or  physical 
\veaknes,s.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  framing  the  table  we  have  only  taken  into  account 
what  appeared  to  us  the  prime  cause,  and  that  often 
more  than  one  cause  wtis  in  operation.     For  instance, 
physical  or  mental  unfitness  was  often  the  outcome 
"f  neglect  at  home,  due  either  to  poverty  or  to  the 
■hiiracter  of  the  parents.     Indeed,  speaking  generally, 
!t  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  great 
uiiijurity  of  these  55  l)oys  came  from  homes  where 
:lie  iufluen.-e  was  definitely  bad,  or  the  children  were 
carelessly  brouglit  up.      In  some  cas.;s  *here  was  no 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  even 
I    moderately  reguhir   attendance   was   only  secured 
throu-h  the  consttint  supervi.sion  of  the  .school  attend- 
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ance  officer ;  iu  others,  the  physical  or  mental  unfit- 
ness of  the  l.oys  was  the  direct  result  of  parental 
ignorance  or  indifference,  as  in  a  case  where  a  lad 
had  such  bad  eyesight  that  he  could  not  see  the 
blackboard,  and  yet  the  mother  refused  to  let  him 
wear  spectacles. 

Perhaps  a  few  examples,  taken  at  random,  of  the 
notes  furnished  us  by  teachers  regarding  some  of 
the  boys,  will  illustrate  more  clearly  the  handicap 
with  which  they  are  starting  their  industrial  careers. 

"Thiiftlrss  family.  Katlier  dead.  Mother  drinks.  Bad  dcliool 
attendance.     Often  in  r.igs  and  tmdeifrd.     Normal  inteUigence." 

"Aiiparently  dodged  Eduoatioii  Conmiittee  by  many  removak 
School  attendance  can  only  liave  been  very  irregular.      Poor  home.'' 

"Nervous  an.l  rather  delicate.  Not  energetic.  Spoilt  and 
panip.re<l  at  home.  Ahvaj-s  had  hi.s  own  way.  Constantly  moved 
from  line  school  to  another.'' 

"Suffers  from  asthma,  liad  school  attendance  parti,  .  g  to  ill- 
health  :  hut  was  allowed  to  play  alwut  more  than  wa-s  neces.sary." 

"Very  clever,  hut  had  home.  Jfother  blind  and  fathei  casual 
labourer  of  unsatisfactory  character." 

"  Undersized,  ulcerated  eyes,  not  stioiig.  Wretched  home. 
Backwaril,  underfed,  bad  stock." 

"Very  dtdl.      Fairly  decent  home.      Parents  both  illiterate." 

"Unhealthy  and  ill-nourished.  Father  chronically  out  of  work. 
Children  neglected  in  every  respect.  Dull,  and  was  not  put  to 
regular  work  when  leaving  school,  but  to  selling  firewood." 

"Very  deaf.  Abnormally  dull,  thin,  and  weak.  Im'ifTerent  ar.l 
stujiid  jiarents.      A  hopeless  case  from  the  beginning." 

"  Father  drinks  and  is  often  in  gaol.  Hawker  of  notorious 
character.  Ibmie  full  of  children.  None  of  the  boys  .<eek  employ- 
ment, but  all  hawk  cinders  or  sell  newspajiers,  at  which  they  are 
doing  well  fur  the  time  being.  No  member  of  the  family  would  take 
r.'gular  wiuk  if  it  weiv  otl'erel.  They  are  not  really  idling,  but 
jirefev  this  mcHle  of  living.'' 

"Very    sh;irp.     Good    -cholar ;     especially    clever     at    arithmetic. 
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Mother  dead,  consequent  lack  of  home  control     Too  much  in   the 
street,  and  has  learned  to  cadge  for  coppera." 

"Dull,  heavy,  and  no  initiativa  Only  half  alive.  Lack  of  8le?p  and 
food.     .Mother  dead.     Father  drinks  and  is  shiftless  and  very  stupid." 

To  .sum  up  our  knowledge  of  the  lads  in  thia 
clas.s  prior  to  their  entry  upon  industrial  careers, 
assuming,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  69  about 
whom  information  was  obtained  from  the  teachers 
were  typical  of  the  rest,  we  note  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  l;  ds  found  unemployed  have  begun  badly. 
This  was  primarily  due  to  their  home  conditions,  an 
i  iiportant  fact  when  we  come  to  consider  remedial 
measures. 

In  examining  thet..  figures  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  teacher  when  asked  whether 
there  was  anything  in  a  lad's  school  record  to 
account  for  his  unemployment  in  later  life,  would 
naturally  search  for  such  causes,  and  thus  his 
criticism  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  biased. 
Statistics  depending  on  personal  judgment  must  not 
be  too  rigidly  interpreted. 

iNiirsTituL  Kecork  of  BoY.s  FOUND   Unemfloyep 

Now  let  u.s  trace  the  history  of  the  lads  after  they 
left  school.  First  we  note  tha*;  there  has  frequently 
been  a  con.sideralde  interval  between  leaving  school 
and  lieginning  work— an  interval  spent  in  "larking 
atiout"  in  the  streets.  Teacher  after  teacher  has 
'^iinplained  to  us  that  boys  left  school  on  the 
day  they  artained    their  1 4th  year  without   having 
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a  situation  iu  view.  Frequently  they  play 
about  in  the  streets  so  long  that  when  they 
actually  begin  work  they  resent  discipline,  and 
will  throw  up  a  job  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Many  of  them  learn  to  prefer  an  easy  life  as 
casual  "hands,"  with  considerable  intervals  of 
loafing  at  street  corners,  to  regular  work.  These 
periods  of  idleness  are  sometimes  due  to  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  or  parents  in  looking  for  work, 
but  iu  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  boy 
labour  in  York  is  permanently  iu  excess  of  the 
demand.  But  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  they 
have  a  harmful  influence  on  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  lads.  Yet  teachers  often  find  that  all  their 
efforts  to  secure  promising  situations  for  boys  who 
leave  school  are  frustrated  by  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  Cases  have  come  to  our  notice 
where  all  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  apprenticing  clever  lads  to  trades  which  they 
were  anxious  to  follow,  but  the  parents,  although 
comparatively  well  off,  have  refused  their  consent. 
They  would  rather  liave  their  boys  bringing  home 
comparatively  high  wages  in  blind-alley  occupations, 
than  entering  trades  with  a  reasonalile  certainty  of 
remunerative  employment  in  the  future,  but  smaller 
present  earnings. 

That  this  has  been  the  case  with  many  of  t);o  lads 
here  considered,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tal)le 
which  shows  the  first  occupations  entered  l)y  each 
of  them. 
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First  Employvests  of  J.-venile  Unemployed 


Krrand  boys 
At  glass  works ' 
Piige  boys   . 
Catch  jobs  or  ui] 
'I'elegraiih  Ixtys    . 
Casual  field  work 
Labouring  in  brick -yard 
Printer's  feeder    . 
ilawker 
Van  Ixjy 
liottle  packer 
Selling  jiapers 
Musician     . 


.  48 
.  11 
.      5 

.     r> 

.  3 
1 
1 
I 

.  1 
1 

.      1 


Factory  hands  -  . 

Junior  cleiks  and  office  boys 

Ropeworker 

Joiners 

Farm  hands 

Gardenei's  . 

Printers  Labourer 

French  polisher  . 

At  motor  works  . 

Apprenticed  to  moulder 

Ai.jirenticed  to  bootmaker 

IJarber's  lather  boy 

Milk  delivering  . 


14 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

It  is  almost  certain  tliat  the  great  majority  of 
those  boys  had  entered  blind-alley  occupations,  while 
those  who  had  begun  to  learn  a  skille<l  trade  were  few. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  circumstances 
not  infrequently  compel  boys  to  take  situations  in 
which,  regardless  of  the  future,  they  can  earn  the 
highest  possible  present  ^^age,  and  thus  eke  out  the 
all  too  meagre  family  income,  and  that  sometimes 
their  parents  can  find  no  better  work  for  them, 
".though  they  would  much  prefer  to  place  them  in 
mcjre  promising  posts. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
tbat  the  great  majority,  probably  three -fourths,  of 
tlie  lads  found  unemployed,  had  entered  blind-alley 
o.cupatzons,  while,  as  we  have  already  seen,  four- 
hlths  of  them  were  also  handicapped  by  bad  physi.jue 

-  Clii,  lly  in  conCectioin-ry  works. 
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or  home  circumstances.  These  facts  indicate  pretty 
clearly  what  kind  of  industrial  material  is  being 
produced  by  the  processes  under  observation.  The 
future  of  mast  of  these  boys  can  be  safely  foretold. 
Thrown  upon  the  labour  market  in  early  manhood, 
with  neither  the  knowledge  of  a  skilled  trade  nor 
adaptable  hands  and  minds,  and  untrained  in 
methodical  habits,  they  will  almost  certainly  become 
casual  workers  of  a  poor  tyi)e.  Some  of  them  will 
unduiibtedly  drift  into  workhouses,  and  some  into 
prisons.  Indeed  the  steps  by  which  they  become 
"  (;asuals  "  can  be  traced,  if  we  follow  their  industrial 
careers  a  little  farther.  Hitherto  we  have  only  con- 
sidered the  first  occupations  they  have  entered  ;  but 
e.xamiuacion  shows  how  frequently  many  of  them 
(change  their  work,  moving,  often  for  the  most  trivial 
"oasons,  from  one  situation  to  another.  The  interven- 
ing periods  of  unemployment,  shorter  or  longer,  are 
usually  spent  in  the  streets,  where  they  pick  up  odd 
jobs,  a  mode  of  living  which  certainly  does  not 
increase  industrial  efficiency.  Thus  they  lose  even 
that  training  in  sticking  to  one  occupation  which,  how- 
ever unskilled  the  work  may  be,  has  considerable  value. 
Perhaps  a  few  concrete  examples  will  illustrate 
these  iacts  better  tlian  further  comment.  We  are 
obliged  to  delete  some  details  from  the  descriptions 
to  avoid  ideutificatidn. 

A.  P.,  age  1><,  left  school  ,it  tlirt  ago  of  1-1  from  .StaiiJai-d  VI.,  and 
was  engaged  as  an  errand  tioy.  He  tlirew  up  tlie  joli  after  four  or  five 
weeks,  owing  to  "flitfereni-.'s  with  ilie  employer,''  and  went  to  an  oil- 
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refining  works.  Hen-  he  stayed  a  year  on  piece-work  and  left  for 
unknown  reasons,  only  to  find  hini^lf  unable  to  secure  another  place 
for  several  months.  Finally  he  l«came  a  bottle  washer  at  a  chemical 
works,  and  again  stayed  for  about  a  year,  when  he  left  because  tlie 
steam  and  dampness  of  the  place  did  not  agree  with  him.  After  another 
periotl  of  several  months'  unemployment,  he  secured  a  temporary 
Job  a-  attendant  at  a  skating  rink,  where  lie  receive<l  no  wages,  but  good 
tips.  This  work  only  lasted  for  three  and  a  half  months,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  June  he  was  again  without  employment.  This  lad  in 
living  witli  his  parents  and  does  not  suffer  want,  since  the  earnings  of 
tlif  household  are  good.  But  then-  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  career  is 
on  a  downward  plane,  and  that  he  may  ultimately  find  himself  unable 
to  ntain  any  permanent  occupation  worthy  of  the  social  position  of 
his  father  and  brother,  who  are  skillwl  traflesmeii. 

F.  S.,  age  16,  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  from  Standard  VII.,  and 
wa.  engaged  by  a  printer  as  errand  boy.  He  left  after  a  f.^w  months, 
because  his  father  wished  him  to  learn  the  bottle  trade,  at  which  the' 
earnings  of  young  lafls  were  larger.  He  therefore  became  "  taker-in  " 
at  a  uiass  works,  earning  six  sliillings  a  week  for  eight  month.-,  and 
then  went  on  strike  for  higher  wages  with  a  numl>er  of  other  lads. 
In  .my  case  this  employment  would  haolly  have  led  to  work  at  the 
same  factory  at  a  higher  wage,  since  the  large  majoritv  of  boy» 
employed  as  "  takers-in  "  have  to  h-ave  when  they  outgrow  ^wyhood. 
Since  Jlay  this  lx)y  has  been  attending  furniture  "sales  with  his  father 
to  seek  porterage  work,  his  earnings  only  averaging  about  three  shillings 
per  week.  It  is  a  most  demoralising  occupation  for  a  mere  lad,  and 
hi^  industrial  career,  in  all  probability,  has  already  come  to  an  end. 
In  this  case  bad  iuHuencas  in  the  home  would  have'  put  almost  over- 
whMraing  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  even  an  exceptionally  steadv  and 
industrious  lad. 

T.  L.,  age  16,  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  from  Standard  VI.,  and 
became  an  errand  \my  at  ;.  retail  shop.  In  a  few  months  he  left,  and 
alter  bung  out  (,f  work  for  nine  weeks,  was  engagt^l  as  a  page  boy 
In  thi>  situation  again,  lie  only  stay,^  for  a  year  or  so,  and  left  of  lii.s 
o«n  accord  tu  kvaru  French  polislnng.  At  this  occupation  he  e.irned 
seven  shillings  ^  ,,^,,,,,^  ,,„j  j,^^,  j,^  ,^  dismissed  after  ten  months 
becaus.  he  did  not  give  .-atisfaction.  "  He  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
work,.',"  said  his  last  employer,  "but  like  others,  he  got  into  bad 
<■ -mpany,  and  we  had  to  part  with  hi,.  Under  fair  supervision  he 
ought  to  do  well."     Sine,  then  ho  ha-  obtaine.l  temi^rary  work  as  an 
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cririiiil  Wiy  ciriiiiis,'  ."):-.  6(1.  a  wiik,  ami  >-iun-  tlie  ini)uiry  wns  male 
lias  Idcu  at  an  ciigiiu-  uoiks  at  a  wage  of  tc'ii  .-liillinf,'>i  a  Wftk.  It  is 
oliviinis  that  such  rrtM[ueiit  ('liaiigf.-<  iiiaku  Uit  f,'ciiiTal  iii.-taliilitv. 
Taking  into  account  ]>oril.'l^^  of  uiii-uijiluyiiioiit,  in-obaMy  a  jionnanent 
occupaticiii  at  a  lowir  wage  would  have  yielileil  a  letter  financial 
ifsult  than  thin  lonstant  change  with  occasional  short  [x-rioils  of 
nlativi-ly  hii,'h  wagis  ;  as  well  as  lieing  luoially  niori'  ilesiin'ile. 

I).  K.,  ;igc-  17,  comes  fioni  a  good  lionu-  in  a  large  industrial  town. 
Alti-r  leaving  school  he  worki'd  in  a  factory  for  eight  or  nim-  months, 
earning  six  ?liilling>  a  we.-k  and  only  leaving  hecause  his  jiarent?  had 
ilie<i  and  he  wished  logo  into  another  neighbourhoo<l.  He  worked 
for  alKJut  a  year  at  a  colliery  where  he  earne<l  ten  shillings  a  week, 
until  he  went  on  strike  with  (Jtlur  workers.  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  jieriod  (jf  excessive  had  luck,  for  when  found  in  York  a 
few  months  later,  >taying  with  relatives,  he  was  without  respectable 
clothes,  and  had  to  be  titled  iiip  entirely  by  a  shojikeejiei'  who 
emjihiyed  him  lor  charity,  a!tli(.ugh  a  younger  boy  would  h  ive  done 
as  well.  In  this  sho]i,  where  he  cleaned  the  windows  and  acted  aa 
errand  boy,  he  earned  four  -hillings  -.i  week  and  ,ill  meals  ;  but  after 
a  few  monlh~  a  iji-jiute  aro^e  about  workivg  overtime,  which  led  to 
!iis  dismissal,  and  at  the  time  of  inijuiry  he  had  U-eii  entirelv  de- 
pendent on  his  relatives  foi  over  a  month.  He  is  strong,  and  nothing 
is  known  against  his  character,  so  that  with  better  luck  he  niav  still 
retrieve  his  position  as  a  regular  wage-earner. 

J.  I{.,  age  17,  has  had  three  ilitfeieiit  situations  as  ennnd  bov,  the 
»irst  lasting  for  six  months,  the  second  for  three  months,  and  the  third 
for  six  month-.  He  is  a  strong  and  intelligent  lad  of  good  character, 
but  is  handicapiied  by  having  <.nly  one  eye.  At  the  time  of  inquiry 
he  was  temporarily  engagt-l  in  timber  carrying,  an  occupation  at 
which  he  <-ould  earn  about  7s.  Cil.  a  week.  This  lad's  home  is  a  very 
un.sati-factory  (uie,  and  it  is  thouglit  by  th(»e  who  know  it  intimately, 
that  he  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  exploited  by  his  elders,  who 
l>ut  him  to  iirimedialely  remunerative  Jobs  without  a  thought  of  liis 
Cuture.  It  is  almo>t  im]i(.s-ible  that  he  -hotdd  now  enter  ujion  a 
regular  industrial  career. 

M.  X.,  age  17  years  and  !»  months,  was  brought  up  in  a  poor  jiart 
of  York  and  left  .school  at  the  age  of  14.  He  entered  the  .-er\  ices  of 
a  tradesman  as  errand  boy  after  having,  api.arently,  been  unemjiloyed 
for  about  .six  months,  but  .,nly  stayed  for  a  year  or  less,  because,  a.s  he 
,-ays,  "  he  (luarrelled   with   one  of  the  masters."     Another  situation  as 
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.■rraml  boy  la.ste.1  only  thr-e  months,  and  was  followed  by  two  n.onthV 
employment  a.  cellar  lx.y  in  a  wine  and  spirit  business.  Tb.u  he 
drifted  into  the  service,  of  a  private  fandly  a.,  lx)ot.  and  "gar.lener" 
{^>c\  where  he  stayed  for  fourteen  n.onth...  He  left,  it  apjH^ars,  in  the 
Hpiru  of  cumra-leship,  with  another  lK>y  who  want.ni  to  letter  hin.*lf 
At  th.-  age  of  17  we  find  hini  engagnl  as  a  bottle  washer  for  his 
prev.c.s  en.ployers  in  the  wine  and  spirit  busine.^.,  but  Inking  di.- 
s.ifshe.1  wuh  his  earning  of  six  shillings  j^er  week,  he  left  again  two 
weeks  J>efore  the  date  of  our  inquiry.  During  this  last  fortnight  he 
had  earned  9d.  for  organ  Mowing,  and  enough  n.onev  to  buy  cigarette. 
ron>  occasional  "«„or  washing"  and  similar  oc.upations.  There  i. 
little  likelihood  of  his  ever  resting  content  in  a  permanent  sitnatiou 

I".  R,  age  17,  served  as  errand  tey  for  a  very  short  time  after 
eav.ug  school  at  the  age  of  U.  His  father  is  a  carter,  and  >eems  to 
have  u^ed  his  influence  to  find  him  a  place  as  groom  at  the  cavalrv 
Kirracks.  The  boy  did  not.  however,  stay  for  more  than  a  few 
mouths,  when  he  "  l^ttere.1  him.self"  by  taking  a  j.aper  round  in  the 
cit^.  He  worked  for  on.-  newspaper  agent  for  eighteen  months,  and 
for  auother  for  nine  months.  Hi,  next  move  w.xs  to  take  emplovment 
as  uiachiu..  attendant  at  a  soap  works  outside  York  This  sl-emed 
...ore  j.romising,  but  he  only  stuck  to  it  for  two  months,  after  which 
he  went  o«  again  in  search  of  higher  earnings.  This  lad  has  a  go«l 
character  given  him  by  several  of  his  emj-loyei-s. 

F.  R    S.,  age    18,  though  a  good  scholar,  was  ol,lig..d   to  enter  a 
Muid-alley  occupation  at  a  glass  works  to  help  his  father  and  mother 
to  maintain  the  family,  he  being  the  oldest  of  six  children       He  left 
.■it  the  end  of  a  year  to  hlter  hin.self  and  got  emplovment  a.s  bottle 
washer    for  a   firm    of   chemical   manufacturers.       This    engagement 
however,  only  lasted  for  about  half  a  year,  and  he  had  to  go  back  to 
hi-  former  employers,  who  willingly  reinstalled  him,  since  he  was  an 
intelligent  and  decent  lad.      He  earned  ten  .shillings  a  week,  but  after 
im.et.en  months  he  was  suspe-nded  for  staying  off  without  permission 
in  >ea,ch  of  work  elsewhere.      As  he  want«l  to  be  a  clerk  he  took  this 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  unskilled  labour,  without,  however,  havin- 
secured  another  situation.      It  had  not  occurred  to  him  or  his  parent" 
that  It  might  te  wise  to  add  to  his  attainments  by  attending  evenin. 
classes  before  taking  the  plunge,  and  on  the  date  of  inquiry  he  had 
been  entirely  without  work  or  pr<«pect  of  it  for  nearlv  two  montha 

B.  M.,  age  18,  was  for  le.^  than  a  year  in  a  confectionery  works 
and  was  dismLs-sed  for  a  reason  not  known.     He  immediatelv  found 
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ca.-iml  work  with  vari<jii.-<  enijiloyi'i-s,  the  jol>!i  beiiif;  i.f  hricf  duration 
and  alteniatiii^'  witli  shnit  [•tiio'l.-'  ol'  idh-iu'sei.  He  had  !a.-t  workeil 
for  any  length  (if  time  a.s  watcliman  on  a  work  of  i>iil.lic  iniprovenuiil 
for  M-ven  I'lontlis.  Tliis  was  followed  l.y  three  months'  unemiilnymeiit 
in  the  heart  of  winter.  In  the  sjiring  of  1910  he  was  emjiloyed  for 
fourteen  weeks  as  lalxjurcr  hy  a  jirinter,  hi-  wag.-s  being  fifteen  shillings, 
!iUt  was  dismissed  as  unsatisfartory.  After  an  interval  of  uiieniidoy- 
luent,  came  six  weeks'  navvying  and  one  month's  work  at  a  Hone  Mill. 
At  the  time  (.f  in<iuiry  there  was  no  lunger  any  endeavcmr  to  secure 
a  permanent  situation,  and  he  had  lost,  through  his  own  fault, 
several  pnispec'.--  of  regular  emjilnyment  at  ri>ini,'  wages 

Mtiuy  mure  examples  cuuld  lie  given,  but  tliese 
will  suffice  to  show  the  frequency  with  which  many 
of  the  lads  change  their  work,  and  the  tendency  of 
these  changes  to  induce  a  casual  mode  of  life.  For 
it  must  he  rememlietod  that  the  occupations  which 
they  follow  in  succession  are  of  the  most  varied 
description,  and  are  entered  without  any  idea  what- 
ever of  progressive  training  of  any  kind.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  list,  selected  at  random,  of  the  jobs 
successively  undertaken  l)y  a  number  of  lads  : — 

1.  Buttle  washer — errand  hoy — waiter. 

2.  Errand  hoy— groom— selling  papers— mnchinist  at  oil  mill. 

3.  Printei's  machine  attendant — errai.  '  U'V — jiottery  labourer. 

4.  I'.ottle  washer — errand  Ijoy — laliourer  at  glass  work.s. 

f>.  Stable    boy  (at  two  jilaces;— madiine    feeder— errand    bov— 
stableman. 

6.  Bottle  waslier — button  maker— errand  boy — rink  attendant. 

7.  Errand  boy  (two  jilaces)— cellar  boy — boots  and  gardener. 

8.  Junior  clerk  —  tehgrai.li  messenger — jirinter's  feeder. 
!).   Errand  Imy — jiage— errand  Ijoy. 

10.   Beer  bottler — butcher's  eir.ind  lioy  -van  boy. 

This  list  would  be  much  fuller  if  it  had  included  the 
great  number  of  catch  jobs  undertaken  by  the  lads 
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when  out  of  what  they  euphemistically  call  "regular 
work.  o"'"^ 

The  intervals  hetween  the  periods  of  comparatively 
regu  ar  employment  are  frequently  of  considerahle 
ength.     F,,  .  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^  unemployed 

on  he  date  of  our  census.  7  had  been  out  of 
regular  work  for  over  a  year,  16  othero  for  over 
^ix  months,  and  4  for  over  three  months.  In  the 
ease  of  a  number  of  others  the  exact  period  was 
aoubful ;  but  from  such  information  as  .e  obtained, 
in  not  a  few  cases  it  was  at  least  three  months  The 
power  of  steady  application  of  such  lads  .au.st  have 
been  gravely  impaired. 

In    the    foregomg  pages  we   have   given   especial 
ution  to  lads  who  began  their  mdustnal  Leer 
-'th   a   bad   prospect,    because   the   prol,lems    they 
suggest   are   so   large  and  so  important   as  to  call 
or   grave  consideration.      But  we  must    not  forget 
hat  a  certam  number  of  lads,  perhaps  between  °20 
and    30   per  cent  ot    the   whole,   were    unemployed 
■although   they  had  not  entered   blind-alley  occupa 
nu.^and  tuere  ...  nothing  especially  unsatisfect^y 
•^    their   home   circumstances   or   previous   history 
Their  unemployment  was  due  to  a  number  of  caused' 
uch  as  reduction  of  staif.  ill-health,  the  comm S 
f    omo  minor  offence,  and  so  forth.     Now  it  mus 

h    problem  it  presents  is  less  difficult  and  compl  x 

lout  .  T       '"■'  "^   ""'''''  J"-^^    ^^-^^.  -   -t 
-thout  Its  dangers.     The  choice  of  occupations  for 
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youtli.s  aged  from  IG  to  18  is  more  limited  than  for 
thofte  of  14,  as  mauy  employers  needing  apprentices 
or  other  lads  prefer  to  take  them  direct  from  school, 
and  we  have  noticed  that  sometimes,  to  avoid  pro- 
tracted nuemploynieut,  a  lad  who  has  left  a  situation 
with  apparently  good  prospects,  accepts  one  which  is 
distinctly  inferior.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remains 
too  long  without  work,  there  is  a  grave  risk  of  his 
contra(-ting  habits  which  will  unfit  him  to  do  justice 
to  a  good  [)(jst,  siiould  he  finally  obtain  one. 


I'KOI'OSAI.S    Foi:    Kefoum-^ 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  reforms  the  facts 
which  we  have  been  di-scu-ssins  suff(j;est.  And  first 
let  us  remember  that  the  lads  out  of  work  ou  the 
day  of  our  census  only  represent  those  members  of 
a  long  procession  who  happened  to  be  passing  a  given 
point  at  a  given  moment,  and  that  their  ranks  are 
constantly  being  reinforced  by  others  who  will  come 
under  the  same  influences.  We  shall  then  realise  that 
juvenile  uuemphn  niont  has  a  vital  connection  with 
adult  unemployment,  and  that  the  latter  problem 
can  never  be  .solved  if  the  former  is  neglected.  We 
urge  this  point  with  .iome  in-isteuce,  since  its  im- 
portanc'e  has  often  been  overlooked. 

Reform  nmst   begin  with  the  children,  while  they 
are    yet    attending   the    elementary  schools.'     As   a 

'  We  (io  not,  of  oiir.sp,  lorf,'.'t  tlie  p.iit  pUyo.l  liy  lieruilily  in  .leturiiiin- 
in;;  tlio  tiiulity  dI'  i';il'1i  },'i.'n';ration.  Tln'  ooiisiiliiatiou  of  tlii.-t  iutorostinj^ 
subject  woulii,  liowi'vcr,  Iri'l  us  too  far  fioin  Un'  ^|)ecilic  question  before  us. 
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rule,  the  teachers  have  a  consideral^Ie  kuowle.la,. 
of  their  home  cir,mm.stance.s,  which,  conihined  wi°h 
observatiou  of  their  conduct  and  progress  at  school 
will  euahle  them  to  distinguish  all  those  who  arc- 
making  a  bad  start  in  life.  Such  a  bad  start  will 
probably  be  due  to  one  or  another  of  the  followin-r 
causes : —  '^ 

(a)  Physioil  or  mental  dofect. 

(b)  Bad  moral  influence  at  home. 

(0  CJreat  poverty  or  neglect  at  home. 
((/)   Lack  of  adequate  home  control. 

With  regard  to  (a),  physical  and  mental  defects   it 
H    now  generally   recognised    by   educationists   that 
lu-ovision   should   be    made   in    connection  with   our 
educational  sy.stem  for  o^iving  specialised  treatment 
to   all    very   slow  or   otherwise    defective   children  • 
and  the  experience  already  gained  in  this  connection' 
both  m  this  country  and  abroad,  has  been  encourag- 
lug.     Medical   inspection  in   the  elementary  schools 
will   facilitate  the  selection  of  children  suitable  for 
special    treatment,  and    also  reduce    the  number  of 
•uses  m  which  the  neglect  of  minor  ailments  leads 
to  serious  consequences  in  later  life.     The  etle.t  of 
this  special  treatment  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
detectives  who  would  otherwise,  at  a  later  age,  have  to 
l>e  maintained,  wholly  or  in  part,  out  of  public  funds 
(6)  With  ^egard_^to  children  suffering  from   bad 
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moral  intluences  at  home,  we  suggest  that  there 
should  lie  much  greater  readiness  to  send  them  to 
day  or  residential  industrial  schools,  or  otherwise  to 
remove  them  from  their  demoralising  environment ; 
and  a  more  generous  interpretation  of  existing  powers 
would  enable  this  to  be  done.  It  would  be  necessary 
strictly  to  enforce  payment  for  their  maintenance 
at  the  schools,  to  avoid  undermining  the  parental 
responsibility. 

Cases  (f)  and  (d),  i.e.  cases  of  children  (-oming 
from  vp;y  ])oor  or  neglected  homes,  or  homes  where 
the  control  over  them  is  inadequate,  could  probably  be 
best  dealt  with  by  a  well  organised  system  of  School 
Care  Committees,  working  in  close  connection  with  the 
local  Education  Authorities.  These  committees  would 
be  composed  ol'  voluntary  workers  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  each  member  of  which  would  be  made 
responsible  for  a  few  children,  and  give  such  help  as 
might  be  needed  in  connection  with  them.  In  one 
case,  the  help  given  might  take  the  form  of  seeing 
that  ti,  y  were  fed  at  school  and  provided  with 
proper  clothing  ;  in  another,  children  who  had  out- 
grown home  control  might  be  brought  under  the 
inHueuce  of  such  agencies  as  Sunday  schools,  boys' 
clubs,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and  the  like.  It  is 
dear  that  if  Care  Committees  are  to  be  effective 
bodies,  the  number  of  children  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  each  worker  must  be  very  small,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  work  may  develop  so  extensively 
that,  in  larger  centres  at  any  rate,  experienced  secre- 
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taries  must,  be  engaged  at  the  public  expense  to 
organise  it,  an<l  to  undertake  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence. One  result  of  the  work  of  these  Care 
onimittees  would,  no  doubt,  be  that  existincr  laws 
iur  securing  the  proper  care  <,f  children  would  be 
more  strictly  enforced. 

Turning  now  to  the  entry  of  the  lads  into  the 
"Hlustrial  world,  the  first  desideratum  is  that  head 
t-ichers  should  be  periodically  informed  by  the  local 
Labour  Exchanges  of  the  relative  demand  for  woi^veis 
Hi  diHerent  industries,  so  that  the  advice  which  they 
give  their  pupils  as  to  suitable  occupations  may  be 
Wd  on  the  best  available  knowledge.     In  addition 
however,  there  shouhl  be  a  closer  intercourse  and  a 
"lore  frequent  interchange  of  views  between  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  educational  and  of  the  industrial 
worlds.     Advisory  Committees  on  Juvenile  Em   "   v 
mont,  consisting  cf  teachers  and  other  persons  spec,,    y 
interested  in  boys,  along  with  employers  oflabour. 
trade    unionists,   and   a  representative    of  the  lo.'  1 
Labour    Exchange,    have    already    been    started    by 
■several  local  Education  Authorities,  for  the  purpose 
"f  helping  boys  to  find  suitable  situations.     The  ex 
penence  of  these  Committees  will,  no  doubt,  indicate 
with  increasing  clearness  the  lines  on  which  they  can 
inost  usefully  advance.     It  might  be  well  if  the  local 
L^lucation  Authorities  appointed  special  officers  to  act 
aB  a  link  l.etween  the  Labour  Exchanges  and  the  head 
teaclier.s. ' 
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The  foregoiug  proposals,  aftor  all,  only  amouut  to 
carrying    out    more    .systematically    and    tlioroughly 
methods  which  are  already  in  vogix'  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  here  and  there;  and  ye-        a-  universal  adop- 
tioii  would  go  far  to  remove  the  uandnap  with  which 
so  many  children  .start  their  indu.strial  careers.     But 
there  will  still  remain  difficult  problems  to  .solve,  and 
one  of  these  will  be  that  in  many  towns,  as  in  York, 
the  supply  of  boy  labour  usually  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  no  matter  how  efficient  it  may  be,  a  surplus  is 
left  after  all   demands  have   been   met,   while  even 
those  lads   who  find   work   immediately   on   leaving 
school  may,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have  to  pass 
through  periods  of  unemployment  during  the  next 
few  years.     The  solution  does  not  necessarily  lie  iu 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  demand  for  boy  labour, 
but  rather  in  that  of  decreasing  the  available  supply 
of  it,  by  extending  the  period  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion.     But  though    the   latter   cour.se  would    lessen 
unemployment  among  youths  it  would   not  end  it, 
and  then,  as  now,  periods  of  enforced  idlene.ss  would 
too   frequently    be   spent    in    the   streets,    either   in 
"larking"  or  in  seeking  to  "pick  up  a  catch  job." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  methods  of 
passing  the  time  is  the  more  detrimental  to  industrial 
efficiency.     It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  during 
boyhood  and  youth,  say  up  to  the  age  of  19,  lads 
should  never  be  subject  to  the  temptations  inseparably 
connected  with  periods  of  idleness.     How  can  they 
be  avoided?     Only,   it  seems  to  us,  by  compelling 
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youth,  who  are  not  regularly  engaged  for  weekly 
wages  to  spend  their  time  in  training  school,  designed 
to  fit  them  for  their  future  work. 

The  system  would  work  out  in  this  way :  before 
a  lad  left  an  elementary  school,  he  would  be  obli.red 
either  to  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  a  prospective 
employer,  stating  that  he  would  forthwith  be  engac^ed 
m  regular  work  at  a  weekly  wage,  or  else  immediatdy 
to  enter  a  training  school  where   he  would   remain 
until  he  found  work.     In  this  school,  which  mi^dit  be 
in  connection  with  an  existing  technical  schod,  he 
would  receive  such  instruction  as  would  develop  his 
general  intelligence  and  render  him  adaptable  to  any 
employment  that  might  be  forthcoming.     He  would 
for    instance,    add    to    his    knowledge    of    applied 
mathematics     and     drawing-both     freehand     and 
mechanical.     He  would  be  taught  to  express  himself 
'learly    m    writing,    and    would    receive    carefully 
regulated  instruction  in  physical  drill.     An  important 
place  in  the  curriculum  would  be  given  to  industrial 
training,  the  charP3ter  of  which  would  depend  upon 
the  ocal  industries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
tcachujg   of   horticulture   or    agriculture   would    be 
mchuled    wherever    practicable.'      The     lad    would 
remain    in    this   .school    until    he   could   produce    an 
employer's    certificate    to    the   effect    that    he    had 
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obtained  regular  work.  The  exact  definition  of  what 
should  be  held  to  coustitute  regular  work  would 
require  consideration,  but  we  suggest  that,  at  any 
rate,  no  promise  (jf  work  for  loss  than  a  week  should 
be  so  considered. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  sutficient  for  a  lad  to  so 
to  the  training  school  only  during  the  interval 
between  his  lea\  ing  the  elementary  school  and 
entering  his  first  occupation.  Up  to  a  given  age — 
say  19 — he  should  return  :liere  during  any  period  of 
unemployment,  and  develop  the  knowledge  ni'd 
faculties  gained  i:i  his  previous  work.  As  soon  as  he 
becomes  unemployed  it  should,  therefore,  be  the 
duty  of  the  employer,  under  peiudty,  to  advise  the 
head  of  the  traiiung  school  of  the  fact,  possibly 
through  the  medium  of  the  local  Labour  Exchange. 
It  Would  forthwith  become  compulsory  for  the  boy 
to  re-enter  the  training  school  until  he  was  a^ain 
able  to  bring  a  certificate  that  he  had  secured 
employment.'  On  his  re-entry  his  ca.se  would  be 
considered  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  if  any 
industrial  misfit  had  occurred,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rectify  the  error. - 

If  this  system   were  carried  out,  periods   of  uu- 

'  It  niiglit  li>'  aiivi^iablr  to  rfi|\iir<'  local  Kdiu'ation  Autlioritio.s  U>  cxtcuci 
their  e\i-tini;  n';,'i>tcrs  of  -eliolars  so  as  to  iiirlud,'  all  a},'.'s  up  to  10.     This 
would  lirin^,'  all  youii!,'  people  under  the  supervision  c,t"  the  school  attend 
anoo  oHiccrs,  ami  ni.ike  it  easier  to  ensure  the  attendaneo  ol'  unemployed 
youths. 

-  We  sujxj^eat  tlut  in  starting  sueli  a  .,y.-teui,  a  beginning  should  be  made 
with  the  boys  leaving  scho.d,  so  as  to  avoid  mixing  them  in  training  schooLs 
with  older  lads,  who  [wssibly  havu  already  become  demoralised  by  frdiuont 
periods  of  idleness. 
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employment,  so  far  from  being  demoralising,  woulJ 
he  educational ;  and  whatever  had  been  the  character 
of  tlio  employment  that  the  lad  had  been  engaged 
in,  the  time  spent  at  the  training  .school  wouhl 
either  render  him  more  etHcient  m  the  industry 
which  he  had  left,  or  more  adaptable  to  a  new 
one.  In  th'n  cunnet.-tion  it  mu.st  be  remembered, 
that  among  the  unemployed  there  is  always  likely 
t'^  be  an  umlue  proportion  of  lads  whose  educa- 
tional attainments  are  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age, and  who,  therefore,  stand  especially  in  need  of 
the  instruction  which  the  training  school  would  crive. 
l^rom  the  physical  standpoint  the  time  spent 
there  would  be  valuable,  and  if  the  exercises  in- 
volved not  only  muscular  development,  but  dis- 
cipline and  concerted  action,  there  would  be  a  double 
gain. 

^^'e  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  at  any 
rate  one  substantial  meal  per  day  free  to  those  who 
attend  these  schools,  not  only  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  their  physical  efficiency 
should  be  maintained,  but  also  because  it  is  only  a 
reasonf.ble  compensation  for  the  catch  jobs  they 
miss.  The  granting  of  this  meal  would  also  ex- 
tend the  area  which  ent'i  school  could  serve,  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  lads  to  return  home 
for  dinner. 

This  extension  would  be  an  important  matter,  for 
since  lads  possessing  widely  differing  educational 
attainments  would  be  dropping  into  the  school  at  all 
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times  of  tlie  year,  the  classes   should  be  numerous 
enough  to  allow  them  to  l.e  suitably  graded. 

This  grading  would  not,  of  course,  be    the   only 
difficulty  to  surmount.     We  sliould  have  to  face  the 
uncertainty  of  the  period  for  which  each  lad  would 
stay.     We  need  not,  however,  magnify  this  diffic  ilty 
by  comparing  the  conditions  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
:5chool,  in  which  some  of  the  boys  intended  to  leave 
at  their  14th  and  others  at  their  16th  year  of  acre. 
It    would    be    practically    impossible    to    frame    a 
curriculum  suited  to  l.oth  those  classes,  because  the 
character  of  the  teaching  would,  from  the  beginnintr, 
liave   to  be  entirely  different,  according  to  the   age 
at   which   school   education    was   to    cease.     In   the 
proposed    training   schools,   however,    the    teaching 
would  not  vary  according  to  its  probable  duration" 
but   only  according   to  the  previous  attainments  of 
the  lads,  since  the  aim  would  not  be  to  acquire   a 
definite  minimum  of  knowledge,  but  the  best  possible 
development  of  knowledge  already  possessed. 

This  brings  ua  to  another  piece  of  necessary 
machinery,  namely  the  keeping  of  a  continuous 
record  for  each  lad.  This  should  be  commenced  by 
his  teacher  when  he  leaves  the  elementary  school, 
and  should  contain  such  information  as  would  enable 
the  liead  of  the  training  school  to  place  him  in  a 
suitable  class.  The  entries  would  be  continued 
whenever  he  left  the  training  school,  so  that  should 
lie  enter  it  or  a  similar  school  again,  information 
would  be  easily    available   which  would    secure    for 
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him,  with  the  least  possil,Ie  delay,  the  kind  of  help 
which  he  most  needed.  It  is  important  that  the 
head  teachers  of  training  schools,  like  those  of 
elementary  schools,  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  local  Labour  Exchanges  and-Advisory  Committees 
und  so  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  demand  for 
labour  m  the  different  industries  as  to  give  their 
pupils  the  best  advice. 

The  schools  «-ould  vary  largely  with  the  industrial 
characteristics  of  the  locality,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  their  management  head  teachers  should  have 
much  more  liberty  than  is  now  given  them  in 
elementary  schools. 

One   difficulty  to  be  met  is  that  the  number  of 
lads  ,n  attendance  would  vary  greatly  with  the  state 
ot  trade.     We  believe  that  it  could  only  be  overcome 
by  making  both  staff  and  buildings  adequate  to  the 
greater  rather  than  the  lesser  demand.     It  may   be 
thought  that  this  course  would  involve  unnecessary 
extravagance   at  times  of  trade  activity,  when    the 
"umber  of  boys  in  the  schools  was  small,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  lads  unemployed 
at  such  times  would  probably  l,e  the  least  efficient 
and    therefore    those  standing  most  in   need   of  the' 
increased  personal  attention  which  could  be  given  by 
an  ample  teaching  staff. 

We  recognise  that  any  scheme  of  training  schools 
such  as  has  been  outlined  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
-arried  out  in  very  small  towns  or  in  country  districts 
In  such  areas,  either  some  arrangement  must  be  made 
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whcreliy  siiitatiio  hoy.s  should  tnivel  d.iilv  to  the 
nearest  srhool,  or  the  t<'\v  (mscs  which  presontcfl 
tliemselvos  must  I)e  dealt  with  throuixli  the  existing 
educiitional  institutions.  This  method  would,  no 
douht,  he  less  satisfactory,  hut  it  would  he  rare,  as 
the  prohK'm  of  uniTuploymeiit  in  its  aculest  form  is 
ui'l)an  and  not  rural. 

It  may  he  objected  that  if  unemployed  lads  are 
kept  constantly  under  trainim^r,  thev  will  have  ikj 
adequate  opportunity  of  searehin^  fcjr  work.  But 
the  establishment  <if  l.ahour  E.xchanges  has  already 
rendered  the  unsystematic  trampinc;  of  the  streets  in 
search  of  work  much  less  inevitable  than  hitherto; 
and  as  they  e(jme  to  be  more  generallv  u.sed  by 
employers,  the  old  metlKjds  should  be  entirely  super- 
seded. Meanwhile,  although  all  the  lads  wouhl  be 
registered,  the  hours  spent  at  the  training  school 
should  be  such  as  to  leave  them  free  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  their  own  account  if  they  thought  it  desirable. 
A\ork  might  be,  for  instance,  from  nine  to  twelve  and 
from  two  to  five,  with  a  holiday  on  Saturdays  ;  and 
special  leave  of  absence  might  also  be  given  to  any 
lad  who  could  show  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply 
for  some  particular  post  during  the  working  hours  of 
the  training  school. 

But  while  these  institutions  would  overcome  some 
of  the  worst  evils  of  juvenile  unemplovment,  they 
would  leave  other  serious  evils  unremedied,  as,  for 
example,  the  continued  existence  of  blind-alley  occu- 
pations   which    often    keep    lads    fully    occupied    up 
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to   the    age  of    19,  and    then    leave   them   stranded 
as  entirely   un.skilled   labourers,  with  much  of  their 
education  forgotten,  and  less  generally  adaptable  than 
when  they  left  the  elementary  schools.     While  we  be- 
lieve that  in  any  serious  attempt  to  grapple  wuii  the 
problem  of  juvenile  unemployment,  the  system  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  pages  will  come  first,  we  hope 
that  its  advantages  wouki  soon  be  so  far  appreciated 
as  to  facilitate  legislation  demanding  that  all  lads,  or 
at  any  rate  lads  who  follow  occupations  scheduled  as 
hoMing  out   no   prospect  of  continued  employment, 
should,  up  to  a  certain  age— say  19— spend  a  consider- 
able proportion   of  each  week— possibly  one-third— 
in  training  schools  such  as  we  have  described.     Such 
a  scheme  is  definitely  proposed  in  the  Minority  Report 
of  the  Royal   Commission  on   the  Poor  Laws.     The 
question    of  compulsory   education    for   all  juvenile 
workers  is  a  wide  and  difficult  one,  upon  which  a 
good  deal  has  already  been  written.     We  believe  that 
in  time  the  nation  will  recognise  the  necessity  for  this 
reform,  which  alone  can  overcome  the  chief  evils  of 
blind-alley  occupations. 

Meanwhile,  however,  wc  believe  that  public  opinion 
would  support  proposals  such  as  we  have  outlined 
in  this  chapter.  At  present  incompetent  and  casual 
workers  are  being  manufactured  in  appalling  numbers 
between  the  years  of  12  and  20,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  problem 
of  adult  unemployment  will  remain  insoluble  so  long 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  lack  skill  and 
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intellipciicc,  and  iiave  Jiever  acquired  habits  of  regular 
work. ' 

'  Sinii-  this  chaiittr  «,i>.  writtin,  bas-cd  as  it  ^vas  not  on  tlieory,  hut 
upon  the  r.icts  ascertained  in  York,  we  have  had  the  satisfaetion  of  learning 
:l:at  another  worker  in  this  li.  Id.  Arthur  Creenwood  {Jiu-euiU  LuKour 
A'x. /in /!;('.»  awl  .-Ij'/fi-Ctirr,  I'.  S.  Kinf;  k  Son,  1911),  las  come  to  conclusions 
sin. liar  in  many  resjucts  to  our  own.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  tlie 
author  tliat  tlie  training  of  unemployed  lals  'hould  be  non-coinpulsory, 
fince  wc  are  convinced  that  tin  boys  who  arc  most  in  need  of  it  wot '-'  i)e 
the  very  last  to  e.vehanire  the  Hhrrty  of  the  streets  for  the  com|'E'ati\ely 
ii>.'id  discipline  of  a  bcl.ool. 

It  will  al.-(i  be  known  tli.it  in  the  Rej  rt  of  the  Cunsu'itative  Committee 
■  •n  Attendance  at  <'oiitinuati>in  Schools  (Cd.  4767,  U'Ot')  a  j.aragraph  is 
deToted  p.  6,")  to  oiitlininf;  a  scheme  for  the  compulsory  education  of  all 
uneniploy.  d  boys  and  girls  ny  to  their  Itith  yiar. 


CHAPTER    ri 


REGILAR    WORKKK.S 

(291  men) 

In-   this  chapter   ue   shall    roiuuh^v   2IU    men    over 
18  years  of  age,  who,  though  many  of  them,  un.ler 
pressure  of  circumstances,  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
casual    employment,    have,    with    a   few   exceptions 
withm  the  last  two  years  been  in  regular  work    i  ,' 
for  one  emi,loyer  for  at    least  one  year  without '  a 
break,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  definitely  seekinc.  it  ' 
^\  e  shall  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  appear  to 
prevent  the  men  from  obtaining  work  ;  in  how  man^■ 
cases,  for  instance,  they  consist  of  personal  faiiinc.; 
and  m  how  many  they  are  purely  economic.      \(tev 
reviewing  the  etlect  of  periods  of  unemployment  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  we  .hall  conclude  with 
an  examination  of  various  schemes  for  dealing,  with 
the  problem,  and  ask   to   what   extent   they  "mi^rht 
l>enefit  the  men  whose  circumstances  we  have  studied 
Our  first   and  most  important  inquiry   is  :    Why 

'  For  purposes  of  simplifyin.?  clasiificition    »  f,-^-  r.,  r.      i 
tl.ey  l.aa  l.uen  without  re'^ular  em,,iovm..,ft  ,         ,.  "  "'■   "'"""'•''' 

obviously  looking  for  it,  .re  here^noluTed  '"'  ""  '"'"  ''"'  """ 
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MEN  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  INlllEGT 


Ust  l!ti;ii::ir  Ei:iii;oyii.<  i.t. 


n 

Xat 

:rt'. 

t 

■  un 

(>• 

ar> 

Hate  .it 


t:.i.~e  uf  '..eavii.. 


Cmoni  .ind  co.'alini.i;! 

slii'i.  p'liter  . 

Krralul  l"'.v     • 

Klwir-iinll  lalKi'iiT 

(■iiHl«:t.i.imT>  lnli"M'i 

Kriiii:'!  lo.v  ""'1  I'.'irti  1 . 
'  Nteain  luny  -Irivtr 

Ua.livay  hiboi.iei  . 

I  llarniaii .         .         ■        ■ 
;  WiililiuiiK'niull       . 


'U^  IVulh  uf  iiui^l'T  . 

»r.<  Krul  of  conlnict   . 


l',"i',i 


Di-l'l.'ice.l  i'y  y<uii^-<T 
hov 


i;       Ai'T  1  )■  lO     Hi"!  t.ii.e-l.et-iKT  . 
T       I    N.A'.  l.'O'.i      T.i  li'-l!cr  liMLM-lf 


I're.ioiis  U^v-iilar 
Kriji'liiyrii'-litF.  ■ 


Kn:iii.l  Vjy,  pioom 
Cui-pfTsniith  (1.) 

Jlirali'l  \n'\.  hreufT' 
l;i''0;ipr  (:l).  trail 
c.iMiurn.r  (4) 

Krr,-.r.l  l-o  (I)  . 


TieHent 
Coiirf  ition. 


Pliysiqne. 


v.i     GochI 


J(l     Fairly  heJiltliy 
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II 


1','"' 


[•■;r!:i  uiiuIJi!  up 


Lett  to  jivoiii  Temiit.i 
t:„i,  v,,h.Mk 


Jan.  1''10      ■nie!l;:nrati'. 


Hi  \-li:aktr      . 

I  I.aiiiiJry  vsuninn  . 

l)(.okti.ii(ler'sai'|iinitiie 
Sihc'ol  rueUiktr  . 


liai.iT ■^  appri  iitici> 
i)ray!iiuu 


Lillic^i-ii.tiic  liriiit.i 


(Hiii:.  .I'.in.' l:'"^  lia  1  t.  ,,•  ■  .(■■'piii„' 

IK      '  iim-.  V'li"  Wuik  only  tempi iraiy 

SJ  April  V.V.'  Ilhi''<-i. 

17  Aj.iil  "i:'l(i  Firli.  wuirl  ,:p   . 


Jul'-  I'.'O'.i      Aii-iil.'ii;      au'l      t.  Ill- 
poraiy  lii^al-i'iiieiit 


,1  liif  I'.tits     To  )'<'tt»'r  hini'irlf 


r  ri.fi'it  iotier  B    !a-  ;  'Jd     tiooil 
iBiurcr  C'  or  :)).  Uli-  1 

lIll'|.|ov.''l  (aliolll  L')    j 

Hflpni^-    ill  Rliop    at     25    iilliTi  ill 
lioM,e(4)  i 


Hilpiii/lattii-r,  MhiKjl 

car.taWir  (i) 
I'ariii    lad   (I),  rart'T 

(.'.),  reiiient   worUr'- 

('.),  cart4'r(ii) 
Ito  |M' -ma  kt-r,    fii- 

^•ii»'Pr>  lalKiiiriM  (J) 


(  ..Ik  . 
Wan'hoUf-eiiiali  {\i>) 


•10     UndiTfeil . 
;,0     Coml 


41     U'liiliTted 


t"i 


N'ol  itroDg 


i 


li.,.  l',' 


Kml  ot  appiiTitict'Uliip 


Fltiur  packiT 
lliifT  luiltliT  . 


-      '  Marcli  r.'lO    Tool"  11  provision  sliop 
(c  liifHy  to  lliid  work 

lol   Vll'l) 

.'-1        I'l-I..  I'UD     Kiid  of  appreiitii'»i-liip 
•,  UK)!.!  f^larkiivKs 


H     I    Jui.»  l'.*!  ■'  ... 

l,i  ,luly  I'.'O'     i^uarrd  with  fnri-nian. 

11      ,   ("fpt.  I'.ni'.i     To  iKttfr  liimnclf 


EiipiMfr'«     lal«iirpr    33    Strong 
(l)-i"iii«aj'l»l'o"r''i'  I 

li:.i-rii..k.i(TiiioTitli-),!  -ts  V 

printer  B    laUmrer,  ; 
^'.Mieral      laboui*'r, 
v.'ir.utis 

I  p.i     Gooil 

I 


!."\i-eilei 
li'K)d 


\.r\    la 


V.r>  la; 
Kair 


>.nwail' 

ri  da 
f  tier 

-e;.dy 

i.iod.   I 
*•■  u: . 


-..I,-.lac 

i:ii  ell 

.  duiil 

i't<jd 


Tailor 


21 

4'. 


Not  stioni! 
enough  tor 
own  trade 

<,io<«l 


a;  TOllii-ry.frrooiiiIni:.     8'.' 
shunter  I 


Confectioner"  la-     54 
iHiur.r.  litliOffrapliii.'  [ 
printer  j 

l'aierliiinper(-.')         .  I  1:1 


I  Number  of  yran  in  liraikets 


Krnnd  Iwy  (1).  con-]  \il     Not    «trong 
lect  loner's  lalwirer  '             enough      for 
(3),     relief    aiKiial-  j              heavy  work 
I      n;a|i(J)_         I 

-  .Memtaof  Tnule  I'nion. 


I;ulylr 

t.M-tOl 

luelle 


1,  .,«1  r. 

V^lUt  \* 
of    lOi 

KrtUieu 


steady 
Good. 
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llEGULAK  WOKK  (291  in  Number) 


Pirsfnt 
^  ■  lAlitioii. 


V    »a/y,   tx'ttirik' 
-::'l  (Innking 


>,nwaiui  iiifffli  ;eiit, 
i(  "iaTij^er  ot  Ut*- 

■'Vi.iiy  iin<l  Milling 

' .  'O'l,  lilt  iiJcIiiH-d 


"-..i.-f.'iciMr)'  worker 
X'  p1  liMit,    well 

-Oil 


Kiily  trfiHiHi,  satis- 
;.*ft(iiy  wurker 


(i.mkI  r-tennce,  bill 
H.m  le.'i-tt-ttifient 
nf  four  draymen 
'■mpl'.yc-i 

Ktflcieni. 


O'od,  Hltadv  lad 


N;;tuie  ',1  Tenii<iiary 
Occiiiiatioii--. 


A]>p«i<'nt  IVr- 
Naturp  nf  rerinanent  -uiial  JlandicaiJ 
*)ccui«tions  sou^jht       in  Sfau-li  lur 

Ue^uiiir  W(trk. 


I 


Groom.  Mid  jobs     .        .     StaMen.Mi  er  i.«ili 

iii.'iii 
Apsiatinj:  in  sister's  fruit    Own  trade  or  any 
and  coiiti'ct  ;fjnery  ^IiM[i 

Any  ialKjurin;: . 


Caaual  paintint: 


Shop  messeD^er  H  monlliB 


Gas  works  6  niontlis 


Tainting*  and  otlier  catch 

.julm  i 

Catch  j<)b«        ...  ,, 

Uailway  summer  porter     Clerk  ur  timpkeej*! 

Ii;iyniaking     .        .        .  '  Any  . 

I 
Poor  Law  relief  work     .  !    ,,     . 


I 


I  Vanmnn 


None 

Bad  reputation 

I^zine>s      and 

lad  home  in- 
tluence 
None 

Had  record 

None 


ll.ai        Income 
casual 


None 


Ape 


....  '  Bookhindtng 

Own      provision      'hop    CaiftAk»T. 
which  doe8  not  pa. 

HelpB  in  .'ilxne        .        .  '  Paker  ■  iinprnv-r     .     Snnt 
TemiKiriiiily      tm       laat     I'rayman  "or  any    .Not    vnry    effl- 
.inplnyer  i-irnt 


;  Not  worker]  fi-r 
TJ       Tiionthn, 
I.iK-ly  to  de- 
tcrmrale 
'  or    None 

.     Ill-htalth  and 
a^e 


Uun   week  tn   53  at  his  i  Own  trade* 
trade 


Age 


Any  . 
i  Light  \Kuk 


Not  woiked  fur 

Vi  months 
Dt^lii-aU-  hi-jilth 


10/- 


25/- 
•20  • 


S'.i/- 


14/- 


13/-    I     3/- 

■.'/•        ■; 


I'.'/'i 


32/- 


w-  ;  w- 


4^/• 


^s 

►. 
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1-*        ' 
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„^ 

jj 
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£ 

< 

Z 
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No 
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No 
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Xo 
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5 

? 

■i 

5 
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y 
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? 

H 

Ym 

3 

• 

4 

" 

(1 

No 

?    .    '1 

4 

X 

No 

(  I 


III.  haling  a:i  re..-  .■ai  p  ■nnujin,  ipooi  relief,  it.., but  not  occmiioiml  plfta  or  uviniii'. 


«  8«e  note,  |i.  01. 
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Niiliii". 

.  Krrand  hu^     . 

Floiir-iiiiU  I  ilx)iii 

Wa.;ci:tM 

Piiiio  rictHiii  htl'T 

Factnrj  l;ilx)tin'r 
Out  purt'T     . 


Moulder 
Klotir-nilll  I;ib<»ur*^r 


FiU'lury  I;il«jnri'i 
Fl'MU'-tuill  liibiuu 


Klectricuiii     . 
Drui^^ist's  packur. 
Flour-nuU  labuuri'i- 

'  lUrtiiAii . 

I  M.icliiniH' 

j  lUilvay  ImuI't 


I 


L'NEMPLOYMENT 

MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IN    REGULAR 


iVOlU 


Last  Kt^nlar  Employment.. 


Catvsf'  of  Lf^aviii;,'. 


r"^ 


A114.  v.'"'.*     (.'liar_->-      of     criminal     .'('> 
uKt'iici'  which,   how- 
cer,  was  nol  iirovcl 

Xiiv.  Ui'Vi     Tu  L^tti'r  liii]i.-)ir        .     -1 


May  WHO     To  n'.M.-.t  inductiun  (if 
l)tir.  I'.Hf.t      l)i>piit«  with  furt^man 


r,  i.rii  I'.'Ki  fSlackness     . 

I,  .\;iril  1"10  Fi,4itiTW 

:(  VO-^  Drini;,      alttr      many 

wainin;:^ 

1^  .\.i\-.  V.iO'.i  .Slackness     . 

!i  s,.],!.  l;tir.'            „            ... 

llu,  I'J  May  I'.'l"  To  l»'Uer  him^i-ir 

I J  All,'.  V.m  Drink  .        .        .        .  , 

3  May  I'.'IU  To  bettiT  himself 

4  Au'.'. 

Many  I'lOS 
1; 


AcciiliMit     anil     li-ni- 
IMTary  disablement 


May  I'.ilO     To  hi'tler  hi.iiself 

.Iiiiie  v."'.)     Uad  Uiiii-kei'ping 

;  Uail  tiuie-kiepin;;  anil 

drink 
May  I'll!)      Had  tiine-keepini;  die 
to  iil-health 


'.•I      Sprin-  l:do    lUheallh  .  ■  '2i 

7  ,.       r.Ki'.i    I'lit  on  ciuiual  staH      .|  :j4 

3  IS'05  lllni'tis  (more   or  less     85 

parniaiient) 
S4        March  ll'lO    Series  of  iwtty  thefts  .     :.0 


Pr.'\iipns  Reijular 
Emi»IoymtMiia.i 
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Krrand  l»o> 
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FnniB  nialver{3).  (wilt 
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bonier  ('() 

Pan.-lioyCJ)       . 


Present 
Condition. 


Physiniie. 


I 


Poor 
(lood 


I 
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Van  boy  (1),  fami 
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Confectioner  s  lab- 
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.stdneniason  s  lab- 
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ploy.il(j) 

Confectioner's  lab- 
ourer (I),  shop 
portnr  (4) 

Some  for  ty  years  with 
same  llriii 

Iloi)eniaker(  I),  errand 
boy  (1),  Ihj\. maker 
CO 

Farm  labourer  (S),  en- 
Kine-flriver  (14) 

riectiician 

Conreclinii  s  lab- 
ourer (lu) 

Contectioner'.s  lab- 
ourer (li),  (actory 
labourer  (3) 


Training     home    (I), 
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Machinist    (6),    theu 
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(irM>l 
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Healthy,  but 
mentally  de- 
fective 

Healthy,  but 
ruptured 


Stroll'.; 


40,      „ 

25     Dfteri  ill 

27     Not  very  stn>nh[ 

24      Delicate   . 

'-■|  1       ..         •       ■ 
■a  ^  \iry  iiioil 

40  i  Seems         con- 

■      sumplive 
.')0     Very  good 


Pi 

Coi 


I  ha 


»)ry  dor 
tx  ■■iieri 


onietnrn 
PT.'e 
n,,d 


li-hone,- 

>      dr 

iridilii 

!0'  I    «f 

iielinei 

iwy 

fry  c'lix 

Ix  t-llll 
-  :i!»tu' 
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r  V.  II  to 
'intlliij 



JiV.rlyi 

I'l-t     lia 

.-I 

piy  .Mo,i 

•■111,^     iiK 
ln;.r 

u.iitod 

l-.!UV 


1  Nunib-r  ofyeurs  in  braukets. 


■>  .MnnilMrofTradd  Unioik 
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Pri-sHnt 

CoJl'iltlDIl 


<  liarui'ter. 


Nature  of  Teiiip<irary 
Ofcuiiatiuiis. 


,.  ■  Apparent  Per- 

-Nature  of  Permanent  sonal  Handioapn 
Ocdipatioiis  sought       in  .Seanh  for 
'  Itegular  Work. 


Wr;.  J.iiilitfi.l         .     P:iri.sh  relief  work  .        .    Any 
■'■"llent  .  I  Nil  ainw  Ni)».  I'.'^i 


w:i,'timi'<     inti'Mi- 


:ii-lion.-l  ;  givi-ti 
'')      (iniik      anil 

^  :..niWiii.- 

jw  i  vsoikt'r,  liut 
^^rlmeii  to  Iw 
,,/y 

!'■■'    L"Kk1 

!  ■  iiipfnd  an.l 
■    l.^'llTH.'s  inti'iii- 


■Iritik  ami 


•     1 


At   his  traile  onn  iii,-ht 

pt^r  wefk 
•  'asual  at  hi»  tmii." 

lirickUy.T  .s  lalwiri'i 


Casiial  fattnry  i«)rtei  iin.l 
'  attle  maiket 


lirickyai-ii,  and  casually 

at  H.Mir  mill 
Distri's^C'oinniilti'i' relief 

work 


liaker 
<  >"  n  trade 
Any  lalKinrins 

Any  . 


I  >ut  |iort.T 


Gas  works  stoker,  twii-.' 
for  half  year  ;  factory 
Jwrter 


Own  tradeJ      . 
General  labourer 


.Sua  pi  (ion 
aK'aitist      his 
character 

I'nilMlily  Rot 
under  lud 
moral  inttu- 
ences 

None 


'.  Bad  i-eputatio:: 
*)n  down  grade 


^ 


I  a.  ;=;_        .     'c^ 


10/-    i   11/-        2,5 


!/•        3 


h       .  type 


.  I  v_art.r  anil  railway  iKirter 


1 


!'»"'     I n  I  Parish  lelief  work 


Skin-yanI  lalionrer  abiiiil 
4  days  [sr  week 

Hnish-hnnd    and    catch 

jobs 
A  few  weeks  at  own  trade 


'  '    iNcliiied    to 

'if 

ii  t.iiliuik  and 

1'  -l!'!!,' 
•Ilil 


Any  .       .      . 

•  Inly  at  skinyanl 

i'nrter  or  labourer 
'iwn  trade 
Any  li>;ht  work 
l.at)ourer  . 


fXsualoul-liKirporterini.'    (!asunl  ijorterlng 
(Irisini  (casual)        .        .     Groom  or  carUr 

latch  '.b«  such  as  »now    Light  work 

shii'        eg  I 

TimI    ,      carrying     and    Any  . 

ither  catch  .lolw  | 


None 


Ha^        boiome 
casual 


Aj;e  . 
I  None 
Had  reconl 


I  Mental     delici 
1      ency 

I  Pnihttl  '%•     get. 
I     tingconttrmed 
casual 

I  Age  . 

I  Probably      be- 
1      cnme  casual 

.None 

I.Aziness  . 

Delicate  health 
and  la/inesa 

Delicate  health 
and  proliably 
incline<l  to 
loaf 

Dtlicate  health 

None 

Physical  Inettl- 

ciency 
Ago  . 


3/. 

tl/C. 
S/tl 

12/- 


Hay 
10/- 


15/3 


17/- 


■V- 

5/. 


2S/-        3    j    4 
•M/3   j    4    I    5 

I 
2^/.     14:2 
I    •> 

SO/-  [5     v. 

\ 

20/-    I    5   I    1 

2    I    I 

i 

I 


31/. 


4 

4    I 


'  Inclu  ling  all  regular  iienilons.  rw.nr  roller  etc..  but  t:ut  isfcaa-.-.n 


•      I  = 
1 

over  6 

ao/-   I 

I'li/.  I  4 

24/8    i  3 


?  ?      I    7 

M  ■■  I  ' 

T      I  42'     18 

I 

?  2!l/- 


Tcs 

No 

Yes 


No 
Yea 


No 

Yes 
No 


Ves 
No 

? 
No 

No 


T 
No 


vl 


^TVif!l*3. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IN    REGULAE      ^V( 


Last  U*^t'iilar  Einploynient. 

Present 

Condition. 

•3 

I'revi'iM.s  Flf'K'"lar 

! 

Nature. 

Iiiini' 

tiuii 

(years). 

Li-aviii'            Cailsi'  of  Leaving:. 

< 

Erni)l'>ynn!iitH.ii 

I 

Physique. 

O'achniau 

1 

Feb.  l!'lil    ,  llors.-s»ol.l 

.0 

Loachman  (■.').  pr-'vi- 
«»nH  (Kieiiiialion  iin- 
khitwn 

r.n 

Good 

Railway  'Striker     . 

I-.' 

I'.iO^          niii>'ss   tliie  to  heavy 
work 

4.'. 

47 

Fair 

Caretakeraml  nipsseiif^pr 

4 

Aun.  VMia     Ill-hHalth     . 

45 

KitBiid      boy,      farm 
I;ilM>iirf*r,      [tackei. 
and   warehuusemati 

47 

l'""r         .       , 

Itlarkfliiiith   . 

12 

Oct  I'-KV-i      -lYmiKirary  illness 

"s 

Knand  boy 

"■t 

Fair  . 

(Vaohniaii  u?i<l  u'ardfiitT 

,    '*    , 

MayM.llilO    Knjployer  left  York     . 

4t; 

(iro'ini,  ftiachiiiiin  {•2'2) 

4.' 

!  liiiilway  nifcluiuic 

awiiit  ;t 

1VU8           IiisiilNjrilinali<iii  . 

i; 

I'.' 

(i'lXKl                   '. 

j  R'iilway  lalyouivr  . 

1 

alKiut 

July  V.«>s    1  "Slackness  '1      . 

■JS 

Ermnd    U)y,   runfe.'- 
tioiier's      lubmirer, 
railway  lalH»nivr 

2',. 



1  iirocer's  lu.'iii.i  .;er  . 

3 

Mar.'h  IMIO    Slacknesi     . 

411 

(.'ornnitTcial     rolle^')-, 

AH 

stninj; 

Simntpr 

34 

Oct.  I'.Kf.i   1  Theft    .... 

4;i 

Farm  labtmrt-r  (3) 

50 

Healthy  .       . 

1  (iroom   .... 

1 
1 

3 

May  IIMO      Horses  s<jld  . 

111 

Erian-l  U-y  (|>.  black- 
siiilth  (^>,  nanit-ii'T 

di) 

(imrcr 

111 

Strong      . 

i  (iv>'<*^r  on  own  arrounl 

12 

March  I'.UO ,  lialikruptcv 

;is 

3S 

G(«sl 

;  liliioksTnith'saiiprentict' 

j 

April  I'.ilO  ,  En.l  .il  aii|j"reiitice«hi|i 

L'l 

lilat'Usiiiitirslalxairer 

21 

Very  hntlUi,    . 

;  Clerk      .... 

1 

Sept.  1'.109  '  Removal  of  llrni  . 

21 

(1) 
Cb-rk  .... 

22 

Healthy  . 

i  Stn']-j:r(Kjrii    . 

2 

April  liMO  '  Kii'l  of  hunting  seaaon 

45 

Krrand    Imy,   urnoni. 

aht. 

Fair. 

Fi't^r     . 

KTOoni-;rardeuer(13) 

4.^ 

1 

early  WW  j  Hlackness     . 

22 

Filler 

23 

(Io.j.1         .       , 

1  Wari'houKeniuii 

>i 

Nov.  I'.iO!!  ■  Drink  .... 

40 

Pa^e-lMty,  war«diou.sp- 
inaii 

41 

„ 

InnurancK  agent    . 

4  <ir  5 

I'.'OH          To  better  hini.self 

51 

.Foiiit-r 

.'»2 

Healthy   . 

M 

1 

March  r.'lO    Inefflciencyat  tliispar- 

or 

Farmer  (H),  cliinii  and 

StronK 

ticula."  work 

l^litHM  trade  (4) 

Dairyman  on  iiwp  ac- 

H 

Oi't.  1S»      I.OSS  of  stock  and  lad 

4-". 

.'oilier    ;i?id    cabinet- 

46 

Oooil 

'     count 

1      season 

maker  (to  liHXO 

Fiiniii'r'H  lalmuriM 

1 

.\\iril  l:ilO     Temporary  ill.healtl,  . 

:i.'. 

Firm     l.ilKiiirpr    and 

35 

strong      . 

Naval  t'nf:in»'«T 

•J 

Msy  I'.ilii   1  Overw.irkeil 

*js 

dairymaii 
I'upil  t»"i'  !i'-r,  [ini-ktr 
anr)  rli(  i-ker.  naval 

2S 

Fair .        . 

1  Kailway  laliniiifr  . 

•.'■t 

July  I'.iiis      "Slackness"! 

44 

enninerr 
Wliilesniilh  (Ki) 

M 

Fair,  but  vfr 

!  Mfclianicjil  tMi^incer 

V:' 

April  p'lO     Temporary  slackness  . 

25 

Fitter(.j\  n!"clianir(') 

"•. 

deaf 
StninK 
O00.I 

'■  CunfwUoti.rH  lalnmrfr 

10 

Uec.  I'.W      IriBtllcivMcy . 

nr 

Errand  Ujy  (\)  . 

20 

Tron-tnouMtT 
ICIfctrician 
Hallway  labourer  . 

.. 

Noi.  I'"',!   ,  Sliicktiess     . 

IruTMiintiMer 

2i; 

Underfed 

A|iril  I'.iio     Tein|Kirary  slackness  . 
I'.'iis          Prolwlily     )nd     time- 

•21 
21 

F'li'Ctrician 
Farm  laUjunT  (4) 

21 
■.':i 

StronK      . 
liooil 

kee|,lll|; 

or 

" 

u 

I 


I 


l-.\>, 
l.,,i 


i 


Kxoe 

V-ry 

2I    K\CeI 
E\r..l 

■  veil 
la/} 


\  el  y  1: 

Kic-ll 


1    lleason  f^iven  nut  idlecke 


'  Number  of  years  in  bi  ickets 


'  .Member  of  Tmde  Union. 


•ry  f;. 


-"lei 
•iow 
elllCJ. 
««| 
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<  onUition, 


(-■haracl«'r. 


Kx.vll,.,,! 


I,  ..«l 

rj/y  iin.l    tioul.Ir 

la/y 


Nature  nf  Temporal  y 
iJccuiiations. 


•  irijiini  (casual) 


v..         . ,.  Ari«iPiit  Per- 

■Natmeof  Fennaiieiit  lonal  Hani|i<ai>. 
Uccui«tiii],»  wjughL       in  s.anii  for 
;  RpguUr  Work. 


C  ^   ■       ■ 


Coaclmian  ur  e 


AK"  . 


A^'i-    ami 
teraiy 


i-l,-,.-.t 


Kvc^llrht 

V.Ty  s.a;sfa(t.,ry   . 

I  Kvc-llcMt .  liataCM 
liiil  iii.t  i-levt-r 
Emv1I,.mi 

I  *'ry  .,Kj,l 

'  I'M  I'pilriMkaii.l 
l.i.y 
i.i»)i|  I  iiarafter  but 

••IlitllHSS 
hVly^.,,,1  ^ 

I  K"'-il>-iitc-haru(n.i, 


I,,:, I 

P  Ogoud 

"'I 

-!■  li.iraci.T,  bill 
'*      aii'l      ill. 
'■':ir'..Tit 
■'I 


I'abinaii.  liarnian,  w«it.T     Anv 
an.l  cat«li  ji.bs  '         '  ' 

^''mlnl  ".""'';"■  "'"'''"y-    <-■"•-»»'  "I'ly      ■ 
iiit'iit   tur   former   i-ni-  ' 

I'ioyer  ; 

ll^lps  wife    „  k.H,,  .sho],  ,  Own  trade  -  .  ., 

"•Ssir"'^   ''"t.'-rVM.H.h.„„.,e„,i„e.r     ^k-„f.„,.r.v 
Factory, Kilter  (rare)      .  ^  Laboiu,.  .        .        .     ,„,^,i,„,.y 

Age  . 

j 

\oDP 


I  Anv  . 


I  !«/- 


C'liiriincy     sw«-p 
makiiiji 


hay. 


Casual  .11  own  trade 

Cmual  clerk    . 

•  iaiilener  ami  coarhiiun 


;  Groom  or  any  . 

Gro<-er  or  clerk 
Own  traili' 

Cli/rk  or  any     . 

In  stabh's 


«ix    months    and    ,atch  '  Fitt.T  or  turner 
,|obs  at  own  trade  !  turner 

Warehouseman 

Xit;ht  watchman  joiner,  i  Joiner  or  anv 
lommission  and  in.sur-  i  ' 

ance  a^-ent  ! 

"Any  suitable" 
Cabinetmaker  . 


Horae  ■  breaker  or 
labourer 

Packer,  stock-keeper, 
enuine.ilriver,  tire. 

Fi.rniK^^^„.„ver,  riJij;:;:;^,.   .    ' 

'■««-"  .iobs"-,        .       .  I  Confectioners 
I      labtiiirer 


None 

Inteniperane 
Atre  . 

None 


*i-    ,116/-    j   s 
■'/■    ,  28/-    I    4 


lO;-       58/- 


«/• 


.Sifiii  writer 
CarUr      . 


.  j  <;wn  tnule 
.  Klectriciaii 
•  '  (irooni  or  carter 


Age    ami   deaf 

neMH 
.None 
Iiietliciency 

.N'oiie 

Deterioratinj; 
into  loafer 


10/-    :  17/. 


2       1'      Yes 


1  Nn 


•Kuiar  ,.n.,on,,  ,K.r  relief,  ,.,c„  but  not  cx-casi,,,..!  ,i,U  or  «,lng,u 


1  44/- 

:t 

V 

•-0/- 

4 

9 

.s 

note,  p.  1,1 

»l 


ww^. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  .hap. 

MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IX   REGULAR 


■■t  lienuliil  Einliloyiili'iit. 


Nal  UTi. 


|):;r:i- 

ti'iii 

(>.;.T»). 


Iiat.-  (if 


(■;ms.>  of  I>?avint;. 


Irnii-iituuliltT 
lilarkiimlh.s  stiikiT 


June  I'.K)'."  -  SuspeiiJrti  fi.r  larkiii;;  '  ]>> 

„      liK.l^     Hlarkni'ss     .        .        .  ^  .j^ 

May  VJW     Til.  fi    .        .        .        .     :i4 


licUl,  pack.T        .        .  I      J         .\|.ril  I'.UO     Tc«ol.i  fur  l..iys  work  '  I'.i 
C.,hf.Ttiun,T's  lal,,mr..r     -j  or  :t  l;.ln  T,,  re»i>t  transfer  into  i   la 

Mio|.  i«rfr  .  .10]    Dec.  1;<0S     Kirni  wound  up  .        .  '  m 

Oaril' :i'T       ...        4 
.st.il»l.>:iiaij  .        .  !      2i 


Present 
Cuudition. 


Previous  Regular 
Kniployniiiit.s.l 


Physinne. 


.Vjit.  IWifl      Kitlererire    mill  head     41 
Kardeii'T 
19')!'  To  l»-tl.T  hiiM.ielf        .  ,  •J4J 


I  Cahnian 

.shop  .a.-.^i.^talit 
I'ltttT  >  lal.oiirfr 


I'.iO.S  Differi'nce     with    em-     .'.i 

ployer  I 


10  Apr.  30.  i;.|0  Husin.'s.s       (inotlier  k)  I  •_>( 

i-'iv.'n  up 

11  Jan.  l;ilo      "  Uchution  of  sUlf "  .  i  46 


I 


(.'onf.Ttiiiuer  s  lalKjurcr    ITorl.s     Ocl.  piO 
►'itt»r     .        .        .        .  i      1 


Wat.T     buffer     (Ojnili 

W(uk.<) 
."-hop  iiorler  . 


Chemist's  labouriT 
C)ro<?er  on  own  acoouut 
<;rooer'.s  assistant 
War«homieinan 
.•shopMsi.stant 
Turner  . 


I 


liankruptcy  of  liriu     . 

.luTie  I'.iO'.i     Had  tiiue.keepint: 

April  I'.ilO     lnsul»)rdination  . 

Vrc.  ISJOI"   ,  .Sui^rs-Hi-'d   liy   motor 

I      van  [liad  really  I ii 

eniplovi-'l  l.yclmiiiy] 


I*'." 
Nov.  mod 


'■slaeknes.s 


u 


Inefficiency     due      to  j 
U'TVousness 
Apr.30,  liUii  Failup' 

1908        '<  Slackness     .  .  ■ 

June  1009     Illness  (mi  months)    .: 

Feb.  1910      Drink  (after  freipient  i 


warnings) 
June  l'.K)li     Slackness     .        .        .  | 


Knand     l.oy     (;!), 

nioulder  (10) 
^iiid  newspaiM-rs,  c<jn. 

tectioncr'slaltourer, 

wanun    buildi'r  (I), 

footballer 
Enand  boy  (casual  3) 


Krrau.l  l«,y,  »l,op 
IKjrler  (■.')  , 

l'ai;eboy(;),  gardener 
(10) 

Ifox .  maker,  stable- 
lioy,  stableman         ' 

Groom       (131.       cab' 
rlriver    ((.),     -room 
(■-'),  niter(:)).  striker  I 
(a),  Krotmi  (lo)  I 


Match  mill  (6).  laker. 
in      CJ),       railway 
laliriurer  (',),    buil- 
der's   labourer    (3),  ' 
|>latelayer(3), casual  i 
«oik(;!) 

Comb  Worker,    i,-lass 
woiker  (4) 

Eirai.d  boy  (3  or  4). 
Krtler 

Errand  boy  (:!) 


■M 

Very  good 

21' 

Often  ill  . 

2.'. 

(ioiDd 

1'.' 

Strong      . 

lii 

Gooil 

.V) 

Fair .        .       . 

42 

Not  strong 

-■' 

.*Stronx 

5S 

Healthy   .       . 

24 

Goo.1        .       . 

40 

Fair.        .       . 

Caiidlemaker     (i),  ' 
beer     bottler     (7), 
en;,'ineer!i  labourer 
(34) 

Painter's  labourer  (0) 

Farm  labourer  (22), 
engineer's  lahr.  (M 

Grocer  and  traveller 
(■') 

(Jrocer        .        .        .1 

Errand  loy  (3),  fanii 
labourer  (1)  [ 

Draper  (I.-.),  clerk  (7), 

draper (2)  , 

Errand  boy,  fitter  (7) 


Good 

Fair  . 

Stronx      . 

Underfed    and 
weak 

Good 


Goixl,  but  under.' 

b'd 
Good        .       .  I 

I 
i      .. 


Strong     . 


M-3:bcr  of  Trade  Union. 


,  G. 


,  C^wiiSiU 


L^tMJ.- .m^ij^'t 


II 
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Kn       WORK  (291   IN  XcMBi:R)-rc«^,„,:.rf 


!         CliamctfT. 


Illations.  ,  Occupations  sought.  I    in  Search  foi  ~ 

1> l-_    t«T__  I 


HiKUlar  Work. 


:C   '  a. 


i':-.lKiflrst 


:  .-•:'«  aii.l  had  time 

:       k.v;,er 


U;il      timi'-keepjT, 
h'i^*y  temper 


lini. 


'  t:i''ene„t.         lur.l 

worker 
lii'l    liine-kieii,.r 

'li-l'lJllUble 

n„o.l       .        . 

Kni-el'-iit 
KMelleiit 


I:i     winter:    t;a.s  •  works  i  .\uy 
lahuiirer 


furniture  anetions  and 

I'tlier  catrli  jotw 
N'.ivvy  and  ,  Mtcli  johs 


Catch  joUs       . 


Moulder 

suitable 
.■itnker'   . 


Ijibourer  . 


.  !  None 

a:iy    -  I'erliaps  now 
iMjokniakin;; 
.    stained  reconi 


I 

i  ,■     T 

5f  !&?  =  ■__  i        §1 


lO/- 


3    I    3 

■2    I    3 


Allotment  holder,  lurn..    Aiiv 
lure  auctions  1       "    ' 

(Jardener  or  any       .     I'trhaps  ag 


Inefficiency 

None 
Age  . 


Vanman  (fi  moutln,  Inst 
through  Ivel  time, 
keeping) 

Cah  driver  (casual) 


Itailway  i>orter  (casual), 
relief  wot  k 


Stable     01     factory  ''  None 
work 


Any  . 


Af;e 


■J;-  '■  Vj/i;  '  3 

■'         ?    i  ? 

I-.V-    I  10/-    i  •.> 


Factory  labourer      .  !  .Vever    worked 
f.  ,  ,  ,  j     outside  home 

General  laliourer      .    At:e  . 


l«/6   ,    r,   !    1 


4/(!   I  61/. 


;;;•  ,  ui/-     4 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Confectioner's    labourer  I  \nv 

(i  inontlis) 
Fitter's  lalKJurer  (ca.M.al)  |  Fitter  o'  labourer 


station       tout, 
lalKiurer 


'.  l"it  Kiv<ui  to 

iliink 

Ce.Ml 


'■    '1.  I'ut  perhaii; 
""Tiazy 


larm  I  Any  . 

Factory  labourer 


cattle 


I  Any 


Station      tout, 
dn>ver 

Any  . 


i^ 


liriicer  or  cleik 
Any  . 


Grocei',      assistant 

(tem|„ji.ary) 
.Manure  mixing, coverin" 

Iwilers,  deal  cjrrier 
Ten.porarv  clerk     . 


Own   trade  (two  tempo- 
rary  jobs.    11    montiis  i 
each) 

llootsriiholel('imonths).l  Ijibourer  . 
signal  litter  (il  months), 
biirman  (3  months)        I 


Fitter  or  lalwurei 


.     None 

•  Laziness  . 
.  .  .None 

.  '  Age  .  . 

I 

I 
.  j  Heteriuratin^ 

■  j  Age  .        . 

.  I  None 


Age  . 

'  None 


1       Yes 


•"-'.»'  "ii  regular  ,*nsion,,  poor  relief,  eW..  but  not  occasional  gifu 


5/. 
13,l! 


IS/. 


4,S/. 
IV- 


No 


Yes 


e.'./-   '  s 


26/- 
III/- 
70/. 

1!-/. 


1        No 


No 


il 


or  savings. 


*  B««  not*,  I),  fd. 


mm 


mmgrn 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


MEX    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IX    REGULAR 


V      I 


i  I 


l^At  Ke^'Mlar  Kriiplo)  nii^iit. 


Nat  11 1.' 


iMira- 

tion 
(years). 


Itatft  <>l 
I.favinv;. 


Caii.sp  of  Leavni;- 


l.iUio.,Tai>lM.;  .iraujihts- 

niuii 
nijtlersiiiilh   . 


,  Sitok''-.liavpi  , 


I'l      Mar.  31, 1'.Mo  Firm  in  liquidaliuii 
M         (Kt.  IW.*      SIrirKneis     . 

1 '         Ai>ril  l;'l')     liroiuhiti-  an.l  ag.- 


Saw\.  I 


A>.-*i.**.atit    »(-liOfjl    care- 

takei 
Signal  titter  . 


I  Grooji;  .»nd  :,-aniHiier 
i  Kaihv.iv  tin'maii    . 

! 

I  liDii  lurntM 


OlnuMi     . 

I  Butrlier 


Steam  limy  liriver 

I  Whitf.sMiith   . 

t  (iiocer's  assistant  . 

I  lirush-liaiidanclwiiiiifiu 

;      flt»aiier 

Optical  instiuriieiit 

maker 

Oroc''! 's  assistant . 

j  WatPi      hn!ti"r     (mnili 
work-) 


I  Confectioner-"  lalxjurcr 


I'rintpr's  liilwiirei  .  ' 

I  Hlpani    ami    hot-watprt 
i     engint'er  i 

I  CofifpctioiiHr's  lalMjurer  i 


■>"  .Ian,  I'.'IO  .Machim>  ■.(■laiipeil 

h  April  I'.'KI  T.I  b-ttiT  liini-elf 

I  11"'.'  Cdiitract  linishrti 

1,',  Ai.ril  I'/ln  To  b-ttor  liim-.-lf 

II  Jiine  r.^jv  slarUm-ss     . 
L'^  July  I'.KiS  ln.'!llcii-nry  . 


i;  Jan.  1"10      To  bftt'T  liim«-lt 

I  111  5  I'Xi'.'  ■' 


1'.        Oct.  l:<i!>      Drink  an.l  con:.eniipnt 

itiefliciencv 
3        Mai.h  I'.lii    SLickiiH^a     '. 
U     Jan.  31,  I'.tlO 
3  Nov.  liHi'.' 

^^     .Ian.  31, 1'llii  Inefficiency  . 

•'  ,.  Dispta.'-il    hy   youiigi'r 

la.| 
2       .Apr.  3..,  i;i|ip  T.i  hett-Tliiniself 


l.'i      I  March  liilii    liankniptcy  of  lirm 
4"  ,,  ... 


."i  l>ec.  I'.iO'.i     Sla;'knBii>     . 

17       .Apr.  i.l,  1"10 
7J     i   Apiil  l!'lii     inellk-icncy  . 


2,1 


Prt'viou.H  Res:nlar 
Kmploynients.  1 


Office  -  boy      (I), 

'ii;iUk,'htsnian 
Knan.t  b.iyCJ),  Iwjil.M- 

maker  (6),  lalMtni.*f 

(1) 
Spinner  (5),  .*liip  car- 

[lentcr    (7),    enijinc 

(■t.-aner  (i).    policc- 

iiian      (p),      iM.'.:inc- 

.Iriver  (.^) 
Milkman    (3),   nn.ler- 

■.;.inipnpr  (3),  plate- 

Liyer  (.') 
ninin.l  b(>y(3wel•l^^) 

( '  o  n  f  H  1 1  i  o  n  e  !■ '  .s 
lalio'irer  (1),  litter 
(7) 

Farm  servant  (!•_'). 
market  guni.-ner 
(>),  milkman  (I) 

C  . .  n  f  e  !■  t  i  o  n  I*  r  J 
lab.)iirei  (1).  engine 
ileanei  (-J) 

Enunil  boy  (3)   . 


S.    I 


Prenent 
(oD.lition. 


rhy.siiiue. 


29     li.io.1 


.'.'.     tiiitl.'rinu    from  j 
iironcluti.s 


(loxl 


Ijigiiie  bo\'  ("J)   . 


KittiT     (LS),     motor- 

.IriviT  (li) 
Wbit.>..mitli  (IJ) 
irroi'er(17) 
(■  0  n  f  ec  I  i  .1  ner  '  a 

lai>.jup.r(.'.) 
Krran.l  iKn-  (A)    . 

Krran.l  t)ov  (■-'),  ;;to(er'> 
a.-.8istant  ^>) 

Hiiand  boy  (2),  opti- 
cian's lalMjurer  (2) 


24  ,  Weak 

! 

32     (iooU 

32 

22  P.ior 

23  ■  (i.nid 
21'  I       ., 
20  I      „ 


Hi) 


■■  (3) 

Knaii.l  liov  (3),  su„'ar 

boiler  (1) 
Plumber  (7) 


32  I       .,  .         . 

Vi  ,,  .         . 

2ii  I      „  .        . 

23  I  Very  gooil 

40    Not  cai>able  .>f 
heavy  woik 
Strong 


1  Numb.-r  i;f  yvar-; :;:  !  nrk..;^,        -i  M..i„!^,  vfTra-ic  Uniun. 


■>  in(,i„jiii|^  aii  i.-guiar  peoiiiona,  poor  reliel,  etc    Sunt 


mmssm-j 


JlR 


II 
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WORK   i:;9I    IN  NuMBKR)— ron/mu«d 


{'resent 
Condition. 


*  ti.iracit-r. 


^'•T.;i^  T'.n.iK.rary     [  Nature  of  l>m,a„.nt  sn.l'aTHa'l'to,',; 
Occui«u.,iis.  tJccui«tion8  sought.       in  *.»r(l.  f„r 

lt»*^'ular  Work. 


KTtvHpiit 


Fit.   lint   placp  a> 
polic.inaiitlnoufjti 


K'Cf.'lieiit 
(i,-„l       . 


li 


I.a/y 


tt.il, 


J-'iid 


!iT\<\  ciirt'Iess 

lefrTt'IK-HH 


!,"«'  sHVfr.il  |ilai-cs 

tliriiiigh  .irijik 
Ki,..|lent 


.•-t-a.ly    . 

^':''i-L't  to  liail 
ii'irai  iiiltU'Mici's 
■''  Ihimik,  iticlined 
1.,  I.af 


D.-si-ner     (for     phvat.-    hraujihtjiuan'^         .     None 
custoniftrs) 

Hriuklaycrslabotirei  and    Fa<-tor\-  laljourer 
catch  jobi  *  " 

•^"y  ■        .        .        .    Ars  . 


Cor|«ratii)n  watchman  . 


Tolicp  forcH  iir  trarji    \orc 

_,  ,          ^     ,  conductor 

leli"tfia|ih    Imesnian    (i;  Fitter 

MKur.hs).   soap    wttrl.^  

l.ilKjurer  (■_'  niorithn) 

■    ■  •  Orooni,  gardener,  or       ,, 
milkman 

Casual  factory  iKirternn.l  C;.-neral  lalxjurei       . 
catch  work 


>  m 

<5 


oj   «■   ,-  '     >"   O 

S  5~ 

<  51 


Post      nfflci'     auxiliary,    Any 
school    cleaning;, 
KanitMM'r 
OnH/m  (1  wcfk)  Aiiv 

Hutcher's     assistant     (1       ,,'    , 
months) 


AL-e 


1.5/. 


Fittnr 


iiwn  tradi'  (1  Wfck) 
(iasworks  lalnjurer. 


i      V..ry  no,«t 


'>vn  trade 

Clerk 

Temporary 

only 
Instrument-niaker 


On  clowr]  (-rade 

Not  IrmkinK  for 

rei.nilar  work 


.     Intemperance  . 
.    None 
work    Iielicate  health 


Pnrtly       ineffl. 

cieiicy 
None 


.-.3/-    i    4 
IT,  (i        3 

W/-        3 

i 
1.'./.    I   S 

3,'-        2 

55/- 

07/. 
30/- 

2.'./- 


_I5 


No 


Ves 
No 


^  General  labourer      .    On  down  graile 


Farm  work  (few  clays) 


Any  suitabli 
Any  . 


Uricklayer's       labourer,       „     .        .        . 

fact'Hy  porter 
Hill  distri!iulor(J  weeks)    Trlntei 

—  Any  lijfht  labour 

Fiirniture         remoiinn.    General  labourer 
hotel  «aitinK(l  week), 
at    fried    n«h   shop  (1 
week) 


.None 

AKe  . 

None 


Ill-healtli 
Iji7inesa  . 


fi2/s 

li/ti 


.i3/- 
iO/- 
?  53/8 
34/li 
IS'-J  t 
24/- 


111/.      Over  i 
30/. 
?       Over 
35/- 
10/-       4S/-    . 


:  No 

has    ' 
sav- 
inKa. 
No    ' 


34/- 


4    ,    3 

I 


Ves 

No 


I 


Yea 

No 


Yea 
No 


nt  nr.t  (wcasional  gifts  or  «a\in(M. 


*  In  receipt  of  Trade  Union  beneMt. 


'  S««  note,  p.  (il. 


I  r* 
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L'NEMPLOYMENT 

MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IX    REGULAR 


list  Rii;ul:M   Krii|iloyi,ipnt. 


K.-ilc  of 


O'ears)., 


u'avH....  f  aus.- „f  l.,.avin;... 


CoiiffctiiniiT's  l.ihonrei         ■.         .I.iTi,  I'.'io     '^l.ickn'ss 
Dl«,-ksmith's.trik,T     .:      3         ,l,„,M'M,s     |i,splacfdl.yiiMcl,iMei> 


Prpsent 
Condition. 


I*r«\i.  ms  Rt-piilar 
i;mi.ltiyiMenl«. ' 


^  ''  j»i<iue. 


Sawyfr  . 
KpcI  r.iptani  . 


'  BniJprsiiiith    . 

I  Kitlei's  ajiprenti'e 
Motor  lurry  driier 

En^'ine«r 


Flaitdresser'-'aj'prentife 
Butchfl 

Publican 


U'  M;ocli  liMO  To  U-ttpr  liiiinelf 

14         K.ti.  li<lo  Kiiil  ol  voyage      . 

7  .Iniii- l!'Os  Rfduetion  of  staff 

7  .Ian.  I'Jln  F;nd  (,t  api.renticevliiii 

•J  April  IHIO  .Strike  .        .        .        , 

5J  .March  1910  Drink   .... 


.Iiino  I'.W     End  "fapprentiCMl.ip 
,,  Iri-'ificjcnfy     dnw      to 

drmk 
IVi-.  19<K>   ■  "Did  not  gell  fnoii;.di 

Jwer  " 


;.)     C  iin  f  po  I  T  on  f  r   »     J4     Cwd 

I     lalK.Mr.-r  (4) 
J6  li'Iass  hlowiT  (:)),  con-    ;s  ;      „ 
I      tcctioner  -<  lat-ourer  , 
I     (1),  -"rnitir^   striker  I 

(•■)  I 

Krrand  i.oy  (-J)  .         .     •>•;        ^, 
K.-clnian      ('m)      (no     06         ', 
sck'iol  education) 


Waiter    -         .        .        . 
!  Upholsterer  . 

I  Kitchen  h.-l]),  hotel 

I 

I  Gardener's  lalKJUler 

Kngine-<lriver 

Confectioners  lalmurer 

;  Shop  cleaner . 

i 

I  iStation  iKirter 

j  Bms  conilnct.)r 

I 

j  Fitter's  lalrourer  .        .  ! 

Carriage    huildi  r,    rail-  I 

way 
Traveller 

I  Optician  .>  apprentice    . 

I 

i  Club  steward 

Cabinetmaker 
Warthoiisenian 


t  Oct.  tW.I    '•  Bad  feet 

10  .May  I'.dO      IneHicicncy  . 

-  .,            Dl-health     . 

'f  -March  lolO  i                     ? 

4  May  KUO     Slackne.ss     . 

L'O  Dec.  1(1(19      Bankruptcy     of    en 

I      ployer 

IJ  Apr.  II.  I'.MO  Nervousness 

21  Mar.  24,  p.iUi  Petty  thefts 

2  Jnly30,  l:io>  Route  discontinued 

22  July  14,  I'.iO','  Inefficiency  . 

11  Marcli  l;(10    Ill-health     . 

U  Feb,  IT.  I'.do  llrink   . 

I'l  Dec.  I'.ios     Inefficiency  . 

2  May  in.  ii>io  Theft    . 

IS  .May  hiiN      '■  Nhort-si,;hte,lness ' 

I  I    Jan,  r,io«      Inefficiency, 


Hoilersniith  (J)  , 


Healthy 


Clerk  (.')),  motor  liltei     -ji     (iocid 
(3) 

SUlker(loJ)  .      3., 


•  ■--  22  Hnncbliack 

Glass       t;nniler      (.'  30  Good 

months),  butcher  (7) 

Gn«v-i  (7),  iiaiinan  (4)  36  Fair. 


I'.i    (loo<l 

24  Had  eyesight, 
mentally  de- 
fective 

23  >  y 


Catoi-'lniaker  (■_'), 
carter  (3).  farm  lab- 
ourer (-j) 

Krrand  boy  (3),  rail- 
way lalM>urer  (7) 

(.'ontectioners  lab- 
ourer 

(Left  school  ii-e  11)   . 

Krraiid  Isn-  (4)  . 
Foundry  labourer  (1) 

Farm      tsiy,     cnuine 

1- leaner  (3) 
Krrand  l>oy (2),  eUKi lie- 

driver    (■_>),    errand 

U.y  (2) 
Clerk  (3),  joiner  (10)  , 

Pa|M-r-niaker  (li'O 


4S  Strong  . 
21  Uialthy  . 
:^l     Consumptive 

21  Delornirtl 
41  ;  Good 

22  Healthy  . 
4S  j  Htrong 


I'hoto,;rTipher        (l^), 

traveller  (1) 
Crtbinetliniker    . 
Confectioner's       lab- 
ourer I  1) 


3S  ;  Fair,  cannot  do 

heavy  work 
.34     Gno.1 

23 

^■.  '      ,.  .         . 

''.o     Fair. 


beliuii  uil  rejiular  [lensioui,  poor  relief,  etc. 


■|^^i^^ 
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LAR        WORK  (291   in  i^VMBr.n)-ccntinued 


Cuiiditioii. 


<  ImraclT. 


and 


Jht, 
de- 


\  TJ  gtMtd 


.■mci.'Ilt 


<i":i''t  ;in<l  ili'ccnt    . 


lost    scveial     |ol,s 
through  ilniik 

.,...1 

I.,  -t  o-veral  ehaiK'f s 

rliiuUBh  iliink 
I'roUMy  fjjr  . 


"iO"!.      won't 

l/.'ini  work 
^'.'illiii^'  worker 


Xaturo  of  Tem|flra,y      N„tur»  „f  IVrman.M,t 
OtTni«tioi.».  t)i.Tiipatiorn  s.,u-ht. 


Di«tre'saCommitte(T»Iii'l    \nv 

wurk  (I  month) 
Distrj-vsOjmmitteeiHliHf   hVtory  lattoiir-r 

workCiiM(jnth!i),maniir.> 

nnxin;;(twic«3nir)ntlis) 

•■■■  -lawyer  or  lahotir.*:  . 
CapLajiHliip      . 

Statinn   tout  anil   other    Own  tradi' 
catch  jobs 

Oiaiilleur  oi    motor 

,,        ,  rnfchanic 

liicyclr    rfpsiriiiK     an.l    own  trade 

lumitur©        if.'novintr 

(■"Id  day>) 


A|. parent  l'e>r- 

■tonal  HarMJicapi 

in  S.-arcli  lor 

It«';:nlar  Work. 


None 


A;.-9  . 

On  down  trade 
None 


^1    fft 


26/- 


O     ; 


Ml- 


On  down  grade  I    4'i 


l)«1or?nity 
liiink 


io! 


lijliirnrerjt 
i.o.l  work.-r 


lli-honi'st.butKOoil 
uorker 

M-ttinj;   . 

1 


''>•:■  to  drink 

Si:i>factory,    ,,-o,„l 
;,n,.-.kee|„.r 

''  'lli'Ili'St 

(m«,1 


Waiter,  seasonal 
Nil   . 


Pulilic        house    None 
mananer 

Any  light  work 

Any  .        . 


Ijibourer  . 

Kive  weeks  cAiuulIy,  oM 

employer 
Railway      p«..U      ware-    Only  casual 

nouHH  port/er 
I>istnbutiUK     bills    ami 

■sain|ilps 
TeitiiM  .rary  factory  port*  r 


Any  . 
T-aboiiivr  , 


J 


Probably      b<x>kniakers 

tout 
None 


Joiner's  work  on  own  ac-  Joiner 
count  (U  days) 

^'' Own  trade 

own  train  (3  weeks)       .  Ul«,i,rer  . 

^"^^       ■        ■        ■        .  t-'.iretaker 

JobbinK  Kanien.r    .        .own  trade 

Odd  jobs  on  Polo  ground,  Anv 
etc.  •^  ' 


Physiial  and 
njental  untit- 
nes« 

Physically  !»■- 
low  normal 

Probably    !a/i- 
nes.s  and  .'f.:e 
None 

ni.health 

1  'eformity 

Ba<l  record 

<  'n  the  down 
^'rade 


.None 


Inefficiency    at 

own  trade 
Had  record 

On    the    ilown 
;;rade 


,',/• 


l.'ll    I    2 


20'. 

!^0  ■ 


Over 

OH,- 


1        No 


'.'        No    t 


4       Yes 

■        No 

;:      Vcs 


3rVG 
3S/- 


T       No 


22/-      :( 
18/-   :  2 

2'.V-        S 


15/- 


Yes   I 

No 


47/- 


Yes 

Vo 
No 


t  iiciasioual  gia«  ot  wnings. 


f  r 
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UXEMPLOYMENT 

MEX    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IN    REGULAR 


l-iil  Ri.'Ulnr  KrM|.|.iyni"iit. 


Nituri". 


riitt-lay^r 

In.siiraii'-'!  a^nut    , 


*irourn    . 
Kipctri'-  wirenian  . 

Itaihvay  clerk 

<iiT(Ct»r'.-i  assi..tam  . 

I  Hrus-;-liiiisher 

lUnleiicr  aii.l  cliaiilleur 

(  ^tlifjeiTiakT 
I 
Holt-I  wailtT. 


IMIII 


Joiner  aijii  wa;^;^ijii   rt 

Itfiirei 
Tram  comiiirror    , 
Praper  s  a^-ii.stalit 


j  Erralii!  lK)y    . 
j  Kctpeiiiiiker    . 
j  Tram  cnii.hict'ir    . 
j  Hlacksniith  .>apprentic 
;  Sa.iaier  . 
I  i.\>\\  carrier   . 
t.Diiib  w.iiks  labourer 
I  Platelavfi-      . 


I  au-i'  i»r  l.eaMi,  • 


S        M.iy  1,  I'.iii^i    InMibiir'linatinii  . 
<  ,.  Dwn  acciiuiit  ('  why)  . 

I         Mar.  ■■•,  r.K)''    Dispute    aboul    ciini- 
niwHion 

4  May  I,  l''IO    To  better  liHii.ielf 

ii       Apr.  3(1,  I'lO  Hiirsei  soiil  at  en.l  of 

biltitinK  season 
l-'i       April  I'.xn     Iteductiuii  of  staff 

5  1:'"!'  Horses  solil. 
4         June  I'.'O!"     Inefficiency. 

'■'         Nov.  V.xr.'  •> 

'  19""  l>ilt'erence  with  mana- 

ger 

I  .June  I'.iO^      Slackness  of  tra.le 

II  Varcb  I'.iK]    tarsiiM 

.".       .Innei',  I'.Kjii   To  better  himnelf 

■i         April  I'.ilO      Irieffl.-iency    anil    bail 

i-Mniliu-; 
b''  -M.iy  I'l"      n.eit    . 


I'revinns  Ilepilar 
EiMi'lcyments,  I 


Fitters  labiiMrer  (('.)  .     -n 
Farm  lail  (4)  .     03 

<irr)cer's  assistant  (.'.),     ii' 

w;iiter  anil  billiapl 

marker 
L'-infectioner's       lab*     •_•! 

oiirer  (4)  I 

Ji-M'key  anil  gr(rf)ni     .     45 


3 
3 
li 

n 
U 

1.1 


(let.  l:«>.i      liitemiK.raiice 

I'-Kis  Ita.i  trade     .        .        ', 

June  p"ps     llbbealth      . 

.Mar.  i:,.  wno  Displaced bymacbinery 

Dec.  1;>0'*      N'ejjligence  . 


Wfxxl  car\iT  .  .  !  27 
'iroom  .  .  .  ,  32 
IronnionRer  sappren-     25 

tice  (5) 
'Terk(3)     ...      30 

Ertand  boy,  u'rocer  s     24 
a.ssisl.ant  (s) 

23 

21 

33 

39 


PlVSent 

Condition. 


Physique. 


Too    weak    foi 
lianl  work 

S,,:,ng      . 

(iood 

Very  stronp 
Good 

Weak 
Go<jd 


Ororer's     apprentice 

(4J) 
Siioemaker 

Pa^'e,  waiter 

Joiner 


21 
00 


July  1:'(IS 
I  let.  I'.'Oii 
April  iripi 


To  better  himself 
End  of  apprenticeship 
To  Iwttcr  bim.self 
•> 

'Slackne.ss" 


01a.ss  s.rtei  and  packer      bsj     j   Dec.  luos      Uad  til 


-pm- 


33 


F.irm  labourer 
nrakesniaii 


Printers  feisier     . 
Ai'countant  and  cashier 


1  June  lliu'.l  K.tiremenlnf employer 

17  :    Jan.  1310  ■  (,,i>i,  fa„|i) 

7  .Iime4,l'.il"  .Slackness  of  trade 

10  March  190:1  Failure  of  firm     . 


At  home  (2)        .        .     20 

ICnanil  boy  (J),  nii>e-     3,-, 

iTiaker  (17) 
Errand  boy  (J),    van-  .  -23 

man  {'<) 
Co  n  (ec  tinner's 

latM)nrer  (it 
Errand  Uiy  (i),    sad 

ler  CJ) 
Glaus  worker  (li) 


Factory  labourer 


l',»     Co  n  (ec  tinner's      21 

latM)nrer  (it 
20     Errand  Uiy  ii).    sad-     21 

20 

20 

Taker-in    (3^    niiijier    33 
(1).      eiinteetinner's 
labourer  C.i),  plate- 
layer <:t).  Iireman(2) . 

Comb    works—  half- i  35 
tinier    (n),     errand  ' 
l«.y  1-2) 

Hawker      {h),      coal     4.'i 
earter(2).  er.rter(22) 

Errand  iioy  (i)  .        .33 

21 

(  arpenter(l).draui.'hts-   37 

man  (2),  timekeeper 

I     131 


Healthy   . 

(ioOil 

Delicate  . 

Alwcesses   an< 

suiiject  to  Ii 

Mcxierate . 
Healthy   . 

(jlK)-! 


la: I   . 
(i.jod 


Nuinb«r  u[  years  iu  brackets, 


Including  all  regular  pen.sions,  poor  relief,  etc., 


l£3>?^:ii^ 


mc-iS£:&% 
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WORK  (J91   IX  Nl-mbkh; — continued 


, 


Prfwnl 
Ciiliilltirih. 


('!inr:i('tPr. 


Ir;(l:i,striOllH 

V.-ry  ''xyi 
K\i-e:i.>nt 


'■""I 


Kicr 


Ku.|I.-nt 

"ttiiie:]f 
'ii'-itrio'is 

•'>iv.      l.i/y, 
tiini'-k.'f|ier 
<Jo^i  worker  . 


I'ouUfiil  charact.  r 

I'riokcT  , 
Huvj- liriiikf  r 


and 
in- 
in- 

l«d 


\atur>-  of  Teiii[K>rar}- 
<Jccu[jalionii. 


f 'atoll  j.jlw  (rar**) 
l'.«»ibly  tKX)knukin„'      '. 
(treat    variety   nf   rateli 
work 

T>Ti[)orarilv    iin     tnuis 

(•-'  .lay») 
-\t  horsw  aiiL-tions   . 

Catch  JobH  (inly 
Cleaiiijn;  cattl.-   waj;fin~ 
'I'wn     niunthH    at    own 

trailH,  htlpH  ill  shiip 
Waitt-r  at  cainii  and  cftn- 

ti'i-ii  3  and  V  w.-fki. 
Several    teinp.irBry  j.,l.s 

an  ;;rix*er  s  assistant 
I  lunr-niill   labourer  and 

ratch  work 
Nil   .... 


.apparent  Per- 

Nafnreof  I>rman..nt  si.n.il  HandiiauH 
iXcupationx  songlit.       in  Wearrh  fur 
K"Kular  Work. 


Any  .... 
Gi'icei  rt  assi.'taiit     . 

I-aUnircr  . 

r.isually  witli  hop..« 

Slimmer  iM.rt«-r 
•^"y  .... 
0*11  trade 

'"lerk  01  anything    . 

■\n.v  .... 

il»n  trade  (ir  labour- 
ing 
-Vny  .... 


Ntlhe 

li<Militfnl  . 
I'  r  o  ha  b  I  y 

b^r  11  111  i  nc 

IU.silrtl 

.'^ont. 

A»;e  .        .        . 

I'riftinn    . 
U''tc'ri.iratii._-  . 
Iiielticieiicy 

I'roUbly    i-on. 

•»nniptive 
I  nettii-  ieiicy, 

driftiiiK 
N'ine 


Temporarily     niana;;ini; 

j{m<'<>r'.'<  ahop 
Teni|Kirary  waiter  . 

.Nil  . 


lienl   colleetor  (until   4 
inonth.s  ago) 

F.irm    work   (1     month). 

parish  reli..f 
Carter      .         .         ,         _ 

Factory      ami      railwav 

piirt>'r 
General  labourpr     . 

Cas  works,   wharf,  and 
railway  lalxiiirer 


Cattle  market,  chopping 
lirewuod,  helping-  in 
hxlKin^-bonse 

Farm  work  (casual) 

Unloading  boati4,  iiav\-\-. 

ing 
Fixing  tenta    . 
(talesman,  clerk 


<  iwn  trade  01  any     . 

^Vailer 

.\ny  .... 

Carter  or  l.-ibmirer   . 
I-i^ht  work 


netting  ca.siial 
A^"  ■ 

None 
Inliriiiity. 


I'artly      i 

efliruelicy 
None 


Hoots  or  kit<.h.Ti  boy    llbhcaltl 

Ijibourer  . 

Carter 

General  lalx>urer 

Own  traile or  labourer  Inefficiency 

Any  ....     .Voiie 

Iioubtful  char- 
acter 

rrobal.ly      be. 

coming  casna 

Orink,  and  he- 
coining  casual 


Warehouac  porter 

Printer     . 
Clerk  or  caahier 


None 


,:l 


5«*        U.  -. 


2(1/.        3 
10/-        J 

1 

1;  .  3 

■2'  -  4 

40  -  4 

(■pO.'i;  5 
•1 

13-  4 

-".1;-  4 

■3  li  5 

•-'4;-  4 

48/-  .^' 

3.(1  ■■ 


3t 

,* 
»» 

?  1 

K« 

'   : 

Yen 

I 

No 

-J 

Ye, 

No 


1 


Yes    I 


No 


i\l<\ 


3!'/ii 
lll/« 


put  not  occasional  gifu  or  savings 


.-■/.    I 


10/- 


7/-    I     5/- 


2 

5 
5 
2 
1 

\    *    1 

111 


2  I   Yes 

S  I    No 

.5  j    Ye« 

1  No 
3 

S    ;    Yes 


No 
Yes 

No 


'  See  note,  p.  f,\. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

MEN    WHO    HAVE   BEEN    IN    REGULAR 


\V( 


I^st  IlPKular  Kmplijynieiit. 


\;itiirc. 


j  IMita- 
I   tioii    ' 
!(>i'ar«).' 


CauHt!  of  I^aviii;: 


Ileal  ram.'r   .        .        .  I       2      '  May  7,  '.;ilO    To  hettiT  liiiiiself 
Conr<'ftiiiiicr's  labourer  ''     IS  hVl).  19K'      Kailurt*  (if  firm 


riatfiiian  (Hotil)  . 


Conffftionei's  jwcker 
Hi-er  botlliT  . 


■M.ii-.li  I'.MO 
I  let.  I'.KJU    '  To  better  liiifisHlf 


April  IMIO     Kailiirc  nf  tum     . 
.lull.  I'.ifO      Tot«ator  liiniself 


Confectioner  s  l.iUmrer     Over      Dec.  li'OS      >ilack  tt.ide 
Uottle  packer 
niith'i*  striker 


Ih 


Kcti.  lyO'i      Dunk  .lu.l   ba'l   lime. 

keeping' 
Oi't.  I'-^g     To  bett.T  liiiMsclf 


Dec.  ]:'0s      lla»l  linic-kcepiii,:; 


Cattle     .lealcr's     atoik 

keejier 
Wetter-ofl  (i,'l,-uis  works)         4         Mardi  ll^lO    Strike  for  better  «aj;c.. 

Timlwr  wa^'oner 


•-'0  Dec.  Il'ic;      lietireinenl      (jf      em- 

ployer 

Cab  wa«ber(riij;litwork)    H  (ofi      O.f.  I'.iO'J      Dis|iute  witli  foreman 

aid  off) 
Confectioners  l.iliourer        '.<      ,    Dec.  IvOs     Failure  of  firm 


Confectioner  . 
Floiir-mill  lal«uriT 

Sawyer's  lalxiurcr 


Uoilersuiith  . 


(irot-er's  ajtslnant . 
Encini'er'a  lal'oiirtr 

At  oil  works  . 


Glaus  blower 


1        Marcli  l:'l(i    .^lackfiess     . 

'.'  IfKf.i  "Dad  tra.lB"  (')  . 


L".i 


Fell,  lyi'i      W I  tiding. up  of  fi  nil 


l.J    I   Dec.  i:.(is 


fl        '    .luiie  l-.'OO       Ihsub'irdinRtinu  . 

;!       i   April  T'ld      r.i  remove  to  York 
*      |.Muy  ■.'>-.  i;iii,  To  i.-tter  himself 


VMS 


Preaent 
Condition. 


rrevit>iis  Regular 
Employments.' 


Kimnd  tx-y  (,'») . 

Krraiiil  boy  (9),  shop 
assistant  (1).  confci'- 
tluner's  labourerfj) 

Krranil  boy  (a) . 

Krrand  lioy  (1),   con- 
fectioner's latiourer 
(1),   brickyard   and 
iron  111  o  n  >;er  '  s 
lalMiurer  (3) 

Brewers  lalKjiiier  (2) 

\ariouii  (1).  brewers 
labourer  (Hi,  factory 
labourer  (^1,  along 
with  casual  work 

Confectioner's 
labourer  (14) 

(ilass  works  labourer 
(lo) 

.Sawyers  lalKiuici  (3). 
taker  -  in  (glass 
works)  (5) 

I'age  (3),  faniiei's 
'ahoiirer  (11) 


rbysiijue. 


Good 
Very  good 

Healthy  . 


Confectioner's      40 
labourer 


Krrand  boy,  cab-driver 
(h.) 

Farm  latsiiirer  (3), 
brew-er's  labourer 
(II) 

Errand  boy,  con- 
fectioner 

Cleaner  (I),    tJiker-iu  ' 
(.'j),     hoistiiiaii     (I), 
iri'ii-moulder  (3) 

C  o  u  f  e  c  t  i  o  n  e  r  '  s 
labourer  (3).  sniitb 
(13).  timlier  c.iniei 
(ufler  il  nii'iillis' 
u..euipIoynient)(4) 

Villi  b  y  (3),  Isiiler- 
Uiitli 


Not  strong 

Excellent 
Not  good  . 
Gwl 

Not  strong 

Not  Htrong  and 

undersiz«d 
liood 

I  Strong 

Goisl,  but  »uk 
ankle 

Wea.i  eyes 

Underfed 


le> 

a1 


-V'.t 
on 

V..H 


60  ,  Oo<mI 


4ti  !  Not  good . 


Mo<lei»t*. 
(tood 


At  clliery,  copper 
uorkit. and  brick  yards 
Errand    Iwiy,   eoiifec-     Jl  i  Fairly  j^'Ooil 

tiouei  H      uilKiiirei,  ,         ' 

win klioiise,     farm.  '        i 

«ork,      nnemploy-  I 

iiient(l)  ' 

"Taker-ill"   at    u'lass  '  46     (lood 

woiks      CJ),     glass 

blower  (fj) 


'  Number  of  years  in  bracken. 


("JO.) 

I'robi 


I    liii 


h-rik 


"  Member  of  Trade  Union. 


Jmrer'^-^i^. 


VR 


II  REGULAR  WORKERS 

WORK  (291   IN  NfJinER) — continued 


Crt'^frit 
('uii(iitioti. 


I  liaracter. 


Ii'>iil  nnrkPI.  pltlb- 

aljly  -•aiii!ii--i 
K'.-Tiil'Ia:) 


Vatiirt'  of  Tpni]>orary 

Occtiiwtioris. 


,   A|i|iarpnt  IVr- 
.Nature  of  Pprtnanpnt  sonal  Haiiclira|..i 
I  •ocupatioiia  sought.       in  .s^on-li  ti.i 
Kcu'iilar  Work 


lianilsnmn 

Buildt?r'.Hlrib<nirpr,  na\vy. 
relief  work 

."ietni  mixing  (10  ilaj  .s) 


I.aliourer  , 


None 


Any  .         .         .         _ 
Kitchen   or    factory 
iKtrter 


„      ,  Factory  !al>oiirFr 

tattle  niarknt,  catch  ,iol.>  Carter  or  any    . 


>~      £=o 


t  =  ^ 


==  5    jei 


li* 


m 


■i    h- 


2i    £ 


hriliU-r  anrj    unre 


Kair 


V.MV    .-...Hi  . 


ConfectioijiT 


Matiy  change.'*, 
■  L.tUng 


Ag- 


Klorist'.s  labourer 


(ianfener  or  labourer    Age    and     htn\ 
Farm  work,  relief  work,    ^^trikcr  or  any  .        .     NoTe'"^ 

Cattle  market,  catch  jobs   Farm  or  K'anlen  work     IVdmtily      lie. 

coniinK  casual 
Any  ....     I'oor  li.»m'',  on 

''T-"r'ter ""'"''     «"<^- .W^mi'M^'a^.a 


5/-        I/- 
U/. 


15/- 


No 
Vei 


l.s/- 


Navvy,  catch  jolx  (rare)       ,,     . 
-Malting,  relief  work       .       ,,     . 


Timber  carryiii, 


Confectioner 


<i.)0.| 

rr'.Uil>ly,lrinker   '. 

I    lintrioiu,       but 
uiuiiU'lliuent 


llan.Uinan.       unloading    Any 
lioatn,  cHtch  Jolw,  re- 
lief work 

<)>tler(:i  weeks)      . 


Bad  reputation 

A«e  . 

Nont 


AHf 


Chot)|iing    wood,    catch    Own  traded 
jobs 


6/ti       »    j    2 

i 

3/-  '  -i  :  t 


No 

i 
3   I  Ye.H 

I 
No 

Ye3 

Yes 

t 

y 

Yea 


'iker  . 


ChoppiuK  woo<l 
'  Catch  Jobs    . 


<<n)oer  »  assistant 
Any  . 

Any  . 


None 

Mad  reputation 

\ery  bad  home, 

drifting 


''"work'"*""""""' "'""^ Had  record 


5/- 
111/- 


?      '    6    I    S 


'all 


n/. 


T 

Yes 


I   !   i 

:    6   I    2   1      T 


"  Including  all  rtguUr  [wnslons,  poor  relief,  etc..  but  not  occaaional  gifts  o'      ,lnga. 


*  Nee  note,  p.  01. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IN    UE.JULAR 


l.a>t  li-pibi  Kniiil'iymt'Ml. 


.\ati:r". 


(y.-ars).      »'**-avniB. 


CauM-  'if  I.i-uvinf;. 


Glass  ]m(jkei  . 


1  Cani.'i;^!-  cleaner 


Box-niaV'M'K  lab^nrri 

Gla-'sblowpr's     i-ppren 

Mnuld-M 

Cokt'  Iill.*r(i'ulli.'iy) 

Farm  labonii-r 

Cab-drivHr     . 

1  Cai  tcr    . 

t  Cuiif'-itionei "s  lalniuift 

i  A<'rat«d  waU'r  inukfr 

I  Laundry  iitarliiiieni:iti 

!  Bu'WPty  fortMiian  . 
[  bus  <.-unilnct<ii 


Oroci-r's  appifritu-p 
Bra-4S  tnrti'T . 


May  IDO"      Tu  l-fiter  Iiiins.-lf 


St'pt.  liK)'.*      HatI  liiii"-kpfpiiig 


4i  Oct.  ly09  Failure  ot  hriM     . 

9  Def.  P.tOS  InsiilMinliriatUm  . 

6  May  V.m  Slaikiifsii     . 

4  ''  To  rPniove  to  Yoi  k 

'>  Nov.  ]'j09  UHplarc.l    by   }r)uii^:''i 

tK)V 

1  Apiil  p.MO  Bail'   tiadH     (.bip     tn 
tiaiiiH) 

11  Jan.  lUlO  Closing'  of  works* 

12  Maicli  1!»10  guanel  with  fuUiei' 

7  Juno  I'Xi'.t  slat  knpvR 
s  Oct.  I'.'itO 

-*  Sfjit.  laO'.t             ,,             .         . 

N  May  lit<i9  InsuboiJination  . 

4  l;tO'< 


F'ounilry  f<)rMinan  . 

I'.iOs 

Kaihir*'  ol  linn 

Kiinn  laboiiifi 

1   (M-  J 

r.nKi 

Tt)  better  hiui^-'ir 

Guniiiiitli 

11 

1;<0S 

lli.l  iH'alth  . 

Tin  jilat*'  MorkiT  . 

11 

Mm-.  190S 

Slapklli'S^     . 

0        April  e,  1910   InrllliMriicy. 

!  01    3  I'.lll'.l  To   l..-ttlT  IlililSLMf 

I 


KloMi-niill  laUiiirer       .        !>      ,  April  ISln     Had  tinu'-k.npin^ 
'  NuinlptT  ul  y-'iirs  in  lir«il.pl«. 


I'rt'iteht 

i. 

< 

CVpndltiuit. 

1 

T 

I'iH\i<)ns  Uegnlar 

w    '_L 

1  jiipl<iynifnt.s.  1 

s 
i 

U.'~ 

< 

t 

Phyaique. 

3-J 

ti!n>p    asKisuiit     (1), 
t'lerk  CJ),  .--li.ip  aw- 
>i>t;int  U).   in   Iiay 
lni>iMfH-,  (lu),  tyitcii 
work  CJ) 

13 

Uealthy  . 

a? 

Itrandin;;    corks    (1), 
curnli     unrks     (1), 
.■atcli       jol.s       (2), 
l.rewfis      lalxiurtT 
(1),      Uitller      (1), 
lirirkmakrr         (1), 
rasiial           railway 
worker  (4) 

is 

StronK      . 

1 
1 

IS 

UI 

19 

nealthy  . 

P.i 

::4 

Conr-'ctiont'r's       lab- 
oi.r»'r  (1) 

j:, 

.       . 

■J'.t 

MoiiI'Ior'.t  appi-pnticp, 
niouiiltT 

:iO 

Kn-ari't    b'iy,   <'oiiftT- 

2U 

Stronj;      . 

lioner'H  labourer 

-- 

(IrocerS  assiNtant  (:.') 

23 

M 

'J^ 

Milkman,  Piranil  Ixiy, 
labonnr,  loachnian 

28 

.       . 

4:' 

Karni     laUnirer    (7), 
carter  (1:0 

40 

Very  good 

36 

2« 

Good 

•-'3 

ICirainl    bov    (1),    in 
bnckyarifd) 

24 

.       . 

23 

24 

,. 

'Jli 

lir     .layer'a  laltoiirer 

27 

1. 

a« 

Knurint'tTs  latMnn-or  . 

87 

Strong; 

24 

Kmnil  l»iv,  lH>otH(() 
bn«  coiHliictor  (i)' 

24 

Delicate  . 

t3 

Krrand  Uiy,  founiiry 
lalHjtMvr  (7) 

;i:i 

Stionc     . 

H 

Shop    a-.ni.Htaiit     (1), 
farm  Ni*i\ant  (I) 

19 

flood 

lilt. 

Miop     assKlant    (7), 

..ly. 

Fairly  g'Hid 

«ll 

fc'iMisniith  (4t>) 

70 

:W 

lronnion«er,  tin  plate 

4U 

Clooil 

Mr 

worker 

; 

Lm 

Krranil  boy  (1)  . 

21 

IS 

IlookhiniliM  s  appren- 
tice      (11,       bra«a 
turtiPi'K  nppicntice 
(M,    bras-i    liirtn'r'M 
iiiiprovt'r  (I) 

111 

i 

3J 

Farm   la<l  (3),   catch 

32 

•  t 

Job,  (11) 

I 

I 


M>  inb<r  of  I'rade  Union. 


\.R 


REGULAR  WORKERS 
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WORK  (291   IN  NUMDER)— ron<tnue,? 


Condition. 


NatufH  of  THiiii^uaiy 

UCCU]il.tioil». 


Ai.|;.i.nt  IVr- 
N,-itiri!orrernmni'iit  ^on.•ll  Ilaii'lR'ai* 
Ocfupriious  noiifrht       in  SH.irch  lor 

K'->.'ular  work. 


i,  ■-        4  - 

is  ?    isr 


l!i»Mui-iit,  bill 

,1  '"-^  cliaiacter 


on  the  wliol'' 


■  Wdikt-r  . 


1' ""I   uoiki'i.    but 
-  '.k'T  and  tin 

!i  ■!  -St 

'■■"I 

Km  :'..nt 
^a!,<t.ictory  wurkf 

I'  i-t   iat<'  wdiknr, 
■y'l  round  liand 


«l       rliarail.", 
.1  ill.  mci.'nl 


^■u^litnl.■renlo^.•r.  j;:a-.s    l.itl.t  wo.k  .iiwari-    Inefflci-iirv 
l^acKBi,  and  catrli  joli..<        liriu.sf 


liiitrlicr's    a—i-taiit,    at     A., 
biiekyards 


Cati'h  jobH  only  (nuf)    . 


Von« 


f 'at<'li  .jobs  at  Kl.im  work , 

railway,  and  othei 
Labourini;  (5  weeks) 


Catch  jobs 


linn  trade 
Any  . 
Farm  work 
Any  . 


Cartinj:,  navvyinK,  ivlii^f   Cartini; 

work 
Maiiiirr  inixinc,  railway    Any 

^'oods  porter 
Uiiildi-r'slabourpr,  brick-     „     . 

.van!  (nil  for  1  month) 
Cattl.' market,  and  other    Aliv  ■•  milaljl..  " 

catch  work 
Ijundry      woik      (tcni- 

IMirary) 
Cattle  lirivinK         .        . 

Any  lifht  Work 

IVmiKirary    at     i.laniiiK    At  r.ioii.lry 

macliinc 
Kami  «nrk  (li  inonth>)  .     Kactoiy  work  . 

NiKht  wauhman     .        .     .Ni^jht  watchman 

Catch  work  (after  illn.sh)   <)wntr«il«J 

■  ■ . .  Any  . 

Temiwrarilyat  own  trade   Own  trad* 
(7  montliii) 


>■'  ratec.-inihler     Farm  work  (1  d.iy).        .     .\ny  . 

liidiidiTih'  all  r»(,'ul«r  pennlona,  [loor  relief,  etc.,  but  not 


Ak-c  . 
None 


Illhpaltli 

N'lim 

A^.'  . 

N-MflH 

iipra 

On  ilown  itrad«l 


<    -  S    S 


I        V. 


.\u 


</. 

an, . 

t> 

.No 

'Mr 

J 

J 

., 

- 

3 

Vfs 

■> 

over 

4 

1 

1 

\o 

■> 

3-.V. 

4 

1 

No 

/• 

■</• 

- 

1 

V.H 

-L'/<> 

S 

1 

\. 

/■ 

'J.t  - 

4 

2 

.' 

IS/. 

4 

1 

Ve» 

No 

'J3;- 

J 

i'-'/- 

7 

., 

n 

:i 

Ves 

■■>''■        4       .,        No 


f- 


I* 


occaiiioiul  gift*  CI  wvinga.  4  See  note,  p.  ei. 


■«■ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

MEN    WHO    IIAVK    BEEN    IN    REGULAR 


Last  H'L'Mlrir  KiEii'loyni'MU. 


I  tat.'  of 


Caii.-ip  of  Li'aviii;^ 


(>.■:.r^|. 


TakHi-mC-las,  «oik»).         IJ    ]    l>ec.  lw>   ,  To  t).-tl.  r  liini.s..ir 
Confectioner  s  i«cker  .        'J      '  March  liHW  j  Pisiititi^ 


Copi»-r.-<rnith   ; 
'      cull  bi'niltT 

Welt.'r-ol! 
W:iit.M    . 

Glass  work": 

I  JUan'iHnrui 

i  Wat'Tniaii 

Klour  iack  i. liaii'T 


astly 


Factory  lilx'tin'r  . 
I'arpet  priiittr 
ConfectioiiT's  lubuun-i  , 


i  r  riui'luatioii  of  tni'le 


.IiiiiH  llK)t<      Ai.-.' 

Nov.  It'Oit     "  H«'luction  of  stall ' 


1 


rr»'vious  Hegular        -j  ] 
Enililoyineiits.^  E 


Prf8«Mt 
Condition. 


Physique. 


Confcctionci  .<       lab-     l;i     .-tn)n„- 

oiirer  (A) 
Pot  inak.-r  (i),  carti-r     3'.i  '  Goi>l 


(ilOiilll 

Copp'Tsniith 


114   i 
311 


111 


Pa..;."  (7),  waiter  (3)    .     'is 


or« 
4 
C 


If 

liit'lHriency  . 

21 

Jan.  r.'lO 

"  No  opening''     . 

■JO 
ol 

Marrli  llllO 

No  boat  on  bantl 

June  V.'ov 

Wr.rU  tcwikari     . 

:ii 

Aii^-.  I'.ill'' 

Hail  tinii'-keepiii;; 

IS 

Juni-  r.KJ'.i 

To  bnltfr  himself 

■_•') 

'■jod,  but  UH' 
'leriiztMi 
•ry  .u'lMxl 


21 


■  Sawy?.        anri 
i      huM.T 
I  Driller    . 


small 


,  OHlc"  manager 

t  (ianlener 

\  Engineers  laNnner      .  | 

Bntler    .  .        .  ! 

PubUian 

Coat  h-buiMer 
(IrHenurorer    (on    own 
account) 

Cellai  anil  barman 


I    in 

30 

18 

10 

1 


l'.K)3  Illness  .         .         .  .      il3 

j           y  To  come  to  York  '.' 

1908  i  Works  closed  37 

IS'.K.I  To  start  i)OUUiy  farm-     43 

I  iiu 

i   Nov.  H'O'.i  lll-h«iltli     .        .  .  '  'iH 

I  I 

i    .lulie  Ilk)"  !          „              .         .  .  j   18 


I   April  Vm    (nian;;e  in  administra-  '  43 

I  tioii 

I    Oct.  IWS     CloaiUK  of  house  .        .     63 


IvOiH-niaker  (8),  con- 
fectioners labourer 
(31,  iK)tiler(l) 

ConOctioner*  lab- 
oorei.  builder'n 

lulMjiircr  (1) 

Errand  boy  (2), 
cobbler  (n 

('  o  II  r  e  c  t  i  o  ri  e  r  '  s 
labourer  (I  J) 


■J5  I  ()oo<i 

35  '  Un.lerfed. 

I 
I'.i  !  Stronn      . 

«|       „  - 

21  j  Good 

i 


4)      I  1I>0''  Acciilellt 

rt  Feb.  ri|0     Series  of  misfortunes  . 


30  Oct.  I'O^   i  Atr 


Erniiid  boy  (J)  . 

30  ! 

Was  ill  for  «| 
years ;  now 
tair 

Fanii  lalwurer ;  then 

r,3  ' 

OiKsl.exceptfor 

in  Cai  ;ida  (3o) 

1 

deafness 

(iardeuer  (2).  confec- 

311 

Goisl 

tioner's  lalsnirer  (3) 

Olerk(17)  . 

54  < 

\iKorous  . 

Farm  service,  coach- 

59 

Healthy  .       . 

man  (.'>) 

SluarboileiXl),  errand 

19 

DIacha]  k'Pd 

boy  (2) 

from  sana- 
torium 18 
cured 

Kiniiid  boy  (3),  litter 

45 

Healthy   ■       • 

Fanner,  publlcaii,  in- 

ti.'i 

Fair  . 

surance  nj'ent 

23 

Poor 

Pupil      teacher     (!), 

40 

(Jood 

butcher  (lOX  sales- 

man (s) 

Woiiil  turner  (7),  own 

71) 

Very  gooil 

ItusineHs(ri).  asylum 

att.'nrta  it  (7),    bar- 

man ft) 

1 

Ejct 


1  Number  of  yean  In  hrackats. 


iR 


REGULAR  WORKERS 
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WORK   (291    IX  y:\:iiBER)— continued 


Pr»'s**nt 
Condition. 


><1 


Nature  of  Temporary 
Occupations. 


„  Apiaront  Pfr- 

>at\irp  (if  PiTinanent  -'Jiml  llandii-ap 

Orcupationa  sought.       m  Si'arch  for 

HiV'ilar  Work. 


IK   it.ttul 


■  ''i  la/y 


»poilt 


is  = 

--  * 

e-5 


■«:.'! 


»..^.,     a.-  ■      > 

?  -  -         5  £  = 


tilaaa  and  water  workH  .    Any. 

CleaninR  boot*,  builder  s      „     .        .  Xoue 

and  joineri  labourer, 
factory  iiort«r,  and 
other 

C'ab.<lriver  or  any     .    Age  . 

Own  trade  .    None 


On  down  (jrade  I    7/0 
I  25/- 


sill    No 


h  -h.ir..^t       . 

"fj^'table    . 

'■  •■■^'•[►■ntand  lazy, 
►arahiir 


ExffllHiit 
■  I       . 


F.ici-;ii.nt 


Shop  a.s«istnnt  (1  week). 
Ostler,  waiter,  and  other 

catch  jobs 
At  home  at  own  trade    . 

I  At  soap  works  (1  month) 
I     motordrivin^'C.i  weeks) 

I  Illness  ;  recently  unload- 
ing buata 

Potato  Betting  and  catch 
jobs 

Shoe      cobbling      (with 
father) 
gas  Works  (2  weeks)    . 


Any  . 

Waiter      .        .        ',  ,',' 

i  Factory  laboarer     .  Lazinens 

Any  ....  None 

Mat*  or  lighter  ,, 

Farm     labour'^r     o;  , 
any 


«/-    i    4    ]   .. 
63/-    I    0    ;    2 


Any 


Bad  reroni 


Poultrj-  farming,  keeping 

hoarding  house 
Lalxiurer  and  farm  hand 

Shop  assistant 


(Since  llKJii)  confec- 
tioner's labourer 

Sawyer  or  lalwurer  . 

<  Driller,  or  any  , 

Clerk    or  aecretary- 

ship 
Any  .... 


Bad    character 

and        inetll- 

ciency 

I  L'n.'iriployment 

through  pro- 

I      longed  illness 

Age  . 

None 

Age  . 


,    !l  '  ■■-!    and    ener- 
'     .■•I  ,■ 
■■>(ti'«i 


Caretaker       (twice 

months) 
Clerk 


Hawking 


Caretaker. 
I  Light  work 


labouring  or  liook 
keeping  (:) 

:  Any  light  work 


None 


Age 


il-hxalth 
None 


Age 


L 


7 

*/- 

? 
? 

10/- 


29/- 
'  33/- 

-•!/- 


24/. 
"/• 

I  20/- 

113/- 
? 

1.V- 

S3/- 


Yes 


No 


I 


I      ?  I    2 

!  ■•  j» 

I  il</-  '    4 

12/3  I    2 

SO/-  :  3 


f       Yea 

f    I    No 

Yea 
No 


No 

? 
Yes 
No 


i"ding  all  regular  pensiona,  i«x,r  relief,  etc.,  but  n.a  occaaional  gift.  „r  savings 


'  M«e  note,  p.  41, 
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MEN    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    IX    REdULAR 


l.:i>;  Il'v-'-'.^ir  E"i|.l'>.vnie:it. 


I 


I  r-'itU-r 
Cl.Tk 


C'!i>H'ki  r  ::;i.;\\ay) . 


C'-vil  li.iv.  'i-'r  . 


Wtiitf-nii! 


Fitters  laUmrtT  . 
MH.is>n:toiii  :ittfriil;uit 

JullHT 

Si>^ii,i!'ii.in 


linra- 

linn 

(yais) 


4'. 

Ill 


I- 
(M"r.')0 

.     •2', 

3 


ll.lt.'  nf 
I.iav.n^. 


Die.  imr.' 

Per.  \'Mr> 


I'Mr.i 


V.'OJ 

l'.«i3 

Kill.  I'.ilO 

Oct.  i'."!: 

Nov.  I'.lK* 


Clus..  of  I.".-n  in;:. 


UiTii'ix  il  of  works 


liusini' 
Illrifss 


.\rridi>iit 
Illness  . 


Fiiilin;,'  si^ht 
Strok"  . 


:n 


I'r'Vii'is  Iti-.'iilar 
Llmi'ioymi'nts.i 


rrHS'f;t 
Cori'litMii. 


riiy<i.|ue. 


Erriiii.l  l.wy 
Farm  W'Tk 


03     Vipiiriju.s 
07     Co,"! 


1  Nuiuher  of  yiars  in  liiai'ki-t.s. 


Hut  Cher  ('■.)         .         .  '  *■.     Hobtist 
C  'I  M  f  I'  c  t  i  o  n  e  r  '  s  >  t>7     Good 

l;itMiiirtT  (3),  emiii! 

!i.<y  (II.  sawyiT  CJ'.') 
Fani.    w  iri;,    striker  |  OS 

(■Ji),    fuul    hawker  i 

71  ,.             . 

Fariiiiii^  and  ^-anleii-     ii3  Surti-rin^   from 

in^  chii.st      com- 
'        '      t>'ai>it 

IS  t  0  II  H  mason    (4),  ^  72  N'i't  strouj: 

strik.T(L'!) 

Farm  work  (2),  tailor    i30  liiiml 

(4).  i»ostn;an  (;ii) 

Hailway  K'nar.l  (47)     .     lu  SutrHrin^    fn.i:: 

I  Ki'ill 

Caliin»tmaker       atnl  '  66  WVak 

joiner 
(ianifkeeiier  (S) .        .     O-i  , 


Imludlnx  all  ren'ilar  iiensions.  [loor  relief,  itc. 


are  these  men  unemployed  ?  In  order  to  answer  it 
satisfactorily,  we  must  not  only  know  why  they  lost 
their  employment,  but  what  prevents  them  from 
finding  work  at  present.  Indeed,  it  is  the  latter 
question  which  really  constitutes  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  answer  to  the  first  will  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  be  the  answer  to  the  second ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  dismissal  was  due  to  dishonesty,  or 
incompetence,  or  ill-health.  Often,  however,  they 
will  difier  entirely.  Thus  a  man  may,  through  the 
failure  of  a  firm,  lose  his  work  when  he  is  45  years 
old.     He  did  not  lose  it  on  account  of  his  age,  but 
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I-    v: 

from       ^  .\ 


;>"Ctable 


frr.m 


*   :  y  ,-)'>l 


f.  I  to. 


-Vatur^  of  T.,„porary       .V.tnrP  of  P-nnan.nt  .oVarUal'lur/,; 
:  Kes'ular  Work. 


,,,    ,  ■  Own  trailH 

WurkH   sowing    macliine    l.!:,-tit  work 
for  wife 


A.-e 


Catch  jobs 


Own  tniiie 
Lii<lit  work 


Garileningjobi(rare)     .    Ganienii 


"« 


Kitchen  iMjrtt'r 
Il*lief  work 


.     Li;,'ht  work 

.    Qaninner,        bmsh- 
hanil 
Light  work 

Own  tr»(i..  (rare)     .        .    Caretaker     or     rent 
,,      ,  ,.  collector 

Koa.i  mei„i„i,-         .        .     Light  work  or  care- 
taker 


13/- 
5/- 


<-"= 

S 
< 

55/. 
2/« 

5 

o 

12/« 


20/ti 


Over 

80  . 


26/- 
L'2/- 

37/- 


I  ... 

5  i 


•isiuiial  gifts  or  savings. 


*  See  noti',  p.  til. 


this  may  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  secure  further 
permanent  work. 

As  the  whole  problem  is  both  so  important  and  so 
complicated,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few 
particulars  about  each  of  the  men  in  the  class,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions 
on  some  of  the  matters  discussed,  and  also  throw 
light  on  certain  questions  which  we  do  not  raise. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  details 
here  given  only  represent  a  small  part  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  our  case  papers.  Much  of  this 
was  necessarily  omitted,  and  sometimes  occupations 
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Xo 


.No 
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CHAl'. 


I  M 


could  only  l)e  defiued  in  general  terms  to  avoid 
identification.  The  particulars  were  obtained  from 
the  men  themselves  or  members  of  their  families, 
and  checked  in  nearly  all  cases  by  reference  to  the 
previous  employer  or  some  other  person  having 
special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Thus  any 
opinion  expressed  as,  for  instance,  that  a  man  is 
iuetiicient  or  that  his  character  is  satisfactory,  is  not 
the  result  of  a  hasty  impression,  but  of  statements 
carefully  sifted. 

Working  on  the  information  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  we  are  now  able  to  answer  in  a 
large  measure  the  (question  why  these  men  are  un- 
employed. First  it  may  Ije  noted  that  in  many  cases 
inability  to  secure  further  permanent  work  is  due  not 
to  one,  but  to  several  causes ;  for  instance,  a  some- 
what advanced  age  combined  with  some  moral  defect. 
Possibly  neither  factor  taken  alone  might  have 
sutHced,  but  together  they  afford  the  explanation. 

If,  however,  to  avoid  bewildering  complexity,  we 
select  in  each  case  what  seems  to  ])e  the  principal 
cause  rendering  the  search  for  work  unsuccessful,  we 
find  that  personal  and  purely  economic  causes  operate 
in  proportions  which  are  roughly  eijual.  Thus  in 
51  per  cent  of  the  cases  there  is  apparently  no 
personal  disqualification  for  work  ;  in  23  per  cent  age 
is  a  handicap ;  in  7  per  cent  there  is  some  physical 
drawback  and  in  15  per  cent  some  fault  of  character, 
while  in  3  per  cent  both  are  evident. 

Men  Handiccq  jwd  by  Age  (68  cases  =  23 '3  per 


ii 


WBP 


W.irk 


\a 


't  !«>• . 

liHiryi 

-clijohR 

Amj  . 

Otui  t 

dnfiM 

MTidiy 

Any  . 

nakiT  .^ 

llllllfl 

Cl.Tk 
Sailer 
f^iboi; 


PUt.'l 
.     Wai»-I 

I'riiiti 
1^  .     IjiIkh 

I'l.lkc 
li  ruiiil    Any  . 


>nirk .  Any  r 

.  iikipii 

abnttr  81at(*i 

k     and  uiin* 

.  Any  . 

bouts  .  Xavv 


l^bot 

Any 

Kaitn 

'  limaii     Watol 

Ijilxii 

.     MuHii 

Ijiboi 

t'l       .    Any . 

.    Gitxji 


tiiiiis    t'l    avoid 

■!■  (ilitaiiii'il    from 

t   their   families, 

lofiTCIK-f    to    tllf 

r  [ic|-.-oii  liaviriL,' 
;iiii(\s.  Tims  any 
.  that  a  man  is 
,iti-fai'tiirv,  is  not 
hut  n(  .-tati'Mients 

(iiitaiiR'il    in    the 

•  til  answfi'   in    ;i 

,'ifM'  men  are    iin- 

i;at  in  many  <'ases 

:t  wiirk  is  duo  not 

instance,  a  soine- 

-I'liic  mural  dofoct. 

ioi.f    mii.'ht     liiive 

If  I'Xplaiiation. 

iL'  iiiiiiplcxity,  we 

'  lu'  the  principal 

k  uiisucci'ssfnl,  wo 

iinir  caiist's  ujierate 

('|ual.     'I'lius    in 

IS   aji]tarcntly    no 

111  'l'.\  [icr  (H'lil  a^e 

('    1>   SIPllK'    [>ll\si('ill 

!;iull  nf  cliaractiM', 
ii. 
!•>  cases  =  'J.'V;?   per 


:t 


.\rin>  8*-i\i< 


Ixii.i 

I  loll 
IV.;tt^l 


|l;it>'  '.r 
l.fuVMI;;. 


l,.i^t  Elii|iloyiii>'iit  IV>-viijus  U>f<<M\lci' 


NrtlUlf 


Ijksl  K4>t;ular  Wurk  sincf*  Service. 


11 


llutilini     . 
N"\.    1!*17       I'lllilrl 

K.     .IT  I'.'lii    <  ..Mlerti.nirr's  UUiiiid 
MillwriKlil 
I.m;!  Ai"i»n'litici*  tu  plilliiLKT 


;U       Miitrli  |-M<i    roiifectionriK  laUmn  r  . 

K.irnijn;;  .        .        .        . 

R  1:hi.i 


l'Iiiit'»;;rajih<* 

NiHie 


■~  I  (.  t.  I'.iir.i      N.liril.ii  -  I  l.ik 

\y  II     Nm\,  I'..0"      KriHinl  W,\ 
^  Kcli.  r.ilO      l.r.Kjlii 


June  I'.Un  Optlriiiii  . 

!>>>♦>  KnaiHJ  iN-y 

Ajtril  iMln  Kireiiiali    . 

l>i-i .  l'.«)7  rrint-r 

I'K)!'  KlUil's  ainiremii 

Mav  l'i|ii  Mlnieninuli 

\\"\  ItnilnHy  I  l>'ik. 


Hum  in  (■iiiiir) 


Kiiitii  laUiuri-r 
Hn-akili;;  cilni'Ts 


311         I-        M.iy  •>!  Jtiiir   Itaiiiiitii 

1"10 
4^  S  l>S9  In  tollieiy 


r.  1..  llHiS  |'riil«il,ly  faiiii  »i.ik 

Mal'i'li  I'.MO  (ilass  nnilM«lH)N>uri'l 

May  I'll"  Cait.i 

IS>_'  Kami  Inlxiiiiei' 

'f  M'Uiiiiei  \  rtiiprHnlif 


I  ISM  Knaiiil  iHiy 

I-'         April  I'll"     (■(lufi'i'tiuiiils  lalHiiiiiT 
I.'  Km. I  IsKhi      TnrraciiHa  presiM-r. 


"iJ* 

Iiiini- 
(inn 

Age  11 

1* 

Dti  ra- 
ti! in 

Hall'  i.f 

(_;al 

(ye*n.). 

11 

(ywpi). 

»K 

.     A  few 

V 

Su 

DairyriiAii         .        .        .        . 

S 

May  U»p7 

Kefux'tl 
mem 

.     •:  1 II  3 

IS 

Wiliil.  »  clialii  1 

•_' 

.Ian.  I'JIO 

W.k  too 

1  iir.i 

1.^ 

Nil 

MillUTIKllt            .            .            .            . 

•i 

May  I'MO 

liianKn'ei 

-' 

K'.nr  17 

N.J 

Miner 

1 

|i.f.  IKl'.i 

T"  returi 

.     alil.  :l 

alxMit  17 

Nil 

Stunt'  nierclimnl's  labuiircr 

1 

JllMi'   Wf 

T.i  U'tler 

.     Ji.r:* 

■-'5 

V- 

Nune 

Butler 

IM 

I'.V." 

iMiriii;:  la 

3 

I  i.r  . 


I  or  3 
3  or  4 

nver  "JO 


3 

(i  or  I 

n 


April  I',HI9     I'Diiy  driver     ....         3 


vice.     ] 


Is 
17 


III 
;!-'  (') 
19 
1;' 
•-'I 
■-•I 
J I  or '.'J 


Nil 


Sliiieke.'pir 
Vh,      Nil    . 

Ni)      Flour  mill  labonn 
.,       Nil   . 

Y.'- 

Nil      Bank  nie.i.^eiiger 


BAilway  catriaj;e  cleaner 


No      Keel  eaptain's  male 


*i         Fell.  I'.ilO      Kaiiknipt 
I         April  1!>I0     To  teller 


1 


Nov.  I'.KKi      "Not  sui 


Then. 


I'.iCi 


19(1) 


I'l 
»l 


■Ji)  or  J I 
•-'2(:) 


Farm  labourer 
Timber  carrier 


.,  Nil    .... 

,,  L'nloa.ling  boaU 

't  hrayiiian 

Ye.s  Nil   .... 

No  OlaiM  uork.>  laUiurer 

Yes  Farm  laliourer 

Nu  Piano  wire  -ilrelcher 
Nil    .... 


AhwuII 
ilrink 
.lune  I'.iOl)     "Quarrel 
Mareli  I'.iuO    "V<i*rrel 
DiHpnti 


i         June  lixn)     lli^pl*cp<: 
'.'  May  1910     "  lUilmli 


L'li         Kaily  I'.iOl'     Ase  . 
1  Niiv.  liKX'     Inettlcien 

81        May  I'.'IO      Kiaplacec 


Yes 


'  Including  all  rvguiar  iieuaionii,  poor  relief,  etc,  but 


•  p'ji  j;:. 


EX -ARMY    MEN 


Natnrp  of  TftnjMtrai  \  Work 


Cauj***  '-f  I^aviiij;- 


Naliin'  ot  f  N-niiiatiufiK 


PreHent  Condition. 


Pliyniqu"' 


Clianicler. 


At'i*ri'!tt  T'T- 

in  iSeart'h  for 
K.-K.il»r  Work. 


i-i*    r-t- 


?1 


^1? 


<-  =    3 


RufuMHl  to  Ki;:n'ra<liuB  a^ree 
mem 
W'  ,k  fxt  tianl 


Had  8liO|i  wliirh  <lid  nit  \my  iNiirymau  or  any 

Win<low cleaner  iikI  lauhjobn  Any  ... 

hiiwdn-ftiir'nt  with  empli)y»T      None Own  trwi**  <>i  any     , 

To  return  to  Kn<:lan<l  Calf  h  jobs        ....  Navvy  or  any  . 

...  Conffcliniiti  J.  Lilnjurei 

With  a  hflk'T  an<I  at  l.tiiniir> 


To  U'tler  hiniMtrlf    . 

iMirJn;;  Us(  i^irl  "f  anny  h«  r- 
vicf.     }Iai|  t«i  !■  rtve 


Any  . 

lUilway  |»ort*r  (fi  monhfi)  labonrer. 

Iwo     inotithn     Hoap  -  :nak*'r  r.     Itutlff  or  any 
la  burner 


Itanktiiptcy     . 

To  bettt-r  hini,s»'lf    . 

"  Not  ttuitablr" 


Thea 


Assault     afTaii     ariHing    ft> m 

•Irink 
"  (jiiarrvl  with  employer  ' 
"(Juarri'l     with     eniployt^r.  ' 

Dinpnte  re;;ar(ling  wa^vs 


DiAplaced  by  machine 


'  IU<luLliun  urHtafT" 


A;:h  .... 
Inettifiency 

IMNplaCMl  by  mai-bind 


«>uipd 

(>(X>d 

Was  tnvalidfl 

now  tit 
^trun;: 


Itealthy   . 


Vrry  reaifectable    .     None 


UimhI 
Kxt-ellent 


Tenipui-ary  i-hrk 
I'aintinf;  . 
Kailway  jiorUT 


Clerk  or  anv 


Xon»* 

Nont* 

Clf^aning  <altle  waggons 

Farm  work,  then  iiari^h  relit-f 
work 


Kilt'^r'H  laboUHT,  relief  work.     Any  caitual 


S«il.,r 

" 

Laboun-r 

MnnUlly       ar 
fecU'd,  olliHi- 
wia^  gooil 

Plal4-l«)-rr 

Grx>i| 

W»ivlioii»-nuiic 

Drginn  lo  fail  . 

'  l-rk  or  »uy    . 

iitrong     . 

I-Tintcr     . 

M 

I.aUii]rt'r. 

riiliixniaii,  aay 

nni  alUM'taiil 

|{ol>a»t    . 

Any  . 

Uealtliy   . 

CaMjal  juba  on  rivf  r 


8kipiier  or  inaif 


< 'aAUal  ,iu1«tt  on  farnjs              .  Ci)rpomti<in  lalnxirer  oi  any  . 

Sella  iilil  thin^^a,  Lalionr  Slalwr'B    or   bricklayem    lib- 

lltireau    rt-lief    work     and  wirer 

oUier  caU-h  work 
<Jne  day'a  wailing    .  Any 


Catch  Joba,  uiiloadinc  IwhU  .     Navvy  ur  any 


None 


<  ><'eaiiionally  nixht  wa'climan 
\V)litPwa^hinK,  niilktT    . 

Musician 

Tanipoiary  railway  porter 

Lieenaed  pmllar 


LabouRr 

Any  "anitable  ' 
Factory  labuiiirr 
Watx-limaii       '. 
Ijibourer . 


Muxlelan  . 
Labourer . 
Any  . 

Grooni 


Very  gooii 
Good 


Ha-*  tvcoiiif  ca^iiHl 
Nonfi 


itoTMJ.     l>iit     itonie- 
wtial  at)  venturous 

(MHjil    workt;r,   but 

BhiflleH.s 
Vi  ry  '_'>x>d 
Oujil 


Very  gouA 
'(IJiachar^e'fair  ) 


Api'M^nnlly  ItM.lini- 
itwl  Mearrh 


;S«en«  too  Well  oil 
witli  pension  and 
lo<lsen»  to  can* 
ptatly  for  bard 
work 

None 

Mental  diMjpler 


(iood 
Very  Roo«> 
Uool 

Very  gooil 

Good  army  dir<- 
cliafKe.  but  aeenm 
t*>  have  ilet*rlor- 
ated 

Mnat  luivp  lieen 
j;of>d  worker,  but 
diHhoneat 

On  the  whole  Kooil 


None 

Akk 

I*onr  fihuitt.u 

None 


Arc 


None 


I  trinka  heavily  l»nnk 


Quod 

?  Wife  ten  hini, 
livea  with  other 
woman 

Gooil  army  di»- 
ehar;:e 

Good 


None 
Age 


None 


BtceU'iit  Ane 

!4aid  to  be  intdined    ,Shini>  aitneaa 

to  loaf 
Good  -     None 

Very  gooil       .        .        ,. 
"  Mr,"  "ordin/iry 

csaual" 
o  Very  p>»<l,  sotier.        „ 

and  reliable  " 


l-J  ■       l-J  ■ 
lo,  -       4.S  • 


10  •       3-.  • 

l.^  .-, 


\-l  ■ 
3< 


J,''       JO  - 
17  4 


lo  • 
10  • 


8.1)       r 
»,ii     ■■•1,- 

»/-       12- 

3:.  • 

•Jl  3        .'-• 


Nil 


No 


I 

1       Vi 


No 
5       \,-» 


2 

1 

Vc, 

1 

, 

i 

1 

No 

1 

1 

V--, 

; 

t 

., 

7 

No 

3 

S 

J 

:; 

1 

7 

Yea 

•> 

1 

-' 

etc,  but  not  oceuional  gifta  or  aavinga. 
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cent).-^It  will  be  noted  that  in  nearly  one-fourtli  of 
the  cases  age  i-s  a  primary  factor,  rendering  diflBcult 
re-entry  into   the   ranks  of  permanently   employed 
workers.     In    about   a   third   of  these    some    other 
factor  is  present,  but  apparently  is  only  secondary. 
It  is  unfortunately  indisputable  that  when  an   un- 
skilled worker  gets  past  40  he  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  meet  with  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  give  him 
regular  work.     He  may  be  able  to  work  quite  as  well 
a-s  a  younger  man,  but  in  a  labour  market  v.-here  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labour  almast  invariably  exceeds 
the  demand,  an  employer  having  to  choose  between 
a  younger  and  an  older  man  not  unnaturally  chooses 
the  younger ;  and  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
the  more  considerate  he  is  for  his  men,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  adopt  this  course.     There  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  employers  who  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  their  men,  and  who  will  dismiss  any  one 
who  has  been  with  them  for  five  or  ten  years  as  soon 
as  his  powers  begin  to  fail,  with  no  anxiety  as  to 
what  is  to  become  of  him.     For  thL>  veiy  reason, 
most  of  them  hesitate  to  put  on  their  permanent 
staff  men  who  have  reached  middle  life  and  who, 
though  for  the  next  ten  years  or  so  they  might  hold 
their  own  absolutely  against   younger  men,  would 
then  probably  begin  to  flag.     It  is,  of  course,  much 
more  difficult  for   an    unskilled  than  for   a   skilled 
worker  to  find  regular  employment  wh<  n  past  middle 
life,  for  he   is  probably  at  his  best  earlier  on.     A 
skilled  worker,  however,  should  gain  in  knowledge 
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and  experience  as  the  years  go  by  ;  aud  very  often  a 
man  of  40  or  45  will,  on  this  account,  be  more 
useful  to  an  employer  than  one  of  25  or  30.  We 
note  that  of  the  68  men  who  are  unemployed 
primarily  on  account  of  their  age,  only  18  belong 
to  skilled  trades,  while  the  remaining  50  are  either 
entirely  or  partially  unskilled.  It  m  .y  be  remarked, 
however,  in  passing,  that  14  of  these  50  men  have 
at  one  time  of  their  career  been  engaged  in  skilled 
occupations,  but  for  some  reason  have  dropped  out 
of  them. 

Men  Physically  Handicapped  (21  cases  =  7 "2  per 
cent). — The  21  men  who  are  in  some  way  physically 
disqualihed  consist  of  2  w^ho  are  more  or  less  mentally 
defective,  3  consumptive,  2  deformed,  1  subject  to 
fits,  and  13  who  are  merely  returned  as  "  not  strong  " 
and  "  unable  to  undertake  hard  work."  With  four 
exceptions  all  could  probably  retain  employment 
permnnently  if  it  were  suited  to  their  capacities,  but 
those  capacities  are  so  limited  as  to  constitute  a  great 
handicap.  The  four  excepted,  being  consumptive  or 
subject  to  fits,  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  laid 
aside  by  their  ailments,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  situations  with  employers  to  whom  their 
condition  is  known. 

Men  Handicapped  by  Fa^dts  of  CJiaracter  (45 
cases  =  15  5  per  cent). — The  majority  of  the  men  in 
this  section  are  returned  as  lazy  and  inefficient,  others 
as  drinkers  or  confirmed  gamblers.  It  is  probable 
that   in   applying    for  work   some  of  them   may  be 
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more  successful  in  hiding  their  defects  than  men 
suffering  from  physical  weakness;  but  to  judge  by 
the'  record,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  even  if 
t  iind  a  job  which  promises  to  be  permanent, 
n  :oon  lose  it.  Still  it  is  a  hopeful  fact  that 
miiiiy  of  them  are  quite  young,  20  under  25  years 
old,  while  21  are  between  25  and  35,  and  only 
4  over  the  latter  age ;  and  probably  through  one 
influence  or  another  not  a  few  of  them  will  succeed 
iu  leaving  the  slippery  down-hill  path  upon  which 
they  have  entered.  If  not,  they  will  in  a  few  years 
be  ranked  among  the  loafers  and  unemployables,  for 
they  have  taken  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 
Our  inquiry  shows  that  their  present  condition — 
possibly  with  a  few  exceptions — is  not  due  to  the 
demoralising  influence  of  a  long  period  of  une  iploy- 
ment,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  those  ujw 
found  in  the  casual  class. 

Men  Handicapped  by  Physique  and  Character 
(9  cases  =  3*1  per  cent). — Nine  men,  representing  3 
per  cent  of  the  whole  class,  were  defective  both  in 
physique  and  character,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
wliich  defect  was  the  more  serious  from  the  point 
of  view  of  finding  fresh  employment.  Obviously, 
however,  they  were  doubly  handicapped. 

Satisfactory  Men  (148  cases  =  50 '9  per  cent). — 
So  far  we  have  dealt  with  49  pc  cent  of  the  men 
in  this  class.  The  remainder  consists  of  those  whose 
physique  and  character  both  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fui-tory.     The    causes    of    their    unemployment    are 
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purely  economic,  and  do  not  call  fur  discussion  at 
this  stage.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
certain  cjueatious  afiecting  the  whole  class. 

The  Men  considekeu  as  a  Labour  Keseuve 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  291  men  in  this  class 
represent  a  reserve  of  workers  varying  greatly  in 
efficiency,  who  are  not  at  the  moment  required  in 
their  various  industries.  We  must  now  examine  the 
constitution  of  this  reserve,  and  see  whether  it  is 
made  up  of  small  reserves  for  a  l-rge  number  of 
trades  and  occupations,  or  whether  some  trades  are 
carrying  an  extravagantly  large  reserve. 

The  question  first  arises  whether  we  should  regard 
the  workers  as  a  reserve  for  the  industries  which 
they  have  left,  or  for  those  which  they  seek  to  enter. 
Although  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  each 
course,  pri)l)ably  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth 
if  we  regard  them  as  forming  a  reserve  for  the 
industries  upon  which  they  were  last  engaged.  Very 
few  would  refuie  to  re-enter  them  if  they  got  the 
chance ;  and  their  statements  as  to  the  industries 
they  desire  to  enter,  especially  in  the  case  of  un- 
skilled workers,  are  usually  too  vague  to  make 
classification  possible.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  last  occupations  held  by  the  men,  with  the 
number  engaged  in  each. 
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Last  Reoclar  Employment  of  Mkx  in  thi.s  Class 
Industry 


Electricians 

.     2 

Brewery  foreman 

1 

C'lppereiiiiths 

•2 

Beer  bottlers 

.     2 

Boileremiths 

Aerated       water       maker'. 

Fitters 

lalwurer 

I 

P'itter's  lalxjurers 

Ropemaker 

.     1 

Strikers 

Confectionc 

2 

Turners 

Confectioner's  lalwurers 

20 

Mouldei-s    . 

Flour-mill  labourers    . 

13 

Mechanical  Engineers  . 

Other     mill     and     factory 

Blacksinitlis 

lalxmrers 

3 

Millwright 

Boimakers 

3 

Driller 

Water  buffers  (comb  worbsy 

i 

Planer  (foundry) 

Shoemaker 

Machinenian  (laundry) 

Saddler 

Kiigineer's  labourers    . 

Opticians    . 

Machini«t«  (engine) 

Bookbinder 

Whitesmiths 

Lithographer 

Draiighti'nian 

Printer's  labouivr 

Wire-stretcher    . 

Printer's  feeder  . 

Brass-tin  inher 

Wet!er-off  (glasK) 

Brass-turner 

Taker-in  (>;lasH)  . 

Piano-action  fitter 

(J  lass  engraver 

Gunsmith  . 

„     polisher 

Carpet  printer    . 

,,     picker 

Pad  weaver  (oil) 

,,     sorter 

Engine-driver     . 

„     blower* 

Silver  miner 

Bottle  packers     . 

Stone  merchants  labourer 

Coke  filler 

Spokeshnver 

Deal  carriers 

S.iwyers 

Paper  buyer 

S.-iwyer's  l..'.>iiiiriT« 

Warehouseman    in  fictoiv; 

French  pclisher  . 

Coach-builder 

Cabinetmakers 

_ 

L'liholsterer 

Total 

Ui 

'' 


!  'a 


(  =  48-ii  per  cent) 
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liniluiiy  wn^'oii  liiiiM.  i- 

Kailw.-iy  u;ig(iii  i(.-j>;iir 

I'lut.l.'ivir- 

St,-iti.,ii  [Kiiti  r    ii-gul.i 

III  .ikcslli:!!! 

SliunttT 

Van  (Irivi  r 

D:ayiiun 

CirttTs 

Ijii~  (.nnductors 

Tram  cnniluctor: 

Cali-'l  rivers 


Tr 

inq, 

i.Tt 

l-'in-iiiaii 

1 

Wireiaaii  imi  railway 

1 

Caniigi-  <;leaiuTs 

■  > 

i;,:ilw;iy  lalioiMvrs 

■1 

i''<,d  carriers 

O 

Clu-ckiT  Mill  railuay      . 

1 

Sigr.alman. 

1 

Call  rlt'im-r 

1 

Uiilua^liiig  lioal.-i  (regul 

^'', 

1 

Wagcini'rs   . 

.1 

Ligliternieii 

:5 

Steam  lurry  'Irivi-i-s     . 

3 

Total 

M\ 

(=1.VH 

per 

jeni; 

Slmjl  [ml  !,T3 
lilllcllfl.-       . 

riakfis 

H.iir'lri'.->er 

Clerks 

Mes>eligei'8 

Krraiul  boys 

riil.!i.-aii     . 

( iiei-iigrocer  (own 

Cellariiian  . 

( 'aieu-r 

Mes--iuoMi  atten'laiit 


Farm  lalioiireiv 


I'i.-'rthdtiiiit  unit  l^itiiil  Trmh. 

.'■)  Insurance  agents 

-  Dairymen  . 
'■i  llrapor-  as>istaiit 
1  Grocer's  as>istants 
1  (irocers  (own  busing 
3  SIio])  cleaner 
'■'  Acciiuntaiit 

-  Window  eleaiieis 
I'lisincs^;  .      1  Warehousemen    . 

1  Mu>ici  in     . 


1 


Total 


Ai.rirnltun 
G  Cattle  storekeejier 


:? 
I 

cent' 

1 


((, 


I  'oacliman 
( Irooiiis 


Total 

(=.2".,i, 


cent) 


/'"//ii.«(iV  Strvire 

1  I'.utlers 

7  Scliool  '  atetakerp 
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Cliaulfeur  aii'l  g.inlc-ner 

1 

Kitchen  j>orttT    . 

1 

GlilduIRTS    . 

4 

Platenia:i  (hotel; 

1 

Cl'.ib  ^tfwanl 

1 

Waiter^ 

3 

Groom  and  coacliiuan  . 

.) 

Karnien 

2 

Groi'iii  and  gardiiiiTS  . 

.) 

Total 

.   29 

(  =  100  per 

-■ent) 

Lust  1  iiiji 

'•ynieiit  in 

Anil  J  ;  pnrioiiflii 

C'l 'iilVctioner's  lalxjureis 

.     2 

Optician     . 

Ti  rra-cotta  jirt-s-tT 

firooni 

81i'..-siuith  . 

Pliotogra]iher 

Carter 

Fireman 

Confectioner 

Glass-worker's  labourer 

r.arnian 

Clerk 

Fitii-r 



Total  .    U 

Last  eii^  loijmcnt  in  Nary ;  prtiiouylij 

Errand  boy  .  .  .1 

(  =  .l-l  jier  Cent) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  uueoiployed  of  this  class 
are  distributed  over  an  amazing  variety  of  occupations. 
Only  about  one-half  of  them  were  engaged  in  industry 
(iroper,  distribution  and  retail  trade  claiming  18  per 
cent,  transport  16  per  cent,  agricultural  pursuits  2^ 
])er  cent,  and  domestic  service  10  per  cent,  while 
5  per  cent  have  been  unable  to  regain  permanent 
situations  after  leaving  army  or  navy. 

Analysing  a  little  more  closely,  we  find  that  the 
largest  group  of  men  last  engaged  in  one  occupation 
IS  that  of  confectioner's  labourers  with  '20,  followed 
by  Hour-mill  labourers  with  13.  Next  are  grocer's 
assistants  with   10,  grooms  with  7,  and  agricultural 
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labourers  witli  G  ;  wliile  in  none  of  the  other  groups 
are  there  more  than  5,  and  66  occupations,  not  count- 
ing those  who  have  last  been  in  the  army,  show  a 
reserve  of  only  one  man  each. 

As  apparently  no  single  industry  has  a  large 
special  reserve  of  labour,  all  these  men,  except  those 
iliscjualified  by  age  or  some  serious  personal  defect, 
will  pro})ably  sooner  or  later  be  reabsorbed  in  their 
own  ])revious  or-cupation  or  in  some  other ;  but  it  is 
possible,  especially  in  times  of  trade  depression,  that 
such  reabsurption  will  not  occur  until  the  demoralisa- 
tion so  often  consequent  on  unemployment  has 
begun  its  deadly  work.  We  recognise  immediately 
in  the  case  of  youths  how  mischievous  a  period  of 
unemployment  is,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is  no 
less  mischievous  to  adults.  Even  men  of  strouw 
character  tell  us  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to 
resist  this  demoralisation,  which  is  partly  due  to 
psychical  and  partly  to  physical  causes.  They  suffer 
psychically  because  of  the  depression,  often  amounting 
to  acute  despair,  which  comes  after  days  and  weeks 
spent  in  tramping  the  streets  and  meeting  with 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  refusals — the  latter, 
unfortunately,  often  couched  in  language  neither 
kindly  nor  courteous;  and  physically,  because  un- 
employment is  so  frequently  accompanied  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  Thus  the  health  is  rapidly 
undermined,  and  with  it  the  power  to  resist 
demoralising    inffueuces    and    the    d-'tcrminatiou    to 
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rnaintaiu  a  high  standard  of  liviug.'  Reference  to  the 
table  on  pp.  30  to  51  will  show  that  approximately 
one- third  of  this  class  (74  out  of  217)  are  liviufr 
under  the  poverty  line,^  the  rest  being  raised  above 

'  A  friund  of  one  of  the  writirs  recently  gave  him  nitlier  striking  evidence 
of  tlie  demoralisation  resulting  from  malnutrition.  Whin  lie  whs  a  medical 
student  he  once  ]int  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket  and  determined  to  live  ujion 
this  ill  the  East  Knd  of  London  for  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  week.  He 
took  a  small  room  in  a  siiualid  jiart  of  Whitechapel,  for  which  he  paid  half 
a  crown  a  week,  leaving  the  other  half-crown  for  food  and  other  necessary 
expenditure.  He  said  that  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  definitely  felt  his 
lower  of  resistance  going.  He  was  becoming  careless  in  matters  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  generally  slipping  down  to  the  level  of  those  among  whom  he  was 
living.  By  the  end  of  the  month  these  elfects  were  yet  more  marked,  and 
he  realised  that  if  life  under  such  conditions  were  to  be  continued  he  would 
very  rapidly  deteriorate,  not  only  in  physique,  but  morale.  He  attributed 
this  slackening  of  moral  fibre,  and  inability  to  rise  above  his  cnvironni^nt 
largely  to  the  loss  of  physical  vitality,  consequent  on  malnutrition  and 
unhealthy  .surroundings. 

-  In  establishing  the  poverty  line  it  is  estimated  that  the  following 
minimum  suras  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency, 
and  that  any  family  whose  total  income  from  all  sources,  including  the 
total  earnings  of  all  the  children,  falls  below  this  minimum,  i.s  below  the 
fioverty  line. 

Fooii —  s.    d. 

Adults 3     0  j.er  week. 

ChiMreii 2     3.,,, 

Clothing- 
Adults  0     6,,,, 

Children 0     5,,., 

Fuel ]   ]0 

All  other  sundries   .  .02 


Kent 


family  per  week, 
head  per  week. 


The  sum  actually  paid  by  the  family. 

This  works  out  to  2l8.  8d.  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children, 
paying  4s.  for  rent.  These  figures  are  not  put  lorward  as  representing  the 
amount  which  a  family  of  this  kind  ouy/it  to  get,  hut  the  minimum  upim 
a-hich  it  is  /nissMc  ta  maintain  ji/ii/fictif  ejtici,  rwij.  Xo  ctjienditure  is  allowed 
in  tills  estimate  which  does  not  come  under  that  heading.  The  above  cal- 
culation was  made  in  1900  when  food  prices  were  lower  than  now.  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  viry  moderate  estimate,  (.-"ee  I'owrty :  A  Study 
iif  Town  Life,  by  H.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  chap,  iv.,  "The  Poverty  Line.") 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  family  earnings  given  in  the  table  are  onlv 
appro.xiniate  :  for  while  every  care  was  taken  to  ol)tain  accurate  figures  froiii 
the  faiuilics   themselves,   the  information  was  not  verified  by  reference  to 
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it  through  the  earuiugs  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  through  the  proceeds 
of  their  owu  temporary  work.  The  proportion  under 
the  poverty  line  would  have  been  much  higher  but 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  unemployed  are 
young  men  living  with  their  parents. 

Tliat  many  men  in  thi.s  class  are  in  serious  danger 
of  complete  deterioration  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  in  the  case  of  269 
individuals,  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  lost  their  last  regular  employment. 

Period  of  Usemi'lcyjient  (phkviocs  to  Date  ^f  IsyuiRY; 
OF  209  Casks 


cf  t.  tal. 


L(>*  tliaii  <mi^  week 

Otu'  to  two  weeks 

Two  to  four  weeks 

Four  to  six  weeks 

Six  to  eiglit  weeks 

Eigllt  to  twelve  weeks    . 

Alwut  fimr  inontlis 

At)0\it  five  iiioiithg 

AlKj\it  six  luoiitlis 

Alx)ut  si'veii  to  nine  months  . 

AUjut  ten  to  twelve  months  . 

Alxjut  thirteen  to  eighteen  nmnths 

AlKiut  nineteen  to  twenty-four  months 

Over  two  yenr>t      .... 

Total 


3 

11 

4 

1-5 

21 

7-H 

17 

63 

i;> 

71 

3'.> 

14  5 

12 

4  5 

I'J 

7  1 

Ifi 

5'.t 

31 

115 

•211 

9-6 

24 

89 

23 

8-6 

1.1 

5-6 

69 

1000 

^1 


The  above  table  shows  that  nearly  two-thirda  of 
the  number  had  been  without  regular  work  for  four 

employ  PIS.  although  it  wa.s  often  possilile  to  dieck  it  by  our  |nraonal  kriow- 
Icdni'  of  tlie  wall's  paiil  in  York  for  'litTiTLMit  elasses  of  labour. 
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months  or  more,  and  one-half  for  six  months  or  more, 
while  nearly  one-quarter  of  them  had  had  no  regular 
employment  for  over  a  year.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  we  are  here  confronted  with  a  grave  problem.' 

Of  course,  almost  all  the  men  had  done  temporary 
jobs  while  looking  for  regular  work — and  in  a  few 
e-Kceptioual  cases  these  were  of  considerable  duration 
— but,  as  we  point  oat  in  the  next  chapter,  such 
work,  though  much  better  than  none  at  all,  has 
special  dangers  of  its  own,  tending  permanently  to 
degrade  men  from  the  ranks  of  regular  to  those  of 
casual  workers.  The  following  itinerary,  supplied  by 
an  unemployed  grocer's  assistant,  aged  22,  illustrates 
these  dangers,  and  shows  how  disheartening  may  be 
the  search  for  regular  work,  and  how  comparatively 
easy  it  is  for  an  energetic  and  intelligent  young 
fellow  to  pick  up  a  living  by  casual  jobs. 

Monday. — Called  on  .  .  .  (grocer)  in  answer  to  an  advertuetiiunt. 
Was  told  I  Lad  been  too  long  out  of  the  trade.  Then  aearched 
advertisements  in  the  Library. 

Tuesday. — Got  job  of  digging  up  sand  at  boat  lauding -place 
(having  drawn  owner's  attention  to  need  for  the  job). 

If^ednetday. — Same. 

Thurtdiiy. — Worked  for  boat  owner.     Earned  Z*.  6d. 

Friday. — Library  for  advertisements. 

Salurday. — Applied  for  work  at  stores  and  for  horse  dippin,' 
at  .  .  .  without  success.  Spent  afternoon  outside  the  town  looking 
for  a  job  haymaking. 

Monday. — Started  at  4  a.m.  seeking  haymaking  job  at  three  villages 
(named) :  got  work  at  9  A.M.  Came  home  early  owing  to  rain. 
l-Jirned  38. 

'  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  B*6  per  cent  out  of  work  for 
(iver  two  years  are  [artly  comiMjscd  of  men  unlikely,  on  account  of  their 
age,  to  regain  regular  employment. 
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Tiofihvi. — -Apjilied  f'>r  investigation  work.'      Did  cix  ia»<-?. 
U'ldn'fiiiii. — 3.30    to    7.30    unloailiiij;    Lon'l"n  VmwI.      Earned    3.-. 
Spiiit    rest    iif    miiriiiiij.'   waiting;   lur    tine  wt^alur    to    unloail   other 

ThiiTuhiy. — Loading'  boat  with  Hour.  Tliere  all  day,  but  owing  to 
!  lin  li.-id  tr.  stand  oil' lor  feveial  hourc.  Wis  on  s^jMit  from  C  A.M.  to 
7  i.M.     t^iiriifil  3s.  6d. 

l-'riilaii.  —Finished  investigation  ca.se.<  :  re^t  o|  day  at  Libiaiy. 

Siituritay. — Delivered  cai^e  papers.  Earned  3-.  9d.  Applied  fur 
carting  job  :it  .  .  .  without  success. 

We  do  not  put  forward  the  above  case  as  typical, 
our  impression  being  that  the  energy  of  this  man  and 
his  range  of  application  for  permanent  or  temporary 
jobs  are  somewhat  exceptional." 

Even  if  men  escape  the  danger  of  degenerating 
into  casuals,  there  is  a  very  real  ri.sk  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  protracted  period  of  unemployment,  they  will 
accept  work  inferior  to  that  which  they  have  previously 
done,  thus,  in  all  probability,  permanently  lowering 
their  standard  of  living.  That  this  is  not  mere 
theory,  but  is  constantly  occurring,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  of  49  men  who  were  undoubtedly 
skilled  workers,^  and  who  were  unemployed,  23 
stated  to  our  investigators  that  they  would  l)e  willing 
to  accept  a  permanent  job,  even  though  unskilled.* 

'  Tlds  relcrs  to  certain  investigation."*  connected  with  this  volume. 

-  Sri-  also  diary  given  on  ]i.  232. 

'  Their  trades  were  as  follows;  I'lectrician,  coi^iiersniith,  boilersniith, 
iruUwriglit,  ineeliauual  engineer,  liliicksinilh,  brass-tinisher,  draughtsman, 
c,iri>et  printer,  wire  stretcher,  gunsmith,  piauo-action  litter,  glass  eiigravir, 
glass  polisher,  glass  blower,  lilliogrnplier,  bookbinder,  iustruincnt-niaker, 
optician,  siuidler,  shoeiniiker,  wiriiuan,  steam  lurry  driver,  butcher,  baker, 
h.iirdri'.>ser,  uphulstenr,  pajier-biiver,  accountant,  shoesniith,  Frem  h  [lolisher, 
jihotographer,  engine-driver,  caV.inetniaker,  whites-mitli. 

*  Only  3  of  the  49  nu  n  ^■■■■k  light  unskilled  occujiations  on  account  of  age 
or  intiriuity. 
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A  couple  of  illustrations  taken  from  those  given 
on  p.  30  ct  st-q.,  unci  somewhat  aniplitied  from  our 
case  papers,  may  here  be  given. 

No.  726,  afie  25,  waa  apprenticol  to  a  IxiiKreinith,  and  has 
worked  at  )ii.s  trade  for  nine  yearx,  bting  la.H  employed  continuously 
for  eighteen  months  at  a  wage  uf  tliirty  four  .'.hilliiig>'  per  week.  He 
lost  this  situation  through  slackness  of  trade  in  October  1909,  and 
has  since  taken  work  ax  a  hricklayer's  labourer  for  three  mouth.s  at  an 
average  wage  of  twenty  shillings  j.er  week.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
I>hysique  and  goo<l  character.  At  the  time  of  in-iuiry  he  had  looked 
for  work  as  a  general  lalK.urer  at  nearly  all  the  larger  factories  in 
York,  and  hoi)ed  to  U-  taken  on  temporarily  as  a  casual  goods  porter 
at  one  of  them. 

No.  1508,  age  37,  had  for  eight  years  held  a  good  position  a.s 
foreman  in  a  brewery,  which  he  resi-ned  in  May  1909,  in  consequence 
of  differences  with  one  of  the  managers.  Very  respectable  and  of 
robust  physique,  he  has  nevertheless  I>een  quite  unable  to  obtain 
work  suitable  to  his  ability.  He  told  the  investigator  that  he  hatl 
<lone  nothing  since  h.siug  his  jdacc-,  but  we  have  learnt  that  he  has 
since  been  re<luced  to  cattle  driving.  He  is  still  .searching  for  "any 
suitable  position,"  and  has  applied  i)pr^onally  at  many  firm.x. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  indicate  the  urgent  need 
not  only  of  reducing  periods  of  unemployment,  but 
of  lesseninsr  the  danger  of  demoralisation  while  they 
last.  Certain  proposals  in  this  connection  will  be 
made  later.  The  importance  of  the  matter  is 
emphasised  when  we  realise  what  a  large  number  of 
young  men  are  included  among  the  291  men  in  this 
class.  The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of 
their  ages. 
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AoEs  OF  Men  in  this  Class 


«  -!', 


■Age. 


Number. 


19  ti.  20 

S3 

21   .,   25 

88 

26  „   30 

44 

31   „   35 

37 

36  „   40 

83 

41   „   50 

41 

51    „   60 

16 

61   „   70 

17 

Over  70 

2 

Porri-nUi:''  of 
ToUl  .Number. 

7-9 

30-2 

151 

12-7 

79 

141 

5-5 

5-9 

0-7 

PerrenURe  of  all 

Mf  n  of  theRe  Aijes 

liviij^  in  York. 


1-2 
20 
1-2 
1-2 
0-9 
10 
0« 
10 
02 


Total 


291 


1000 


average  1  2 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  age  of  these  unemployed 
workers  is  low,  over  half  of  them  (53-2  per  cent)  being 
under  30  years,  and  88  per  cent  being  under  50.' 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  expose  so  large  a  number 
of  young  men,  with  their  industrial  careers  before 
thera,  to  conditions  which  we  know  to  be  in  a  high 
degree  demoralising.     The  part  which  some  form  of 

'  It  is  of  interest  to  lind  that  nearly  uiietliird  of  the  iii.-n  in  this  elag.s 
are  hctween  21  and  2:>  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life,  one  would  imagine,  at 
whicli  they  would  lind  it  easy  to  .neoiire  wmk.  Our  suggested  e.Ti.Ianation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  threefold  :  Firstly,  before  a.'i,  men  are  less  competent 
and  skilled  than  during  the  next  two  .leead.  s,  and  are  liaMe  to  heilismissed 
in  times  of  slackness  before  workers  of  greater  e.\|.erience.  Secondly,  they 
have  not  esUblialie<l  the  same  claim  on  their  employers  as  older  hand's,  and 
.so  would  be  dismissed  before,  say  men  of  3.1  or  40.  Thirdly,  most  of  them 
are  unmarried,  and  are  more  liable  to  tlirow  up  tlisir  employment  on  slight 
provocation,  and  to  become  inditferent  in  their  tiim -kerping  and  in  their 
work  generally,  than  men  with  family  resjionsibiUties. 

There  ia,  liowever,  no  adequate  .  xiilaualion  of  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  workers  is  miieh  larger  between  .'!1  and  3,-i  than 
between  yO  and  10,  and  the  nund>ers  lure  dealt  wiili  aie,  [..jrhaps,  too 
small  to  permit  of  trustworthy  deductions.  The  jitreentage  of  the'  un- 
cnij.l.iyed  l)etween  19  ami  'JO  is  high,  but  we  must  nn.emb.  r  that  many  ol 
these  young  workers  have  not  yet  foumi  a  ijefinitr  trade  or  occupation,  ami 
others  are  in  the  transition  Itetwecn  boys'  ami  men's  emplnvmcnts. 
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insurance  could  play  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  un- 
employment is  discussed  in   a  later  chapter,  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  this  unemployed  reserve  is 
distributed  so  evenly  over  a  great  variety  of  trades, 
that  Its  insurance  should   not  lay  an  insupportable 
burden  on  any  of  them.     Indeed,  as  a  rule,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  make  a  prolonged  inquiry  into  the 
probable    number    of   men    actually   engaged   in    a 
particular  occupation,  because  it  was  at  once  obvious 
that  its  reserve  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry  could  hardly 
have  been  smaller,  although,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, trade  in  York  in  June  1910  was  somewhat 
depressed. 

Now,  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  our  inquiry 
before  us,  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  measures 
of  reform.  But,  perhaps,  before  doing  so,  it  will  be 
well  to  refresh  our  memories  by  summarising  very 
briefly  what  has  been  said.  We  are  here  dealing,  it 
will  be  remembered,  with  men  who  have  been  engaged 
in  regular  work  within  the  last  two  years,  and  who 
are  still  looking  for  it. 

Half  of  them,  we  found,  were  satisfactory,  hoth  as 
regards  efficiency  and  character.  The  rest  were  more 
or  less  disqualified  in  their  search  for  work  by  age, 
or  by  defects  of  physiciue  or  character,  the  number 
affected  by  these  handicaps  being  68,  21,  and  45 
respectively,  while  9  men  were  disqualified  both 
physK^ally  and  morally.  It  must  not  be  inferred  for 
a  moment  that  the  men  were  in  any  sense  unemploy- 
able.    Probably,  on  the  average,  they  would  com],ar.. 
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satisfactorily  with  not  a  few  of  those  in  regular  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  have  entered  upon 
a  dangerous  course,  and  unless  l)rought  under  re- 
formative agencies,  may  degenerate  into  loafers. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  this  class  are 
still  young,  and  should  be  quite  amenable  to  restorative 
measures  of  the  right  kind. 

Many  had  been  without  regular  work  for  so  long 
as  to  run  a  serious  risk  from  continued  exposure  to 
the  demoralising  iuHuences  which,  under  existing 
conditions,  almost  invariably  accompany  extended 
periods  of  unemployment. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  unemployed  are  not 
drawn  principally  from  one  or  two  industries,  but 
from  an  astonishing  variety  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. 

To  what  reforms  do  the  facts  point?  Obviously 
ill  answering  this  question  we  must  strictly  limit  our 
field  of  inqjiry,  or  it  would  open  out  a  discussion  of 
almost  every  subject  involved  in  the  social  problem. 
For  the  evil  of  unemployment  is  but  one  symptom  of 
the  fatal  anomaly  of  our  social  system— a  system  in 
which  the  material  desires  of  very  few  are  realised 
and  the  material  needs  of  millions  are  not  met,  while 
society  allows  all  the  factors  necessary  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  spoil  for  want  of  use.  None 
will  dispute  that  in  this  country  great  quantities  of 
the  three  factors  on  which  the  creation  of  all  wealth 
depends  -land.  Inlxtur,  and  capital — are  cither  lying 
idle,  or  being  but  partially  used,  and  that  until  they 
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are  brought  together  the  problem  of  uuemployment 
canuot  be  solved. 

But  while  recogniaiug  thut  far-reachiug  reforms 
are  essential  for  the  better  adjustment  of  these  three 
factors,  we  ueed  not  refuse  to  deal  with  a  specific 
result  of  social  maladjustment  such  as  unemployment, 
so  long  as  the  treatment  adopted  is  such  as  will 
further  and  not  hinder  fundamental  reforms. 

Coming,  then,  to  measures  advocated  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  unemployment,  these  will  best 
be  considered  under  two  heads  :  first,  those  which 
propose  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  evil,  and  second, 
those  intended  to  mitigate  its  effects.  As  the  latter 
measures  apply  not  to  any  particular  section  of  un- 
employed men,  but  to  practically  all,  they  will  be 
considered  in  a  later  chapter. 


PiiorosEii  Means  of  Ixcheasinm;  tiik  Volume 

OF    EmI'LOYMENT 

A.  Labour  Exchanges. — We  will  deal  first  with 
Labour  Exchanges,  which,  since  this  inquiry  was 
made,  have  become  an  established  part  of  the 
machinery  for  grappling  with  the  problem  ; '  and  ask 
liow  far,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  before  us,  they  may 
t)e  e.xpected  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unemployment. 

The  methods  by  which  masters  sought  men  and 
men  sought  work,  which  were  revealed  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry,  showed  great   lack  of  co-ordination. 

'  The  York  Labour  Exchange  was  opened  in  September  IWIO. 
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The  man's  method  was  usually  "going  all  round," 
or  "  hearing  of  a  vacant  job  from  a  pal,"  or  sometimes 
answering  advertisements;  while  the  masters  in  each 
trade  got  to  know  of  unemployed  men  by  advertise- 
ment, or,  more  often,  through  other  workmen,  or 
selected  them  from  among  personal  applicants  in  a 
most  haphazard  manner.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
lack  of  system,  York  is  a  sufficiently  small  place  for 
such  rough  and  ready  methods  to  have  proved  fairly 
effective,  in  the  cane  of  men  seeking  regidar  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  appreciable 
numlier  of  posts  suited  to  York  men  have,  in  the 
past,  remained  long  vacant  merely  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  an  official  centre  for  bringing  together 
supply  and  demand.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
function  of  the  Exchange  in  this  city  will  be  principally 
to  enlarge  the  labour  market  for  its  workers,  advising 
them  of  vacancies  in  other  towns  when  none  exist  in 
York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  its  inauguration 
the  York  Exchange  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  of 
service  in  placing  men  in  situations  at  a  distance, 
thus  reducing  the  volume  of  unemployment  in  York 
itself.  Probably  the  most  imjiortant  work  of  the 
Exchanges  will  be  to  organise  the  casual  labour 
market.  This  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  if  well 
done  would  in  itself  fully  justify  their  existence,  but 
it  is  a  subject  for  discut^sion  in  the  next  chapter. 

B.  Iii'(jubitio)i  of  Public  Krindoyment. — It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  how  considerable 
is  the  proportion  of  the  total  industry  of  the  country 
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which  is  directly  controlled  by  public  authorities, 
either  national  or  local,  and  that  to  a  large  extent 
this  work  could  be  so  regulated  that  it  should  be 
withheld  w^hen  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is 
active,  and  pushed  forward  in  periods  of  seasonal  or 
cyclical  trade  depression.  But  the  total  number  of 
nieu  in  York  who  are  engaged  on  Government  work 
is  exceedingly  small.  Any  help,  therefore,  to  be 
derived  from  the  regulation  of  Government  orders 
would,  for  the  most  part,  come  indirectly  through  its 
steadying  influence  on  the  trade  of  the  country 
generally.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
this  indirect  influence  on  York's  industry.  The 
figures  given  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  book,  The 
Prevention  of  Destitution,^  which  are  based  upon 
calculations  made  by  Professor  Bowley,  suggest, 
however,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  smooth 
out  cyclical  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  the  volume  of  business.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  policy  could  do  much  to  improve 
matters  at  times  of  general  trade  depression,  it  must 
l)e  remembered  that  periods  of  depression  and  activity 
in  (lifl'erent  localities  do  not  always  synchronise ;  for 
instance,  we  have  shown  that  when  our  census  was 
taken,  trade  in  York  was  rather  depressed,  although 
more  than  usually  active  in  the  country  generally. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  local  problem  would 
not  have  been  helped  by  the  regularisation  of 
Government  orders.      This  consideration  emphasises 

'  I.uDgniaii8  k  Co.,  Itlll,  p.  110  tt  UQ. 
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the  need  for  the  rcgulari.satioii  of  municipal  work,  by 
means  of  whicli  it  is  certain  that  more  might  be  done 
directly  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unemployment  in 
the  city.  It  may  be  urged  that  since,  at  present, 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  tliat  work  done  fur  the 
municipality  in  times  of  general  trade  activity  entails 
either  much  overtime  or  the  introduction  of  outside 
workers,  no  advantage  is  really  to  l>e  gained  by 
postponing  it  to  times  of  trade  depression.  If,  it 
may  be  said,  men  are  to  be  found  unemployed  even 
when  trade  is  active,  vou  are  dointj  as  much  to  reduce 
tiie  volume  of  unemployment  ]>y  giving  the  work  to 
these  men  during  a  time  of  trade  activity  as  you 
would  do  by  giving  it  out  when  trade  was  depressed. 
One  day's  work  does  not  grow  into  two  by  b^ing 
thus  withheld !  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  valid  criticism,  but  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  men 
are  tempted  to  enter  any  industry  in  numbers 
sutiicient  to  cope  with  its  demands  in  times  of  trade 
activity.  By  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  at 
such  times,  more  men  are  tempted  to  enter  the  trade, 
and  consequently  the  number  unemployed  in  that 
trade  in  a  time  of  depression  will  be  greater.  Action 
tending  to  regulate  the  demand  for  labour  in  any 
industry  will  eventually  tend  to  lessen  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  ca.se  of  municipal,  as  of  national  work,  we 
are  without  the  data  ueces.sary  to  estimate  just  how 
nmch  relief  a  policy  of  regularisation  would  atford ; 
but  whether  it  be  great  or  small  it  would  certainly 
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be  in  the  right  direction.  It  caniea  with  it  uo 
danger  of  pauperising  or  of  weakening  personal 
effort,  and  is  in  every  way  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended. 

C.  The  Creation  of  New  Ind^istries. — We  recognise 
the  accuracy  of  the  view  that,  paradoxical  though 
:t  may  seem,  the  problem  of  unemployment  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  creation  of  new  industries.  If  it 
could,  unemployment  would  be  unknown,  or,  at  any 
rate,  reduced  to  a  minimum,  in  towns  where  a  number 
of  new  industries  had  recently  been  started.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  the  fact  being  that  each 
industry  introduced  soon  attracts  its  own  reserve 
of  labour,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  variations 
in  the  demand  for  workers  as  the  old-established 
ones. 

(a)  Forestry. —  But  while  this  holds  good  of 
ordinary  industries,  i.e.  those  whose  activity  at  any 
given  moment  is  determined  by  the  current  demand 
for  the  goods  produced,  it  is  not  true  of  certain  other 
undertakings,  notably  that  connected  with  the  grow- 
ing of  timber,  an  industry  which  in  this  country 
has  been  strangely  neglected.  The  reason  why  the 
general  rule  just  considered  does  not  apply  to  it,  is 
that  the  process  of  producing  timber  is  so  slow  that, 
so  far  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  labour  involved 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
this  is  applied  at  one  time  or  another  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  years.  The  planting  of  trees,  for 
instance,  can  be  held  back  or  pressed  forward  at  will, 
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80  can  the  labour  involved  in  felling  them,  since  it 
does  not  very  much  matter  whether  a  tree  is  cut 
down  when  it  is,  say,  eighty  years  old,  or  left  until 
it  is  eighty-three  or  -four.  This  means  that  the  bulk 
of  the  labour  can  be  applied  in  times  oi'  trade  depres- 
sion and  held  back  when  trade  is  active.  And 
further,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  comparatively 
unskilled  in  character,  thouirh  it  must  ahvavs,  of 
course,  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  highly 
skilled  foresters.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
atlbrestatiou  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  it  should  be 
undertaken  with  this  object,  so  that  the  unskilled 
workers  who  are  temporarily  engaged  upon  it  may 
never  consider  themselves  as  occupied  in  mere 
"  relief  work."  They  must  be  employed  on  strictly 
busiuess  lines — selected  on  account  of  their  special 
fitness  for  the  work,  and  dismissed  if  they  prove 
unfit. 

Let  us  try  and  measure  the  extent  to  which  such 
an  enterprise  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Affbirstatioji '  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  8|  million  acres  suitable  for  atibresta- 
tion.  Of  course  a  forest  does  not  provide  its  maximum 
amount  of  labour  until  the  work  of  felling  and  carting 
away  the  timber  has  (commenced.  How  long  this 
will  be  after  the  planting  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  tree  grown  ;   whether  conifers,  which   mature  in 

'  Vol.  II.  part  i.,  1909  (CJ.  44.;0),  p.  ^2.  For  the  other  details  here 
givtu  also  sec  this  voliinio,  and  I.ami  and  Labour:  Lessons  from  £e'<jium, 
by  B.  S.  Rowntri'p  iMiicinillaii.  1910),  chap.  liii. 
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about  forty  years,  or  broad-leaved  trees,  which  require 
about  eighty.  The  selection  of  trees  would  depend 
largely  on  the  situation,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
one -third  would  be  conifers  and  two- thirds  broad- 
leaved.  If  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  area  were  planted 
annually  (the  proportion  mentioned  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  ultimately  a  sustained  timber  yield),  it 
is  estimated  that  25,500  men  would  be  required 
during  four  winter  months  each  year,  in  addition  to 
a  permanent  staff  of  skilled  foresters,  and  that  about 
an  equal  number  would  derive  indirect  employment 
in  connection  with  the  incidental  and  subsidiary 
occupations  connected  with  forestry,  such  as  road- 
making,  fencing,  etc.  This  demand  for  labour  would 
materially  increase  as  soon  a.s  the  first  important 
thinnings  took  place,  in  about  twenty  years,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  when  the  conifers 
were  ready  for  felling,  and  it  would  reach  its 
maximum  when  the  broad  -  leaved  trees  besan  to 
mature,  at  the  end  of  eighty  years.  From  that  time 
onward,  the  labour  provided  by  th3  forests  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  man  per  100  acres  working  all  the 
year  round,  or  85,000  men  in  all. 

But  if  artbrestation  is  to  be  of  service  in  providing 
work  for  unemployed  men,  the  labour  must  be  so 
organised  that  it  may  be  largely  performed  by 
temporary  workers — as  is  done  in  Belgium,  where, 
not  counting  officials,  nine-tenths  of  the  men  are 
employed  for  four  months  annually,  and  only  one- 
tenth  are  regular  workers.     If  a  similar  arrangement 
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were  iimde  in  Britain,  tiii.s  would  mean  that  131/J50 
men  would  he  employed  permanently,  and  191,2o0 
for  four  nionth.s  each  vear. 

if 

York's  share  in  the  national  afforestation  scheme, 
pro  rata  with  her  population,  would  he  17,000  acres, 
and  this  would  at  first  provide  work  for  ahout  .00 
men  for  four  months  each  winter  in  planting,  niid 
approximately  another  50  in  subsidiary  forest  work, 
making  ahout  100  in  all.  These  numhers,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  materially  iiK-rease  as  the  first 
thimdngs  hegan  to  he  maile  in  twenty  years,  and 
again  when  the  conifers  hegan  to  mature  at  the  end 
of  forty  years.  At  the  end  of  eighty  years,  when 
the  whole  forest  reached  maturity,  42  men  would 
he  permanently  employed,  and  382  for  four  months 
each  winter. 

The  total  capital  cost  of  afforestation  is  estimated 
by  the  Royal  Commission  at  £13  :  6  :  8  per  acre,'  and 
tlie  annual  outlay  for  administrative  purjwses  at  43, 
per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  buying  and  planting  285 
acres  annually-  would  therefore  he  ahout  £3800. 
Assuming  the  money  were  borrowed  at  3  per  cent 
(the  rate  allowed  for  by  the  lloyal  Commission  on 
Attbrestation),  the  loss  to  the  city  would  he  £180  the 
first  year,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  £5953  in  the  fortieth 
year.  Then  the  timber-felling  would  begin,  and  the 
loss  would  be  gradually  changed  into  a  profit.  After 
the  eighty-first  year  the  animal  profit  should  be  ahout 

'   Uu.),  £6  :  10s.  :  i.laiiting,  £(!  ;  IQs.  ;  coiitiiigePclea,  6.s    8(J 
»  /.«   one.sixtieth  of  17.000  acres,  wl.ich  on  a  pro  raui  with  iKJLulation 
basi8  would  be  York's  share  of  the  whole  area. 
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£33,000,  or  3|  per  cent   cnnipouud  interest  ou  i/ie 
capital  invested.' 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  pcndd  which  must  elapse 
before  a  scheme  of  atfureatation  becomes  profitable  is 
loufj,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantafjes  to  be 
gained  are  very  great.  It  would  substantially  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  York   if 

'  Nkt  Annial  Dkficit  ok  SiRurs 
{CnlcnlaUil  from    Tahir  yiifji  in   Cii.  4460) 
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856 
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81 
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1 

+     3992 
+  41,021* 
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This  revenui'  i^  not  constant  in  each  succeecling  year,  and  will  tic 
ilecreased  very  largely  during  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  hundred  and 
fortieth  year.  It  may  be  rtpresented  by  an  ajipro.Tini*te  equalised  annual 
revenue  of  £33,100. 

A'(<^.--The  variations  in  returns  from  the  fortieth  to  the  .sixtieth  year, 
are  due  to  the  proceeds  from  thinning. 
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year  by  year  a  number  of  men,  rising  gradually  from 
about  100  to  nearly  400,  couM  lie  drawn  from  the 
labour  market  for  four  months  each  winter — especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  could  be 
increased  or  reduced  according  to  the  amount  of 
unemployment  in  the  city.* 

(h)  Other  Enterprises.  —  We  have  discussed 
afforestation  as  probably  the  most  important  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  the  mere  creation 
of  new  industries  will  not  solve  the  unemployed 
problem.  Obviou.dy,  however,  any  industry  in  which 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  can  be  modified 
without  regard  to  *^^he  immediate  state  of  trade, 
will  fall  into  the  same  category.  The  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  and  of  foreshores  is  usually  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  and  other  works  of  national 
importance  may  from  time  to  time  suggest  them- 
selves. Something  has  already  beea  done  at  times 
of  trade  depression  ly  many  local  authorities  in  the 
direction  of  pressing  forward  road  improvements, 
river  embankments,  the  laying  out  of  parks,  and 
the  like.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
because  the  work  is  needed,  and  should  be  conducted 
on  business  principles  and  not  as  relief  work.  The 
l)est  men  available  should  be  selected  for  the  task. 


'  It  »h<iulil  |ht1i.i|is  111'  stHtc.l  tliat  in  a  volunie  iiiiMislicd  in  1910  (The 
Drvrhipnifnt  of  Ilnliilt  h'nri-flrii),  Mr.  A.  C.  Kort"!!,  K.H.A.S.,  states  that  he 
consiinTs  till'  ri'port  of  tlu'  IJoyal  Coiniuissinn  on  Airort'staticin  takes  too 
optimistic  a  view  of  tlic  tinaminl  a.s|H(ts  of  fnrestry.  We  \v.\\r  not  tlie  ox- 
jiert  knowleikv'  nereasary  to  estimate  tlie  value  of  tliis  iriticisni. 
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and  thej  should  be  dismissed  if  not  satisfactory^ 

since  men  engaged  upon  ordinary  relief  work,  whether 
offered  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  or  by  a  municipal 
Distress  Committee,  regard  their  employment  as 
a  kind  of  charity,  and  seldom  put  forward  their 
best  effort.  Moreover,  although  the  remuneration 
is  usually  too  small  to  maintain  them  in  physical 
efficiency,  the  cost  of  the  work  done  proves  to  be 
enormous. 

Of  course,  work  such  as  is  here  contemplated  will 
only  directly  relieve  the  unemployment  of  a  certain 
class  of  workers,  for  those  unused  to  heavy  labour 
could  not  undertake  it.  But  undoubtedly  the 
temporary  absorption  in  afforestation  or  other  work 
of  some  hundreds  of  men  who  were  competing  for 
every  unskilled  job,  whether  light  or  heavy,  would 
improve  the  prospects  of  those  who  were  left. 

D.  Short  Time. — Something  might  be  done  to 
avoid  distress  consequent  on  a  lessening  in  the 
demand  for  labour  in  any  particular  industry  by 
working  all  the  men  .short  time  instead  of  dismissing 
some  and  keeping  the  rest  on  full  time.  But  an 
examination  of  the  particulars  on  pp.  30  to  51  shows 
how  limited  is  the  extent  to  which  such  a  policy 
could  be  adopted.  First  it  would  only  apply  to 
those  men  who  lost  their  last  job  through  slackness 
of  trade,  and  they  were  only  a  small  minority,  while 
even  all  the  members  of  this  minority  could  not 
be  included.  Again,  the  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
tress arising  from  periods  of  trade  depression  can 
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wisely  be  met  by  workiug  ishort  tune  can  never  be 
great,  since,  in  all  except  highly  paid  trades,  any 
reduction  made  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  wages,  must,  or  should  be,  very 
small.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  dangerous  policy — 
first,  because  it  places  the  whole  burden  of  meeting 
the  ditiiculty  upon  the  workers,  regardless  of  their 
individual  ability  to  bear  it  ;  and  second,  because 
it  conceals  the  evil  of  unemployment,  while  doing 
nothing  to  lessen  it.  It  is  better  that  the  com- 
munity should  actually  face  and  overcome  the 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  entire  unemploy- 
ment of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men,  than 
that  the  income  of  a  large  number  should  for  any 
length  of  time  fall  seriously  below  the  minimum 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency. 
There  is  a  great  risk  that  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  workers  might  be  permanently  lowered  if  the 
policy  of  working  short  time  during  protracted 
periods  of  trade  depression  were  generally  adopted. 

E.  I'Jinu/rfttion.  ^  The  (question  may  l>e  asked 
whether,  among  the  men  here  considere<l,  there  are 
many  who.  with  their  families,  might  with  advantage 
emigrate  to  countries  where  the  demand  for  laltour 
is  greater  than  at  lionie.  We  nmy  at  once  rule  out 
the  19  per  cent  of  the  total  numlier  whose  age 
interferes  with  their  prospects  at  home,  and  who 
cannot  l)e  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  an 
entirely  fresh  environment  hbroad.  W'c  may  al>o 
exclude  nearly  all  who  suffer  fioni  physical  disqualifi- 
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cations,  and  could  not  undertake  the  heavy  work 
which  is  generally  required  of  immigrants  into  new 
countries,  and  most  of  those  who  are  out  of  work 
on  account  of  defects  of  character.  These  together 
amount  to  half  the  men  in  this  class.  Of  the 
remaining  half,  undoubtedly  many  would  succeed 
if  they  emigrated,  but  as  regards  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  would  the  money  enabling  them 
to  do  so  be  well  spent  ?  The  men  and  families  who 
emigrated  during  a  period  of  bad  trade  would  not 
return  when  times  improved,  and  their  work  would 
lie  lost  to  the  mother  country.  All  unused  labour, 
like  unused  land  or  capital,  is  potential  wealth  and 
a  national  asset ;  to  reject  it  because,  through  some 
maladjustment  of  our  industrial  system,  it  is  left 
momentarily  idle,  is  like  giving  away  machinery 
because  for  a  time  the  supply  of  fuel  has  run  short. 
Until  there  is  evidence  of  a  shortage  of  land  and 
capital  in  the  country,  the  emigration  of  labour— 
the  third  factor  in  the  production  of  all  wealth — 
must  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  organise  these  three  factors. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  dispense  with  one  of  them,  but 
to  co-ordinate  them  aright.' 

F.  llw  Training  of  Youths. — Before  concludin" 
this  chapter,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  proposals 
made  in  Chapf^r  I,  for  the  better  training  of  youths, 
which,   if  rightly   given,    and    accompanied    by  the 

\V  I'  ar.'  lieru,  of  cour-s.-,  ouly  discus.sing  cmigr^tiuu  frum  the  i-jint  of 
vi-w  of  uiic'iii[iloyiiU'iit. 
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personal  help  and  guidance  of  Advisory  Committees, 
would  not  only  increase  their  general  intelligence, 
physical  powers  and  industrial  efficiency,  but  strengthen 
their  whole  moral  fibre.  Our  review  of  the  various 
factors  which  have  directly  led  to  the  unemployment 
of  the  men,  and  handicap  them  in  their  search  for 
work,  has  shown  how  great  is  the  need  for  such  help, 
and  how  important  would  be  its  consequences  in 
diminishing  adult  unemployment.  We  are  confident 
that  .some  such  scheme  as  we  have  outlined  in  C  pter 
I.  must  find  a  place  ir  any  adequate  attempt  to 
grapple  with  this  problem. 


1'^ 


The  conclusions  here  arrived  ut  on  the  probable 
efficacy  of  various  proposed  methods  of  decreasing 
unemployment  among  those  who  have,  within  the 
last  two  years,  been  engaged  in  and  are  still  seek- 
ing regular  work,  may  briefly  lie  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

A.  That  the  usefulness  of  the  Labour  Exchange 
will  lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  advising  York 
workers  of  vacancies  in  other  towns  than  in  filling 
local  vacancies  which  would  not  previously  have  been 
filled. 

B.  That  the  policy  of  regulating  the  work  given 
out  by  public  bodies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  is  thoroughly  sound ;  and  its  effect  in 
reducing  the  volume  of  unemployment  in  times  of 
trade  depression  would  be  considerable. 

C.  (a)  That  if  the  nation  fully  developed  a  scheme 
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for  the  aftbrestation  of  waste  lands,  York's  share  in 
the  demand  for  hibour  created  raiglit  be  expected  at 
first  to  average  100  men  for  four  months  a  year, 
which  number  would  gradually  increase  to  nearly  400 
as  the  forests  became  established,  and  the  work  of 
felling  timber  commenced.  The  average  demand  for 
labour  could  be  modified  according  to  the  state  of 
trade. 

(h)  That  other  similar  enterpri.ses  undertaken  by 
the  Government  or  ])y  the  Local  Authority,  might 
likewise  prove  useful  in  this  direction,  but  only  if 
managed  on  strictly  business  lines,  and  not  on  those 
uf  what  is  commonly  understood  as  "  rehef  work." 

D.  That  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  of  unemploy- 
nieut  could  wisely  Ite  met  by  working  shorter  time 
is  small. 

E.  That  emigration  is  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployment 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  in  this  class. 

F.  That  no  scheme  for  reducing  unemployment 
among  adults  is  likely  to  succeed  which  neglects  the 
training  of  youths  between  the  ages,  say,  of  14  and 
19,  and  that  much  may  be  hoped  from  wisely  directed 
and  sy.stematic  efforts  in  this  direction. 

\\  e  have  been  led  to  these  conclusions  by  our 
study  of  tlie  facts,  and  it  is  clear  that  while  none  of 
the  proposals  considered  would  solve  the  problem,  i.e. 
create  a  machinery  liy  which  any  temporary  surplus 
of  labour  would  be  automatically  absorbed,  some  of 
them  would  go  far  in  this  direction,  especially  if  the 
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suggest ious  made  at  the  end  of  the  previous  chapter 
were  fully  acteil  upon. 

It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  that  there  should  nerrr  be  any  reserve  of 
workers,  any  more  than  that  there  should  never 
be  a  reserve  of  land  or  capital,  available  for  the 
development  of  fresh  business  enterprise,  or  for 
meeting  the  constantly  changing  calls  made  by  the 
nation's  industries.  But  just  as  land  and  capital, 
when  for  the  moment  no  ojiportunity  occurs  for 
putting  them  to  their  fullest  uses,  are  put  to  uses  of 
secondary  importance,  or  at  any  rate  taken  care  of, 
even  at  the  cost  of  current  expenditure,  so,  if  only 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  lattour  which  at  the 
moment  is  not  required,  should  be  taken  care  of  so 
that  it  may  be  at  once  available  in  an  efficient 
condition  when  wanted.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
wasteful  to  allow  this  essential  factor  in  the  creation 
of  wealth  to  deteriorate  when  it  is  not  in  actual  use. 
An  employer  who  adopted  such  u  course  with  his 
machines,  or  a  farmer  who  thus  farmed  his  land, 
would  be  held  up  to  tlerision  as  incompetent.  Once 
it  is  recognised  that  unemployed  labour  should  be 
treated  as  carefully  as  unemployed  land  or  capital, 
a  great  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  ;  and  we 
can  then  address  ourselves  whole-heartedly  to  de- 
termining on  whom  the  responsibility  for  its  preserva- 
tion shall  rest,  and  the  methods  likely  to  achieve  the 
desired  end. 


CHAPTER   III 

CASUAL    WORKERS 

(441  iu  number) 

I\  this  chapter  we  shall  cou.sider  those  casual  workers, 
out  of  work  on  June  7,  1910,  who  are  permanently 
uiider-employed,  but  are,  as  far  as  we  could  ascer- 
tain, more  or  less  earnestly  seeking  for  work.  The 
'lass  includes  a  great  variety  of  types:  (1)  the  man 
wlio  depends  principally  upon  a  particular  industrial 
firm  or  group  of  trades  for  intermittent  employment ; 
(2)  the  man  who  interchanges  two  or  more  seasonal 
employments  in  a  more  or  less  regular  succession  ;  (3) 
the  outdoor  labourer  ;  (4)  the  porter  with  a  connection 
of  his  own  ;  and  (5)  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  turn  their  hand  to  any  work,  indoor  or  out. 
It  also  includes  (6)  a  small  number  who,  at  one  time 
in  their  career,  have  been  skilled  workmen.  The  only 
characteristic  which  these  types  have  in  common, 
which  justifies  their  being  grouped  into  one  class,  is 
that  they  have  all  for  at  lea.st  two  years  depended 
for  their  livelihood  upon  temporary  employment.  We 
here    definitely    exclude    from    consideration    casual 
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workers  who  are  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
whether  skilled  workmen,  .such  as  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, or  painters,  or  unskilled  labourers,  who  rely 
entirely  or  principally  on  the  building  trades  for  their 
living. 

The  questions  which  we  shall  seek  to  answer  are 
the  following  : — 

First. —  What  is  ttie  probable  number  of  caaual  workers, 
as  here  defined,  in  York  ? 

Second. —  How   is    it   thai    tlicse    intn  are  employed  in 
casuiil   anil    not  in   regular   work  ?      Is  it  due,  for 
instance,  (a)  to  their  home  training',  or  (b)  to  personal 
failini^s,   eitlier    of    physicjue,  (jr  character,  or   (c) 
to    imlustri.il    and    economic   conditions,  of  which 
they  are  the  victims,  but  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible  ? 
Third. — How    many   men    have    never   l)een    regularly 
cmployi'd,  and   Imw  many  were  regularly  employed 
at  one  time,  hut   have  since  become  casuals?      In 
the   latter  case,  what  has  made  them  casuals,  and 
what  ]irevcnts  them  from  resuming  regular  work  ? 
Fourth. — Are   their  lives  on   the  whole  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, or  is  there  marked  evidence  of  demoralisation 
and  degradation  ?      In  a  word,  does  this  class  consist 
of  "  unemi>loyables  "  in  the  making  ? 

These  questions,  with  a  tew  remarks  on  the  methods 
which  the  facts  suggest  fur  remedying  some  of  the 
evils  connected  with  casual  labour,  will  form  the 
principal  subject-matter  of  this  chapter. 
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Number  of  Casual  Workers 

The  class  of  cnsual  workers  is  a  large  one,  con- 
sisting of  441  men,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  deal  in  this  chapter  only  with  those  who  happened 
to  be  out  of  work  on  June  7,  1910,  and  the  total 
number  of  men  in  York  who  depend  upon  casual 
employment  for  their  livelihood  is  considerably 
greater.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  that 
total  number  is,  but,  judging  from  such  information  as 
we  have,  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  700,  and  may  very 
possibly  be  more.  Still,  it  may  be  taken  as  practically 
certain  that,  whatever  it  be,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  composing  it  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  men  here  described  in  detail. 

Tlie  class  may  be  divided  at  the  outset  into  two 
groups :  viz.  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have 
not,  been  engaged  at  some  time  or  other  in  regular 
work,  that  is,  in  continuous  work  for  one  employer, 
lastins;  over  at  least  a  vear.' 

Men  who  have  neveh  Worked  Ke<;ulakly 
(83  IN  Number) 

This  group  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  can 
soon  l)e  disposed  of.  In  order  to  help  the  reader 
better  to  picture  the  men  it  includes,  we  give  on 
pp.  88  to  91  certain  extracts  from  our  investigators' 
note-books  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 

'   Kigliti'cn  (iouiitfiil  cast's  Imve  betu  adiled  to  those  who  I'rol  My  have 
been  engaged  in  regular  work. 
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We  only  give  here  u  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
information  gained  regarding  each  ca^e,  partly  from 
exigencies  of  space,  and  partly  because  much  of  the 
information  was  given  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  he  published  in  such  a  form  as  might  lead 
to  the  identification  of  the  persons  concerned.'  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  ages  of  the  men  in  this  group 
vary  from  19  to  1)7.'  It  is  notoriously  difficult 
to  get  any  exact  information  with  regard  to  the 
upbringing  of  men  of  this  class,  but  such  data  as 
we  have  gathered  confirm  what  was  f>,  natural  supposi- 
tion, that  the  great  majority  come  from  unsatisfactory 
slum  homes,  and  have  never  really  had  a  chance  to 
become  good  workers. 

The  existence  of  this  group  points  to  the  import- 

.Jl/'  ""/",'','■  """""I-^;  '""''■^""""■'  "'••'».  i"  nmny  in.ta, ,<-,■.,  a  casu.l  wnrkor 
CO,  1,1  not.  If  „.  «„„I,1,  Riv.  »,-c»r,itp  infonnation  as  to  his  average  carnii.es  • 
«.Ki  h,„..  ,1„.  „,,„,„,  r.g..ini,„«  ,lu„,  nmst  l,.  !„„k,.d  upon  as  ni.rely' 
ai.proxnna  ,..  N.-verth,-!,.,,,  th,,v  serve  to  show  ^h-th.r  the  earnings  . 
...1.^  an.ul  or  slight.  Th.  .stafrnents  of  the  earnings  of  other  n,en,l!>rs  of 
th,.  anulyare  n.ore  acrnrate,  .simv  in  the  nifijority" of  cases  tl,oy  refe-  to 
regular  en,,,  oyn.ent.  We  hav,.  not  su!.„,itte,|  then,  to  t!,e  enipLnvr.  hut 
iiHve  cheeke,i  then,  to  a  certain  e.tent  fron,  our  kno„le,ige  of  tiie  «ages 
current  in  >  nrk  in  .l.tlVrent  occiipation.s.  ^ 
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Huce   of   compulsory    traiuiug    for    all    unemployed 
lads.     It  is  not  uulikeiy  that  if  these  83  men  had 
undergone  such  training,  and  if,  associated  with  it, 
tiiere  had  l)een  the  personal  help  and  friendship  that 
is  given  in  connection  with  Care  Committees,  not  a 
few  of  them   might  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  workers.     It  would  he  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  are  nearly  all  of  unsatisfactory  character 
or  physique.     On  the  contrary,  38  api)eared  to  be 
fully  up  to  the  average  of  unskilled  workers,  both 
physically  and  mentally.     Xothiu^  ,vas  known  against 
their  characters,  and  many  of  them  worked  well  in 
their  temporary  jobs  ;  probably  lack  of  training  alone 
IS  responsible  for  their  never  having  been  engaged  in 
regular  work.     Twenty-eight  of  the  group  appeared 
to  be  physically  strong,  but  of  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter, but  to  what  extent  their  characters  have  de- 
teriorated as  a  result  of  casual  work  we  cannot  .say. 
Only  17  showed  definite  signs  of  physi(.-al  weakness, 
and   here  again   we  do   not   know  how    far  it  is   a 
cause  and  how  far  a  consequence  of  their  irregular 
manner  of  life.' 

In  passing,  i*.  may  be  remarked  that  20  men  in 
this  group  have  been  in  the  army.  Possibly  they 
cntere.l  because  they  were  Tiot  a  succeas  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  but  the  fact  that  after  leaving  they 

Of  til-  83  iii.n,  38  were  of  ^ood  lu.alth  atui  ^ooil  diaract.T. 
C     ,,      ,,  poor       ,,        ,,    goo.!         ,, 
2S     ,,      ,,  good      ,,        ,,     baa 
T,  ,  «     ..      „  poor       ,,        „     |,tt,i 

llio  t.rni    'p,wr  lieilth  '  includes  iiuiital  ili-llci.-iiui.s. 
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still  remain  casual  workers,  suggests  the  advisability 
of  so  training  men  while  they  are  with  the  colours, 
that  they  may  liecorae  efficient  and  regular  workers 
when  t'cv  re-enter  industrial  life. 


Mkn   who  iiAVK  ONXK  BERN  IN   KEt;n.Ai;   Employment 
(:558  IN   NuMiiEi:} 

The  main  interest  in  this  chapter  centres  in  those 
who  have  once  worked  regularly.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  why  tliey  have  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  the  detailed  particulars  given  in  the  following 
pages  will  help  us  to  answer  this  qucstior  ' 

Ag<'S. — Dealing  first  with  the  ages  of  "len  in  this 
group,  which  we  know  for  ;}49  of  the  ,  it  will  be 
noted  that  they  \ary  from  I'J  to  70,  classified  as 
follows : — 


Age. 

No. 

Per  ft'iit. 

(Vr  cent  ol  all  Men  of 
these  A^es  living  in  York. 

19  to  -25 

75 

21  5 

'                                              1 
14 

■J  6   „   30 

68 

19.^> 

1'9 

31    „   35 

36 

103 

12 

3fl   „   40 

32 

9-2 

1-2               ' 

41    „   45 

32 

9-2 

1-5 

46   „   50 

37 

106 

1-9 

r,i  „  55 

29 

8'3 

1-6 

56   „   60 

14 

4  0 

12 

61    „  65 

18 

51 

1-7 

66  „   70 

7 

2-0 

10 

Ov.T    70 

1 

1          349 

03 
100-0 

01 

1  Aveiige  1-4 

It  is  an  unsat'sfactory  feature  that  so  many  young 

'  See  footnote,  ]>.  yj. 
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men  should  only  be  casually  employed.  It  will  he 
noted  that  over  half  the  members  of  this  group  are 
uuder  3G  years  of  age. 

Proportion  of  Skilled  Workers.— OxAj  68  have 
l)een  skilled  workers.'  This  fact  indicates  the  com- 
parative security  which  the  possession  of  a  trade 
gives  a  man.  It  will  n..  protect  him  from  recurring 
periods  of  unemployment  at  times  of  trade  depression  ; 
but  judging  from  the  preseut  analysis  it  generally 
secures  him  against  sinking  down,  through  long- 
continued  inability  to  find  regular  work,  to  the  level 
of  a  "casual." 

Reasons  why  last  Regular  Employment  was  lost. — 
We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain,  wherever 
possible,  the  reasons  why  the  last  regular  employment 
of  these  men  was  lost.  The  information  obtained  from 
the  workers  themselves  in  the  first  instance  was 
checked,  where  at  all  possible,  by  reference  to  other 
persons,  usually  their  previous  employers.  Setting 
aside  93  cases  where  the  statistics  seemed  of  doubtful 
value,^  we  are  able  to  report  on  265  cases. 

'  The  figure  cannot  lie  stated  with  alisolute  accuracy,  as  in  many  cases 
tlie  jKirtieulars  given  regarding  Dccujjationi  follnwed  were  too  indelinite  to 
I  ii.ilile  US  to  say  witli  certainty  whether  they  were  skilled  or  not.  We  refer 
lo  such  descrintions  as  "comb  worker,  "  "cement  worker."  etc.  Our  estimate 
of  70  as  the  number  of  once  skill.<i  workeri  is  probably  an  outside  one. 
In  aildition  to  these  there  are  41  who  followed  ]«rtially  skilled  tr»<lei, 
I.e.  trades  skilled  in  their  higher,  but  not  in  their  lower  branches,  r.y. 
engine-driver,  giinlener,  etc.  The  j.rcsum  ition  is  that  the  men  found  in 
lliis  class  follnwed  the  lower   prain'  es  of  these  occupations. 

"  This  nunilier  includes  .iiany  cases  of  alleged  "slackness  of  trade" 
entered  in  the  table  in  ijuotation  marks)  which  could  not  be  verihe<l. 
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A'ly 

Ca-iual  labourt'r 
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H'xir  rMp;iiriri^'.2n<J  hai.-I 

work 

Nil   . 
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i"!.s,  wliit*'wa,^luii.,. 
.luiiicriii.'.  labiiMiint:,  Ht.'. 
W.irks  ;  .lays  a  wc.>k  li.r  ,','  ', 

'i"ipl...4.'r,  ami  attends 

niai  ket 

.Vll  r..r  L'  y..ar<  .     .\nv      . 

Cacluimii        .         .        .     (ii(i,ni  . 

<  i«Ti  trail..       .        .        .     .\ny 

C.it.'Ii    j..h-,    nil    for    3 

tn.tnths 
<-'..ll..ctiTi;,'     niu.shr.i..Tin,    iJarlenincoi  any 
_  lierri.-s,etc.,ri.lUfwoik 
K.iini      .Ujurer,    \  atcli-    K.-irm  w.irk  or  .mv 

man 
'l:ir.l.-nni/,  >vliitfw,asl,iii^   l'aint..i     or     biii|.|i-r« 
lalxjiirer 

<  l.'atiiij-  i-attl,.  pens       .     .\iiy 

Wi;,.i,,w    i-!.-,-iniT,    pall-    r,..j,..nil  lal..iir.r 

l>ear..r,  bill  .listrib.itor 
(Inarniy  ^  y.'ars),  fhieiu 

biiiM.-rs  liiU.iirer 
(■at!l..,lr..v.r,.,,li.|i  woik    {i.Mi..ral  i.iboiii.i 

"itti  bntcli.  1  .111,1  ni;iK 

.l.ul.T 
II   :M.T  <    lab.  i.rer    .in. I 

»bitew;i^'i.T 


Apfuni.t  Pel 

^..lial  ilan.liiap 

in  Sear,  b  t.ir 

li.-:;iiiar  \V.,rk. 


T.ni  por.iry 

.l.iiiia^'Htofo'it 
I).-li.at.)li..aitl, 


lla.l  ■•y.'si^bl 


Itb.-uinal  isrii 
an.i  .sciatica 

Skin  trunbl. 
and  nipiitai 
.leticiencv 

N"..li.'         .'      . 

Il.-b.-altb 

Deb'ctiv..  »it;bt 

.v.. II.. 


Iicafn.'ss  . 

None 

I'eli.'ate  liealtb 

Intern  i».i»n.e  . 

IHiHas.'.l      liip, 
on..  8boii  le.; 
None 


„  -^    ^" 


T 
Yej* 


1/- 
i:.  ■ 


r./- 


3         I 
4 


•       .. 


Nu 


V.-s 


Ye.s    I 
No     ; 


37,8 


Noil.- 
A»;e  . 


l.a.k    .  r   mtel 

b^'f.l, -e 
Non.. 


I,'- 
"I- 
1/0 


3:.,6 

r./.i 
14;- 


i  '  1 

S    I    . 


4         1 

.'•        1 
3 


Yoa 

N.) 


V.-. 
No 


A„...  . 


■  I   IK.'- 


1 

N'. 

2 

3        V..- 

5 

..      No 

1    '     ,. 

.o  peinioiiv  p.i.ii  ,,.||..i,  ft. .,  but  n.,t  01  c.v.i.,iul  gin,  .,r  >aMiu-» 


.•in/. 


*  .St.-  not..,  p.  .'1 


ill 


!  Jj 

!'  'I' 


,l'-: 


f^ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

CASUAL   WORKERS   WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


Nat\irp. 


I'itkiiiK'-ra-'-  iMiik'  r 
Jolni'i  B  lal'ourfr  . 
f<niithii  Ulmiir.  r  . 

I  Canteen  »ait<T 
Cab-ilriver     . 
M:ulim<>  att«n<laiil 

i  • 

'  C:Lb-'lriv»'r 
Farm  laUmr-'i 

i 

Oial  portpr    . 
Carter     . 


Farm      latKHu-r      au'l 
iiuarryniaii 

I  "TakiT-in'  (L-la^swiirU-) 


I  Klour-mill  lut'ourer 
I  Navvy  on  imWU'  ^^■"ll^- 
Flour  i«icker 
()«;lfr     ... 


(triM.iii  , 
i  Sjiwvf  r  . 
I  Drilling  macliiiu^l 

'  liraytnaii 
i  i\Ki\  carU-r 

'  Stnk'T   . 

Cart'T    . 

J..inrr    . 


I,a,<t  U.'ijiilar  Enployment. 


Dura-    I  X  i.S'^       DalP  nf 
timi      iis-it      Leaving. 
(year^A  -  ?  5  -  * 

j       ill!  , 


Causi'  of  I.faving. 


rr>-Npnt  Condition. 


rhysi'iup. 


Yes 


4 

?     I 


1 

3 
4 
II 


li«l2 
l'.«i4 


l:«n  111 


Iii-iutioi  I-.iiiiTiiin  . 
Clii>iiii;  (if  wiiika. 
iJismiisi"!  (wliy  ') 


33 

I'AiT  Caiit"-'"!!  t-iki'ii  over  by     34 

r'tiilracturit 
lHin-iii.-lil     if      rro- 

jinet'ir 
I'KM  C'lo.ilii^' of  works.  ■*■ 


Yi-i 


•Ian.  I '.-OS    i 

li.MO        I  Work  si'a^oiial 


No 
Yi< 


11.104         1  Oliji-Ct"!  to  jolis  nivpii     3 
\     him 

1006  lii'tiri'inilit      of      fin-     3 

|iloy<T 

1004  ro  lii'tter  hiiiisflf 


I'lti.  loio     Only  U'liijiorary  . 
Kiiil  of  contract  . 
Scjil.  loOi)     To  U-tti'i  hiniK.lf 
tS'.ii 


y,     (io.l 


37 
47 

.'i3 

3.;  Kifelk'nt 

■2J  SlroTiK'   . 

30  Kxcellent 

4.'.  llobnst  . 


I'.iiiJ 
loOo 


Auj.  10 

I'.iO.'i 


To  li.>ttiT  liiniBcir 
Hankriliitcy  of  ttrni 
ill  lictter  liinisi'lf 

Iiiftlri-iioicy . 
llcalli  of  eniployi'i 

IlUii'Ss. 

"Slackness" 


43  ,, 

41  StroMn   . 

17  I  ■J3  Oooil 

■.'3  .'^troiif!   . 

41  Hiil.tlsl  . 

3S  ,  Exci'lli'nt 

40  Strong    . 

.'lO  lle.illhy 

4o 

ii  Fairly  j;ooil 

47  „ 
44 

.-,0  I 

■:■•  L'liJiTsizol 
60     Fair 


Ill 


CASUAL  WORKERS 
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i'reseijt  Condition 


1    ;i.s:r.<iH 


K^  ■■■'.l.'i.t 


"I  «.,rUr 


i-:. 


■■)  .Ir.rikor.  Ii-it 
"*l  rrf.Teiu'i-s 


Naluri*  of  Casual 
Uccui>atiujis. 


Nature  (if  I'cnnani'nt 
Ot'cupations  s(ju>,'ht. 


'  I 


Cattli-tuctions,  liawkinx,) 

tra.liii^:  in  nh[  irDu         ! 
Hiiti-i  |>.irt>T  in  suMiiuer,  '  HotW  [loiVr  or  »ait'T 

I'lult  waiter  in  wirittr 
Cattle  market  ami  auc-    Any 

tiuni,  unloading  boats 

Canteen  waiUT,  railway  '  Waiter      or     rai 
...I""''-'"  (K^rter 

"""•'■■     ■        .        .        .  *  Calj-dnver 

I.atiniirer,  aaml  yanl,  et«.  '■ 
liar.lener      ami      otlier  !  Anv 

asual  work  I 

Eiiiiineers    and   Ken«r»l 

lalx^iirer 
General        labourer, 

liawker 
.Seasonal     farm      work. 

sortiMj;  wo,p1,  unload-  ■ 

in;;      boatji,      ^-eneral 

lalkMirer  i 

Hriiklayers       lalwurer,  , 

markets,  furniture  re. 

iiiuver 
Farm    work,    uiiluailing  j     ,, 
"111,    cartiiiK,    navvy-  ' 

Huilder'.s  labourer,  cart-  i 
Mv'.     Kardeniiic,     and  ' 

itiier 

Faiiii       work,       engine  |     ., 

i-leaner,  builder's  lab-  . 

"urer,  navvy 
Farm  work,  carting        .  i  None 

N:n\y  (.n  i.ublie  worki.    .VavvyinL- 

farm  unrk 
Coal  [wrter  ,     Any 

(Army     IS'.i.'     to     19118),  :     ,, 

general  labourer,  wo<jl 

siirter 
Coal  portfr  and  <artei 
'iro-iiii  arid  gardener 
L'liliadini:  boats      . 
Co.il    yard    and  general 

labourer 
Coil  yard  liiUiuier  . 
1'i.loa.liiit;  lK«t.,  and  on    On  rniu  craft 

ruer  ctnfl 
Very       little,      jiainter's 

Til  Mel  aiel  .).|.|  j..!,, 
Caltle  fairs,  raj;  and  Imne 

s'Ttinn,  miloadinL- 

Uiats 
Hi!;  delivering 


Apiiarent  I'-i- 

s^mal  flaiidicaps 

in  search  for 

Kegular  Work. 


Carting;  or  .iny 
(fnxini  or  gan'len 
Any 


>    r. 

<3 


t;  i 

1 

^*J- 

"S2 

P           1 

ti? 

0  =  :; 

t!? 

*^-? 

'^.  c 

=   V 

>.-j 

i*  ?E 

i     £- 

5 

<•=  = 

U< 

-^  .3  = 

■m 

»^"-'''  i  "fi  til  rr,M,Ur  p..monH.  poor  relief,  etc,  butnot  ...Ta.^.nhml  Kift.'or  MTinK« 


li  i' 
I 


il 


Ml 


■^  See  note,  [i.  01. 


."    1    ■ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


CASUAI.    WURKERS    WHO    UAVK    RKEN 


Ijist  l{'-R"UirEin|.l..y"'''"''t- 


N  It   r-. 


|i  Hi- 

:  ■III 

(y.al-1 


i  Varhiii>'  alt''n'laiit 

I  t.aiii'-K*'*!"!  . 
I 
CartT     .         .         ■         ■ 

i  KTi^ni'-"liH'i 

j      Mr,' 

j  En^ii!''.'!  >la!"'i.r.T       . 

;  l.at""!!'-:      ""      l.ulilic- 

witrks 
1  Knr>:.-l..iiil    ■ 


i 
11 


Nn 


!  Carriaf    I'u.mI'T's    ap- 
i      prt'iitu!!- 

'  LaliuupT        .         ■        •         - 

CHiiloction-i^       "V    2  "r  3 
I      l,uiM>T'<  lal".iii  'I 
I  F.rrali.l  I"')- 


i  li-,lll.l.-l's  l;a«)ur.T 
lUiUpo-t.T 

'  EliHini'''r's  ialuHiPT 


Hotll"  mi-Imt        .  " 

l\inf"i-ti'iii.-r.t  laUnir.r         -^ 
Eiu'ini'-'lriviT        .        ■       -• 


No 


Y.s 


U'asiiii  ^tvt'M  lint  rliifkt'il. 


|iat»"t' 
[.■■■i\  iiij. 


Caus"  "I  l.-aviii--. 


I'.iQ-  Cl">llin  "f  ""f*" 


1-Ml 

1-97 

I'.irtS 
I'.KJ-. 

r.'iiO 

l-.i'.' 


In  -tart  f./r  liiiii-'-if 
T.I  U-tt'T  l.im.-''lf 

MrklieSM 

liitcuiii'iaiic-.. 

FlIl^'T  lilt  ')tt 

(  l.isint;  iif  »ork-i 
Fiiii.-*li  nf  i')iitiai-t 
L'liiMli„  01  wnr'k-i 


l.ii.kyarlliax.iiT'l- 

Al»iiit 
1 

LalniUi'-r 

Fri-m  li  pnli^l.'"      ■ 

All   lit 

>■  s 

1  En^ilii-er'N  lul-.tiir-T 

.     Alit.  4 

„i,,.iiitn 

Wln-tlltT 

ri-juiiif' 

'' 

1  F'iim-"iill  lal«mtfi' 

a 

•■ 

1  Fcm'tiiaii 

.  1   j.'i 

Croniii  aii'l  Lrai'lill'T 

•;    '    1 

" 

lvs6  Failiir.Mjf  .iiii.inyir 


Frpstnt  Conilition. 


l'!l)3ii(Ui- 


rV.  K\C'-ll'Mlt 

■■■0 

70  strniu    .         .         ■       ■ 

I-,'!  I^iiii'  Willi  rlii'iinialisf" 


1'.>0.' 

ii-O"; 

p.iOi 


11107 
1,104 
1900 


Hi  iiioval  of  .-niplnj-pr  .     !■ 
■•Slai'kiie--i  ■  ■ 

Sii'kni's< 

CU"in^'  of  wnrks 
I 
To  enlist 


Eii'l  iif  c'-ntrii  * 

I  •■>l!ll'klli'-s"' 


liit''ir|»T:ini''' 

Finn  iliaii/'"!  tiaii'ls 

!  l)i>i.lacMiiriit    liy   nia-     ••'-> 
iluui'iy 


Tn  bettiT  liim-'if 

DlMiiiisi'.l  (vi'a-iin  nil-     I' 
known) 
Sipt.  190r>      Ini-llu'ii'iii  y  .  .43 


ll'. 

-JM 

Ilialtliy 

?..: 

■I'.' 

Strnn;;    . 

■:i 

•J- 

V.Ty  >tri'! 

r. 

3  1 

(•,.»,l 

37 

I'' 

.''1 

Il.'alUn 
strnan'    • 

'.'■'2 

■M 

(ilKXl 

2(-, 

■::. 

Slnin--    . 

47 

'..t 

(iooil 

1- 

■J** 

Y.'s       , 

1907 

No 

A 

wnt  is; 

iM>''. 
l;ii«-, 

Ye-. 

W0\> 

No 

1LH13 
ll«i7 

I'l 

sirnn.    . 

-0 

■-'3 

t;oi»l 

l.-i 

IT 

17 

31 

ri3 

Exi-'ptinnally 

riil.ii-.l 

Ileal!  l,y 

■Jl 

■> 

sti"ii.;   . 

:•:! 

•,; 

inio.l        . 

44 

4:1 

Fill 

23 

311 

Mn.lfrato 

1'.)     N'iit  >trons 

4-     "Caiiablour  Miiii, 


Inclniiink!  all  re-iilur  pensioiK,  Jioor  re 


ilirt,  fl' 


■ 
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'  OinJili'.ij. 


<  )icUI'iltiuIiS. 


N  itur**  tif  rtTiiiaiieiil 
{ici  iij-atioris  .Sonj;ht. 


K.'t^r!:  ■■■I.'l.:u:ut"r 

<.,ini!!''r    ari'i     in- 
!'•  :.'-.■  r  a!i'i  u  a^tei' 

li.'  I  u  .rkilin    aii'l 

i.-l'-'taM.' 
!.■:»  •}!. 

] 

haiikfr  . 


i;  ..I 


^•■■v   _• I 

I.  ""I 

'''  !i^t.     [itff'i     in 
\  ■  ry  l;i!r 

li'i.Ti.  i     !u     loaf, 


|i.»>«      nut      want 
•tfa'ly  »urk 


I  ,u,|i.'liti>;    ari'l     inanliri"  

l.ili..uii-r 

dar'l-'!!*-!,  pailittT,  wliit«'. 

waahtT 
tiar'ieiiT  ... 

I'lat.  layer  an'l  in  bnc  k- 

yanl 
Farm  w. irk.  l.rii.'kl.iy«  s    Any 

Iab<Mip-r 
I'Mkimck't,  lincklayiT's 

aU'l  ,i(»iii'T  -'  iHlmiirtT 
^■uIm  uuik,  lirnkIay<Ts 

lab-mr'T 
It'iii   aiiil    stfe!   wiirkiT, 

I'Uilil'-i  ^  laboiipT 
It'.iMt'i  .-^  Ial>»ur<'r,  cattlf 

■  irnvcr  I 
I.atj«(Ur'-r.  lU-anPr  .  .  '> 
Cartel  ai.il  iiwri  tr;ul''     .     .\tiy 

(^  yaTs  anny.  t'l  I'.'titi),       ..... 
na\  \  V,    LiiiiIiiiT  i*    lalt-  I 

1 

I{ii<klay-i  s  jiinl  p-nenil  ; 

laltoun-r  ' 

r.'UMi  wmi  k,  lirirklayer's  ..    . 

.ni.i  ji'tjiTii  lalKjiirer 
(A'liiy  3  yt'ar>,  to  IfXii;),    Gruom  or  KanU-n.  t 

^^iKoiii,  ;_':inl<'nfr.  brick- 

I.tyr  s  laUjurer 
(Army  s  y.-ars.  to  \'.*<}s).    Any 

p.-iinter.      hrickiayr  s 

liil>iiir'T.  li;iwk-T  i 
('t<n,T;i!   aii.i    t.irni    lab- 

(jurpr 
linttl'T  iin'l  ;:--!ieral  l;it>-    t  -ri'Mal  Udoui'-r 

ciiff-r 
(■.irl'T      ....    («'n*'r;tl     labour-r 
J      c.'irter 

il.iwktT,    lattU?  drovtT,  !  .... 

■  ■tc.  , 

rr;ivcili.i„'  with  jticture  :  ,... 

-Ii'-w,  l,ilI(to<t*'r  ' 
Navvy  and  huiM-r  M  lab-  |  

Cutt!.'       .in,\.T,      hul.is  I 
linrsts,  market  lorttT  [ 

itailwuy  HiiiiiMtr  |Kjrt"r.     Li,;lit  work  . 

caii\an»t.  Wititei.  lui- 

iiiture  r-'      vt  r  j 

Unluii'IiiiK  (»    ts     .         .     Any 

Nav\y.    i>OHt   nlticc    a.iU  ; 
'■ncrai  latHUirei 


Aj>i»ar-nt  IVr- 

-^•mul  llaii'ii[-ap 
in  Sean-h  I'T 
H'v'ular  Wurk. 


AK^  . 


l'"'T  chaia'.  ter 


None 

Not  train'-^l  to 
n'trular  work 
None 

H. -serve  payaiii] 
!a/in'*s,s 


None 

:  Ane  . 
None 


Not  trame.1  to 
rfv,'ular  work 

Nun.- 

Miii'al  il.risity 
,  Non.' 


A„'.-  . 

Bad  ap]'e.-'.ran<-p 
anil  ri'|i\ita- 
tion 

I>.-lMaLe  h.-altli 


lla.l  lionie 


4/- 

.',/. 

i 

s/- 

■'■','• 

1 

1 

.'./■ 

4/- 

1 

Ves 


I        1       Y.'» 


lo,'-       3.1/-    ,    4        .1        N.J 
?  -2        3 


I-'./- 
l-V- 


4/-    t   13.'. 


IS/li   I     .. 
lO/O  I     .. 


N" 
Vi. 


No 

2 

\>^ 

4 

No 

I 

Ye< 

No 

10/.     I      C/.     I     3  1  Ve» 

..     i  '-'S/-    I    5    i   ..       No 


o;- 


CI- 


I-V-   i 


No 


'/■  I  -'■'■  I  ♦  !  •  i    •• 

:i'-       '.'S/-    !    4    '    .■!    '  Yen 


FP 


M 


f  II 


■;isiuii:il  gia^  '  r  '^avuii.-a. 


^  S'M-  not-',  p.  i"i, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


CASUAL    WOilKKItS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


l..l't    U'-'i;  It    KllipioMM'Mll. 


I 


1 


Xlt'T", 


-=    -   *   ? 

Iiri.    i-SiS- 

i  I  r  ?  S 


l.-aviii((. 


C'lfTir'-ftiMii.';  N  ht[-ji;l*T  J 

Bui iri.'ui  (with  f.ittiiM)   .     4  or  I» 

C'»lil'-fti"Ti't  s  lalNj'ii'T  :; 


I  '(Aiiiiy  .1  yai-.  ;..  \A'') 
''liiiiiiify  ^wi-jf 


j  ■•Tiik  ■■  r  -  i  II  ■     (^I  a  ^  s 
work-) 
Confei-lioniT  -  la!"''ir>'i     A 


Y-s 


^ 

Y.H 

l«ii;I 

N  . 

IV  :i_' 

}  (ilasswoiks  l;i!.nut*'i 

I  ILiilw.-iy  UboiiiMi  (li,,r 
I        IMOtlVi'  .li-i  urtlll.'lll) 

.Sa!»'Mnan 


I 


Koiiiiilry  la'Miiii't 

Comli  Kiirk''! 

Coal  Kawk'T  . 

Sawy<T  . 

t'uafli  -  buil'ii'i  s      :i| 
[irfntice 

Miipyaril  iahoiinr 

Itutilo  waslirr 

School  carrukfc   . 

Cont.'Ctioiit'r  -  labour.-l 

St.il.l.  mail       . 

'•(Aiiiiy  I'.'Oi-l'.'KO 
E'l^MiriT  s  ial»oi;rrr 


CniilVrti'in'  l'-  laltourt'i 
'rin^Miilh's  a]ipi'-iiVi(' 


No 
No 

Vrs 


f 'l.HP  of  I,ivi\  ;:  £r 


Tr-ihably  ::t2i!i*'S' 

1-'  ■  Mli-t  {ainiy  •<  >"ar-) 


l:«i~ 
V.H): 


1  'OT 

1 '."':■ 


l,M-tI,M.-l;,> 


lO^ui  I'.to:,    ln"iliri.ni  v  . 


l"ol  Had  an  U-.  ;.|.-nl  . 

l'.".. 

1  '04  ilfiniival  ot  woiu- 

I'.Hi',  Tli"n,"r-imilai  oil- 


•vlaikiM'--  ■ 
<  Itisiii^'  of  worl  ■ 


li.'n.-ni.'nt      ol'      ,..,:■ 
ployiT 
l'"J.  liaci   ~i,'ht   aicilfra;.- 1 

l.y  .Iriiik 
I  —  -.  "T..  L^lt'T  Iniii^ell  ■  . 


I'Ol 


riMMili-MaiioytoI."'..)    i.; 


IS'.K)  ToPiiI.-Kanny  13ypar-, 

to  1,'04) 

i'.'Ol  Ci.n.' rp  post  ri.slily    . 

l-:-  T.I  l.ftt>T  hiMi>.-lf 

I-^'i  To.'iilist(irii:ytolSc'.') 

l.v.i'.i  •■SUcki  ■■-<  ■ 

I'.'OS  s;acki..~.     . 


I'rei^ut  Con'iiU'jn. 


I'hy.^iq';e. 


•j'j  W-ak  cyii^'lit 

1-  haliia^-'Hl  .-y.- 

■Ji.  <:'i,li."l  IiiU'T 

■:_•  V'Tydi-nii".  •prai-tica. 
'iu-'ini'loyal'le ' 

•J7  tioo.!      . 

)-T  Il.'af  anil   n»'l<Ully  il. 

-.0  iMi.iiI 


Mt'i.'.ally  detii'ifiil 


11  Pi 

•.i.  M-iiially  'l.'lici.-iit 

.■■■.  (m.„| 

.".  lio.),i 

:io  |i"-tro\e'l  by  'Iriiik 

U  i.riiLl.Mit      . 


Fairly  h'-ftltb) 
rii(i.rri.| 
lla.i 
H.'^.itbv 


.Mo.l^inl  ■ 

lixi.lllTil 


(ioo-l  . 

llail  i-yi>si:;ht,  I 
-ri'Iilint'-s 


i.ibtp  to  I 


•I'  CASUAL  WORKERS 
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Trt'^Hrit  Coiiiliti'-n. 


GiniMinpaiuMrink 

ill-',  la/y 
rii«>-t  ■li*inrg>'.  t.tit 

l.i/y 
Iji/y  jin  1  -hiftl'»-s  . 


I' I  !;'il'-l>'>'|»T 


U-s-''ia:.;».  si<»T 

■  Ul.i.-i,  .lie-;.  • 

>liim»f>r 

i'air!vi|"<'-  r.l  (slum 

l.i'inhl 
N-rv     '*!     r-coi-.l, 

'innk.'i 

I.n7\,  I  a;:iu'l>Iiic'k- 
z..ir  i 

l'^r,'K.T,    b«'n     in 

i't-oii 
l'ri:;k.T,  .liisolut-'. 


'■  -hI     \vo!li.>r.    li'it 
'I '!  ^t■I 

i;-.l       -li^cliar.-M, 

•!.-;i.|:. 
I    iiil!:i'i;ct<iry 

f.l'iiily  ' 
F.      ■:.),. .i,y  ,lis. 


I'r  'ik-r.  Urluurli'i 
I'lv-N  t<).|rinl< 


Nalurt'  of  (  .isual 
'  »fcuifali'.ri'. 


.Nttirt- .if  IVrmaiii'Tit 

i  >ri'  .j.atU'lH  S'JU..'lit. 


('«',:'. •  .Imv.'J.  t.ait 
Ca>>;al  >;c.<»l,  injrt.r 
Tini'»T  <-ani'*r  aint  oil^l 
S.lhn.'  iiai.*^^ 

O.'i^  w.  rk'.  n;iv\y  . 
thanr.il.ip    .■inploynipiit 

:iH  «»••■(•[,  ami  general 

ialH.iircr 
Cli'»p^  and  tiawks  wo.x] . 

(>r;;an-li:..uer.  l<othlark 

li  t:trr;er 


Hrir;.\  ,r.i. 


nrtin.,'  ra.' 


K'-elinan  ari'l  i.tli-r  oM 

iul.S 

IIr:ck!a>Hr"s       Ia'")Ure', 

f.iot.iry  [ii.rf'T 
'r.Ti.p..rary  clerk  .     clirk 


t'attli-    drov.r,    ^tnl^•T, 

liawy.    Tiiill    latxjiirT, 

niiloailiii^  tyats 
CaUI.-.ir..ver  . 

Stati.nUiMt     ... 

L'lilMa'lin;,'   iraU,  ratlli' 

•  hiA.T.  r.'iifr  wr^rk 
(.\rniy  I'.'yi-ar.slsvi-l-'.iT), 

iiuluailin^  tx-iat.^ 

Firi'wiu).!  hawkiT,  uattln    .\nv 

■  JrijvtT 
C'lal  ti'iliT,  bill  i««t>'r 

I'ain'.r,      (itluT      i-atili 

work 
(Army  8  yars.  to  li'O.O,    (ironm  . 

rail\\ay  purlj-r 
Farm     lalMHirer,     brick- 

layr  H  l:ib<iurHr 
Faitory  purtT        .        .    f'.achmai, 
L  iil'ia-liii;^  t«)ats.  mivln^; 

1 1 1  la:.''-,  ami  utht^r  ca-sTial 

"Mrk 
lientTal  lalK)nrer     .        .    Any 
Chifriy  unloa^linL'  l-oat^. 

»lsM  jji-ncral  laUjntpr 


Ali[«r»nt  I'.T 

sonal  Katii|i>-ap 

in  st-arrh  for 

Ki-R'ilar  W..ik. 


I^ufintt 


-'■1  *  ; 


(inioin,  asylum  ait»-n- 
'lant,  "■!  any 


l.iiw  t>  i^ 


Nil    cn-r^'y    i.r 
ni'isrl^        or 

ih.MlK'Ilt 

N'-ne 
In-ltli  Mii'V 


M.-ntal     .!.■. 

Ilr!»>Ii.-\ 

Illh.alt'li 

M.-ntal     .1.- 

licii'Mcy    an'l 

ai." 
N(j  r'-rrmi  as  a 

workf-r 
.■^Mi'-'-        Jnin^l 

ainiy 
In'lin.ii  tolnaf- 

In; 
Itail       apiM-ar- 

aiM-M.  no  rt-fi-r- 

•  •tiCI'S 

Q'lit"  ilernoral- 
isH.I 

Bad  hum*' 

Ilail  rt'pntation 

i'ractically  al- 
ways tje«n 
rattiial 

H^rtPrvp  pay 

IN'Tision     com- 

mutf*!  ' 
Waiting        fur 

heritage 
K^^s^ne  pay 


Inclim-il  tolnaf- 
inj; 

Nnn.- 
Innrrnity. 


W 


-'.,«  1 

I-'l  3.')  i;       4                No 

'VS  '31' 

■V-  2*;-        4        I         No 


'   Im-lildinkrall  n-inilar  i».n« 


11/- 
10/- 
12/- 


!./.; 
10/- 


10/- 

3/ 


Ovr 
SO/- 

•/ 

■ 

37/- 

I 
4 

( )v.r 
1.1  . 

3 

1 

34/- 

6 

«/■ 

a 

1 

'2 

4 

12/- 

10/- 

3 

1 
3 

3 

IJ/'J      3'.'/ll 


mi-      s/- 


Y.--1  ; 

No 


Vca 


-irr  notf-,  p-  c;. 


I: 


?i' 

r 


i     -I 


^ 


IV. 


\ 


H 
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I'NEMPLOVMHNT 

t'ASIAL  WOIlKKItS   WHO   HAVK    liKEN 


l.:.^t  Hi."i!iir  K;ii|.;MjiM..i,t. 


Naturr, 


|i  :r,i 
ly,.>r.). 


c  ,i;;s.   u!  I.,  .a, 


!  (Kx  aiiiiy)  '    . 


'  Pai-ki  r   .... 

Kirpiitait 
,  Kiitriiie  'Iriili'i 

;  ConliM-lii/ii.T  -  :  ii-Mii.-r 
■  Krraii'l  :-.v    . 


II  V. 

14 


lit  N'.^ 


Tfiiv-.-;i|  !l  in,  -sciii 


l'i'stin.;n         .                 .  4  itr  ,', 

(''■iiiin.i,i;il  l,av  II.'i  IJ 
Ki't.r     .... 

<''iiiffCtioticrs  lai."'ii'  r  Ij 

I-iN.)iir>T        ...  4 

(l'\  aiMiy)   .         .         .  ■■ 

lTi-lriitiiriit-ii::ik,  r  -J,'. 

! 

Ho\.n.rikt  r     .         .        .  7 
Furiiitiue  rt'liiovi'i 


.Illlio  r.»)7      To  l.'tti-:  Ii.:t,...;i 

r.'u7  Kaii'irr  "\  !;riii 

\>-'  .  1'.'07      '1"   eiili-t    1  ini.v   [.iiiv 
i;  rii'.iilli,! 
ra:lur.' i.|  l.iiri     . 
I'.'O-  T.)l/-tt.-i  l,lIu^•:f 


I'.-I 


I'.'O'J  Intrii'.]"  r.iir  '■ 

If'H'.  In!.  ■illflM!,,'.- 

lli'ft    aii'l     iiiii,r>"ii. 

li-'Mii-iiii'iit     ur    111!. 

rluy.T 


l'r"-,<'nt  Cjlulitiiili. 


! 

i 

1 

t 

.7 

(1...J.1 

■-• 

V.ry 

......I 

-* 

r.' 

.\!.rt 

a  nail 

rii'lfrf.viainl  iii-kI"  l"l 


r.'I'T  llitiiilpi'l.iln 


'.■u<\  D-alh  nf  ,■!,,■  I"V 


,,  li.tfiii[".raiu''* 

l;«i4         Til  bi'UiT  liiiii>.  if 


:> 

ll-althy 

'0 

Hi-J'l 

ll'alllv 

;j 

Kairly  liealll.y 

.•■■ 

l''i..r 

I« 

I."~t  oi»!  ev. 

-■'■ 

I  ii'i.  iiwi  aiMl  feebl 

i:i     l,o<j«l 


-I'Tnl'T,  lull  l..a:thy     . 
!-";ttily  ji.mmI     . 


I.t.   .«-.  n:»  ,,ir 


■LN 


CASrAI.  WORKERS 


lU.) 


N  ituri  n!  PennaiMi;t     ..iral  llainli.  ii|. 
U.-i;iihir  W.rk. 


Iiiinl  ilTihk^r 

l..i/y 

>''i'ly      ati.l      :!i- 

\^  'I.  :  trike  rt'^'ular 

li,.  t  ii  j-.ianh*  r 
'.  '■•ln'irk.-r.  Hl.a'ly 
^   r>  r^-[»TLat'l'' 

I-    -I        . 


■  I       ! I"       l;|.. 

•    •■      1  !  ►•ill       :,li.l 


Natiir*'  'if  ('(iNiial 

()«-L:iI..'itlon8. 


h':irm  «iTk,ratl!'"liovir 


MiIItT  -  laUjuT'  I.  ioaiiti:: 

W:is  rniai. 

>tal tout 

r.nrittr    . 

<iIa<S  H'Tk'T    . 

<'-'riK)iiiti"ii  iaUjui»-r 
)(atli-rhairmaii,  ^'ai-lern^r    Any 
r.iri..-t-h.;it.T.  |".rt«T 
Navvy.  ,T.i\el    [111,   r:ui-    Ovui  Inuli' 

"ay  [i"ttT 
nil:  .i|.Uil.;it(.r 
-tati..]i  tout     . 


Kariii  an.l   .ithi'r  i.isua!     Any 
!at>ouiHr 

I'arl'T,  f'aiiii  laUjtiT>'r 

MiriHi  tl     wali-r     i*OH\'T. 
iio^jt-J,  nav\y 


l.ilK)iu>'r,    "oilil    ]iilii." 
^I'.i'.y  .Ini.k-i  unl  j>hoi.ass;-.tiiiit,caina,^"r    W.,ik  m  .  lotliinc  trail. 


.  :.v  --j.i  wc.rk.'i. 

I  '■  li"u>yMriiik-r 
'■■■:. i^'  r.   an'l    \,  ly 

*:i/y 
I   i^\  'ii.iikfr 
■  1-    111    I  r.i.iu    liir 

:l  •  rt,     h-av; 

;■    '.k'T 

"j-l    ucrk.T.    l.-r 
'■  I'i  'Iriik.  1 


■):i;,'l  .Irink.-; 


'  attN'    .)ri>vpr.     ^tatiun 

■■JUt 
!ia«k-i    . 

Farm  labo'irpr.  ra;j  aii'l 
bono  (Miit'i'tiji* 

I  Mo|>Iiini:\v(i.>ilaM.l.itli..r    Any 
I>hiiantlmii>U'  >Tiiiilov- 
MienL 

Bill       lii-tril.iitor,       rn; 
,:ri'liiT'  r.  >an'iwic}irii.in 


ii"\  -iii.-ikt'r.    f,-i!  i.-r, 
-■'n.':al  lal>iur.M 


'  ■■Itt'irkri  an.li'.t 
IrnkiT 
I  l^rink.'r    an-l     l:,.!     n:,,ter.  .nsunn.r  .ipnt. 
■'■'"■■'I  trav.llHr.    At  i.n.- tiiiiH 

I     lia-l  hi.  own  hhop 


I-:lu.lihiiv; 


.•c-u:arpr:;.s;GnA,  \...<.i  ul.^T,  rlx-.,  ouL  uuL  (a.<  at..jn 


.\"t  limii-l  t., 


N't    t!^ill.-.l     t.. 

ri':;u!,ir  w-.rk 

N"iie 

I'ulln.  vs  . 

Nrv-r  k»-i.l 
HorkfurlontJ 
hi'l     r.ptit.i 

tlO!l 


I'rarti.:illy  u|. 
wiiyrs  r.iRua! 
l-raiise  I(Hik- 

IIIL'  Hft**!  tv"- 

i^tiiaii'(i»;no- 
i:int     invalni 

ltit*'lMlM-|-;iTi(i»  . 


A„'-    . 

Skin      ilfw  tioii 
(Ihrfni-li.lii.tk 

Iniiir;'-i'rini»'nL. 

iia<i  i-'putaTi'.ii 


j-artiv    itijiiii- 

t  ;in.''I      by 

»*  I  ff 
ll.-t'ri  ill  [irison, 

ltft-1  rtToni 
Nun.* 

Ifci.l  r-r..r.i 


It  ;:iu«  ui'  saving-", 


,i 


.1 


1/ 


IOC 


1 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

CASUAL    WOHKKKS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


I*a-<t  Kf^;'il;.r  KriijiIoyn;pnl. 


V.l! 


Hura-    .-  =  =.  =  ;,       ,,  ,      , 
<y.-ars).  3.i  =  i|,      I..:n,i,j. 


<  .t'lSi'  of  l,'-,1\  ltl„. 


C"r,!i  (-tint;,  r  s  laUiKi.  r        IJ 


>.i"[i  i'tirl.T    , 

(;r.....ri    . 

i:n;;i'jrii  >  1  il.i.:ir.-i 

Unrki.ivrr  s  iii^pniiliu. 
.M;i-"h'H  ;i|i|irMitiri' 

C.v.:il  rv.rr     . 

K:."ir..iull  l;il...ii)vr 
l'',ir?ii  lal'Oiirrr 
I  Ciiiieviiuii.  r\  lalKiuiii 
Knnii  ]ab.);]t'  i 

<  »ti  'It!  Ill,'  Ir.iw  ■  I 
I  Kh>:iiii'-(|iu.i 


e'"Tl^Ctlilll('rs  lliln  HUT  3 

t 


Ml■el«■ulU^  hilmmfi      .         1' 


Collf..'li.in.r',  laKoinr  Jj 


I'."il  l'!:i.-: 


n 

.. 

1W7 

1 
j 

ttril!;kfll 
all.'h'.l 

•!..,,    ai;. 

ill-     'Jii 

■20 

V.  ry  ,-, 

n. 

Y.« 

llhi.-.s-. 

.    y.i 

'J- 

(;noc| 

7 

Nm 

I-:': 

'■(^lair. 

Witli 

fori-     L'l 

3' 

strung 

I'l  ^■■•'         ;  l^'Ol  "Klvl         .^f         h:'lt:li^ 


Y  ■ 


|ir  'liiIitTaln    ■ 


I'.'Ol  ,    V^ll'itr  I.I   lj;...|.-I  .        ].. 


■1.1'   i\:  "I     w.;li     l.nf-      II 
III  III 


I'is>.'nt  (,'onilition. 


-J      ^trrjli;:,  ^Luim;iT«  . 


I!. .bust 


■Jl      Mr.iii^ 

ii    >;  iii'i 


Ni  ally         V.  -  Juii.i  r.«n. 


(,i.l-.y) 


N" 


Clh-.tlUlS         H,„|    tlll|.kl:l'|llll.- 

T"  hi'lliT  liilli,.'ll 


lv<0? 
I '.KM 


Dpukiii-'  tiiiii' 

l):;l  i4  t.Ilir. 

I  Ai'C.li'iil 

1  Sill.-   ,,f    l..,r-.i',    hv 
I       liloyi- 

iTiMMll-t 


1',"!^  .-itrikr 


1W-'         'Tiieiili,! 


■:;  ;i.-a!tli> 

H  V.ry  k;i>   1 

;:o  ll-altliy 

;j  Wial.  ii.'aii 

;.-J  Kill,  muti.' 

■I) 
-1 

■-".'  lliaMliy,  but  »|.'n.liT 

;ii) 


EEN 


III 


CASITAL  WORKERS 
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IN    HEGUIJ\.R    WORK    (3r,8  in  Xdmbe.i)— mn<zn».-/ 


I'l-s-Tit  Cuiiflition 


"I    wcirk»r.    I.ul 
\"-  'iriiiker 


lllT'lI'lltlUl.-. 


Car.i'hPr       md       farm 
.■il"Hirer,  luaimg 


Ai)iiiir>'nt  Pfr 
Naliirp  of  I'tiniaii.'nt  -mial  lla:ii|i.;i|i 
ii<-i-u[«tions,Soii)int.        ni  s^-an-li  fur 

!<■  .;nlar  W,,rk. 


li.  I -rniat.iry  -rlH«il.|  I,al«.unii>;,     wliil..wa^h- 
tl '  !ii'i^-ual,  M.irtli-J     in:;,  etc. 


!(■  uy  ilritik'T 


-r  k.  . 


■  1  .■  I.  t 
K I 


i.„.| 

V-^y  Bixnl 

K''i).i.      1,11 


('iiMi    .\:iy 


Any 


Wili.lnW      ('1,'flli. 

ai'cn'int) 
ILluk'T,  aurti'iri  (KJi  t'T 
entitle  drover 

ra' t!"  'Irovrr  . 

Sauyr     .... 
Na»vy        ajiil        .-.■n.  lal 
lal'-.iirir 

ilapi-iiiT  <  labouHT,  .-iii'l 

„'Pinrut  lat«)ur?i 
."''■iilf.tor,    whiti  wa.^hT,    Nou!pt"i ,  cir  any 

liawktT 

Always    l»>iii    Tiiiir>'    or 

li'-"i    raaual.       Cartfr, 

navvy,  >;anlftn)r,  farm 

lalHjiir'T 
Cr'iirt-'ftnfier.s    latxtiircr.     Any 

'uiloadinj  I'OflN 
Urayinan.  farmlali.Hn.'r.    < 'artii  .  r  t];iv  \y 


'  Cum  of  rapirl 
ilfti'iiofat  Oh 
afr*'rilisiiii.ssa 
f.r  ih.'ft 
Not  Iiain.'il  to 
Mv'ulai  work 

Iiitt'ni['»'iiiiii'i'  . 


Go/xl    taniini; 

a'  (■a->nal  work 
Now 
lflt''irip"i:iiir.' 

aii'l    [,a»l    t- 

col.l 
.No.rr 

Irn*o?,iJi.'t.'IirV 

at  lii^  V-i'U- 

Not    tiain^-.l   to 
t'-gn!ar  woi  k 


3    *^t     -^-S 


<  A  <  -■  ^ 


I       Y." 


32/.    j    4 


1 

No 

1 

Y.s 

No 

1 

v.- 

3 

So 

1 

Yi's 

lO/- 


Paint'T 


Anv 


V  rv 


I   - 


)     o„| 


•■ry  v.a.ly 


I 


>l  worki 


l'"'l>"linK  .111  r.--iilai  ,k.„„o,„.  ,„«r  n-lief,  He,  but  not  occaHion.l  ^l^^,  „r  wviiii.-- 


(Ar'Tiy  ;;  yi-ars,  to  April  C'art.T.    ^-Mom 
I'.ilO),    cart''!,    unlMil.        wi.ik 
Mii;  l«iat« 

Olid      jolK,      'ow     ,.1,,,^  Nulit  watilini'i 
ra..iual 

In  vi-HSfIs  ai .:  Mw  tiiills  Aiiv 


Ki'tps   frii'.i    '1,1,    ,l,op, 

i>oil<Tnuui.  !iav\y 
<;n)oniinhimtinj!Sf».ion, 

!*iin!mrr  porter 
l)riikla\.  r  ^         laliouri-r.    Any 

ati'l    liruk  -norlcs  ial>- 

oiiM'r 
(AiTiiy      s      years,      to    Conferiinnfr »  ..t    mil- 

Marrlii4,]91(i).fiictory       I.t'h  laUiimT 

IK.rl.r 
OuKloiir   lalmiinr,    rali-    Any 

'in\»T.     aii'i     Ki'nt'rai 

lal'oiirrr     (for     6     oi 

7  yi-ar^) 
I  Army  l'.iO'j.l'.im-.),  c-art.r, 

U''nvr»l  laUiuri-r,  inillH. 

1  Ir. 


(ami     Noiif 


Intiimity     an  i 
int<'ni[K'ianr. 
None 

Axf  ■ 

(lofMl  alternate 
empIoymeiitH 

(iooil  uage.*  Ill 
sunimer 

Nori. 


flati  i-ecoifl  aaa 

Wolk-'l 


ren..»ioTi 


I,-./- 
I-','- 


1       Ye« 


Yp« 


1>1,-    I   S 


10,- 
19,1! 


*         :( 


I 

1    ' 


4        Yes 

1 


*  !*n  note,  p.  111. 


1/ 


i 


♦; 


I 


fi 


:os 


CN EMPLOYMENT 


('ASL'AL    WOliKERS    WilO    HAVK    I'.KEN" 


i..i-i  ll^vular  lJn|)loyni«nt. 


N.'ilutp. 


<  'i  >•■  if  I.f;aili„-. 


y.^         M:.:.-!,  1.0>     Km:-!.  .  Ir.-i,t!u.t 


Kii^'il i\  t:il,oirrr- 


Confi-ctinti'M  -.  i;t!>nui.i 


1 1.:.  1 

"*''' 

Wn.liii.'.i 

;..  f 

" 

V.', 

r.nl  ,.r 

\V:i„lii,-i 

l.ol 

in 

I'p'vnt  Condition. 


rioM.,u" 


(;..,M 


H., 

i''-rii.tl<'  r  . 

Mil 

M.M,t.-, 

• 

2 

I'll, 

1!    p.'tck.-T 

t'lTtinn-'r  s 

tat, 

lun-i- 

T.n 

'w  i-liaii.ib 

r 

1  .  r  '. 

.I'll:.'   IMI         Cnnl.l   liul    .f.lljil   .I'l-!   , 
I'.'ciJ 


l';,rirl  I'lbnui.T 
J"ini  r  -  ,•l,.|rr■■lltu^■ 
•     TllkiT  ■  111  (-l;ls< 

Sii-'M    ;iHiiit.'-   (.wii   ;i, 
.•■iiiiit) 

H'lM'Tsiintli    , 

<il;l^^\\0ll%s  liiti'.ui'  I 

I  .nl.r  (uwii   li'i'iiiiiii)    , 
Cini,  (with  t.iili.  r) 

Tilc'i:i-ii|ili  liiir  iiKiii 
Hum.  I  (iiKil  mill.') 

r.,lil,.,Ml"l„.|   .   Ijholilrl 


II  ilu.i>- 1  iirt;u*f  \Mirl»s        s 
.ilHiiin  I 

Clir.iii-makiT .        .       .  ,Ovor!iO 


I  Y. 


..1  :i         ^., 


1","| 
I'.'U'. 


lIMi.Mltli      . 

'I'll  ii.  ;ti  1  li:iii-.'ll 


Kill  nl  ;i].].i.iili.-.,h;|.       .1 

ll.'.-llll  nl  .  iiij,|,,\«i 
.■■i,l.'i,ii.'~„  iif  tmil' 

I'Insilii;  III  Wiirivi,  .        it 

T'l  !..'!'.i  iiiiMM-ir  1,1 


I'.in:  H.-ti|iil.,i-i,l   . 

l-i'  Kiitlii      .li-|,.„i,l 

I.IIMII.-, 

l-li.  I'liC     T.iiiii;i:i:.i.. 


\-:':i  Milk.-  . 

A'l.iiit  I'lii:!  clii-ii.  1.1  «■,.-;,. 

I"'!  Ili-'ili.i|iliiuti,.|, 

1:'01  L'liHiii^  i.f  u>iiks 


Ihil.l.y 
l.iii).! 


■M     ll.iilthv 


{EE.V 


nt  CASUAL  WORKERS 

N    i;E(iULAK    WORK    :5js   in  Ximbeu)— roH(iniu(i 

i':-"iil  Cundition. 


io;» 


Ch-iraft'-r. 


(■Went 


.    -I 

'  '■>  r    anil     iiuls 


li  <-l 


■  ■•aU.' 


Ucf'ipati'iiijj, 


N  ttMi''  of  IVniiarif  i.t 
•  MX'ili.-iri'M,,  Njluhl. 


Al,) 


liiiiUiay  I"  !!•  r  .     .\riy 

Cnrifi'.ii..M.M-i    la!..Mii,.r.     I'aint.T  oi  any 

|'.iiitt<T,  n-u  \y 
K"''liii.iii.  ii'.id  iifiloalirii;    Any 

t  -■  tat  ■* 

(  li"|i|>iiij  aiiii    l;a«kini;    Any 

Nink-t,    i>a|»T    s'-ilirr^', 

InniHurf  purtfrin^ 
rallj' ilruvi  ■    tuut  ..... 

Kami       mjih,       nav\y.    (ii^ni-Kil  ial«,ni. 

>;ar.l'?ar.  (-a^ual  jHirt'-i 

Ua.lvvay  pnifi  .     Anv 

I.al-'mi.-r  in  lii-l"  lai.turv. 
liUlliliT'.s  lalw  :-,i..i 

IcM-i  r-'ani     [n.i'r.  ;,    1.1I.1 


A|'|.ari'iit  Per- 
^'>nal  ((uTHlirap 

in  >*-.'irrJi  I(.I 
l;i'„-iilar  Woli.. 


N'.t  tiai 1  t. 

Tt'>:Mlai  w  I  k 
N'lri'.  (in  a  1  ri 

taini..|   tiy  i.. 

»|MTt.l    \     1. 

I. limit) 
N ■ 


SfPTiM    I'.     1,1V. 

„-n,.lin|,l:..|i, 

Ak'»  . 
I'liilBllily    i;,«..l 

I    Mial    eaih- 

IIV'-* 
Ni  n.. 


No 


I'ariii  work  .         .     (jai 


":  "'i;  kcl    . 

>1.   tn.-stwuitlij' 

.1  «..iki.i   . 


In'-'Iit.    M'ly 


■■'.,ii.;.  . 
j:  ■  i.M 


<  .-..-a.lv 


Railway      111!  iiiriiir  I 

lalMMiriT,        in  |..iniilu- 

t>..ats 
CariiT,  fan:;  «nik,  oattl«  I 

.li.iv.r  I 

.•^1^11  wnl'.i   aixl  t'liiTal 

ialH)ur.-i 

To'iNinilli,     iiipf  .  iaynr. 

'iwii  iri'ii* 
Mill     laln'iirtT,     ti8v\y, 

ut'iii'ial    ialKinri'.-,  c.al 

raiTiiT 
F;ntur>  porttT 
(|.nil«l.ly  hM.ikniak.r)      M,.,,i.n_i.i 


lllitciai)  (Hill 
b  •■  i.  11  a  t 
Mh.'iil) 

'il  luini  Hnik  .     Always       1 n 

lii<ir>'  or  li-ss 
caMu.il 
AlniiiMl       fully 
^      "ln|iluy>'i| 

....  !  Pixir  hi  •111.' 


■1     v.. 

1       Ni 


:i       1 


3/.       i 


..     ;   I 

llvrr       •* 

3IJ  ■ 


v™ 


So 


Y.s 


T        ? 


Hai»llyan\  ..<iu 
ratiun 

.N..11 


llriikiayis       iahniinr.     \iiy 
nav\y,  iiluiiiljcr 


Faiiiil>      lias 
t.it'aiis 
.    Somi-what    ail 
\  '■  ri t iirou M. 
i:<m;<1     ra.s(ial 

l-aiin  lalx.iiiir.  lniilil,.r.i    Cait'i  oi  l«l«.iiT..i        .     \,,„.. 

laliouri'i 
1;.  k.l    i-i.ll.,.t.ir    (Kii..),     sti,iik.'.'|..T    ui     tiii.lit    A-..,    [,„,    i,.,|. 

I  III'.!')""""    ''■"•*'">         ""tdiinai,  out  uf  work  " 

N.iv>>.    .•ar.l.'ii.T,    faim  j^,.,. 

laUiuii'i-.    Iiinli.i    ami 

f'uti  ran  if: 
W.oi.T,  ).■  iH'iiil  la'ioi  riT     Anv 

IV 1)  11!-:.  I  "  .... 


lo;-       S 


••■  3        i 


\ 

No 

9 

■' 

S 

r 

i' 

f 

v.. 

■.'/■ 

B.I. 


I        Y.N 


I    ,    Ve.i 


'  I:..'   ilinnalliTgulai  I»-i:^i..h,,  jKOt  lelK  etc.,  l.utiiut  o<-ia,i..i,al  gilu  qi  ^viukh. 


I-"i/-       8       7 


'■'  «••..  notf.  p.  fil 


lU    'Mm. 


!f  I. 


Ill ' 


/ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

CASUAL  WORKERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 


Nat  II 


l.ii-t  Hi'_-iil.Ti   Kit.plijyincnt. 


r  =  i;       l..-av,„i;.  (•l.l,.-.,(L.nl.v-. 


U..H1.M     . 

.     2or  3 

ClU  t.T       . 

1 

Ccjil  iuivvl^ei  . 

.     2  "1  :■; 

(-'ftrt.T    . 

>i 

<iHin;nii  l.ii-nri  r  . 

■J 

Uailwft\  porl'-r 

1 

riiin.l-T- 

■Jb 

Matcli-iiiiik.  1 

.      4'ir'i 

l'"J^  llaiikni[itcy  ..f  !ii;; 


1'"' l"i-    "  I.pf"  frn  nil  part  inilal     :i- 

rt-ji-ioii  ■  I.I 


I'i'setit  Conditico. 


l-'i.i 


lUll-SH  ^IVfli    i|]l  .        1* 


I'.'i)^         ^^lal  k s     .        .        .     ^4 

..        I        11-I7       I r. 

No         Matili  l'*-.    Ti  Jmim  fani.Iy  111  Y'iik     V.' 


Y.■^  Au-\  I'.04     llrul  timcki'i'inii. 

4  'ir  'i    V..,(;iriiiv  I'l-l  T....|iii>t 

I>-.-.M-.il) 


40 


1 

•M 


Miiirial  uat.T  li.itll.-i    . 

I-dMiin-.T.  iiiiiJ.i  la.'I.iry 

l'lunib.'r^  a|.iii.'litic.' 

<  iioctr  >  .'is^istai  t 

K.'iilway  >pi!:iK-.iiuth 

l'.ick.r   . 

Shop      ..i>sti.tanl       ail 
travelU^r 

(ii.ii'.T  s  park,  r     . 
(M  oCiT  s  a'>istant 

Furriiti.rt^  r.mn\.r 
U  a  1 1  w  11  y    I  a  Im  ti  r  .■  1 

li'aiii.i.-..  uoik.<) 
I'umli  wui  k.-r 

I'li^'ini-ei'.^  I;ili.iiii».r       .       1 1 

Fanii  HiTvaiit         .         .         1 

Moiil.i.T  N  appn-htiCf 

Coiiftn-tioiier'.s  labuiiri  r     AUmL 

^■|ll^•r■..  latioiir.r    . 


N.i 
Y.s 

Nn 
Vis 
N.i 
V... 


N.I 


11  V, 


(1  \eal) 
No 


V.'S 


I'.'O^  111!  -iii.-ss    (■liati;;f.l  ■;' 

lian.N 

l'.«il  K.'iiuual  (if  liini  .  X. 

I"-:',  (army  To  ,iil:.,i       ...  17 
10  yar-) 

1""1  Kii.;  i.f  teiiqiorary  joli,  ...j 

I'D-  U.iiioval  of  \Mirk^        .  .\\ 

April  I'.HiT  Ha.l  litii''  l^fepirig  .'13 

I'UT  Int.Tiip'raiic.-      .  30 

l-i:':.  llMi..aitM     .        .        .  :i3 

I'OJ  I'm  on  iii..>;ular 'vork  24 

I'.'il-  I'l.ihal.ly     U.1      tiriiB-  -.'o 
k.-.piiiK 

I'.'iM  liiimival  of  iiriii  .        .  3.', 

May..'.  l'Ki>  ,0 

I'li^  Eii.l  ..fM-iviic     .        .  11 

1'.«I7  ll.i.l  tiiii..-k..<-piiii.-         ,  17 

I'.'OO  ,0 


riiyaiqiia. 


•J2     Mrntally  j'lfcr  .11 
health 

4S     Coihl 

:«)  !       .,  .  . 

I 

2ii     Hfaltliy 

211  ,, 


41'.     Kaiily  stronj; 
47     Ili-ailhy 


"4            .,  .         .        . 

II             .,  .         .        . 

•^1              ,  .         .        . 

31     Va>    tuice  ill    li.!..a:r 

a- vliiin 
41     'r.«j«l..iit 

3t".     \'.Ty  strong  . 

33     Hum...]  h.alth  through 
Urinl, 


48     Kail  ;y  healthy 

32     Delicati. 

22  '' 

41      (i.iixl 

12 

21 

32     stion^i    . 

21 


ila.l 
I" 


EEX 


K-l 


CASUAL  WORKERS 

IN   KEOUMIJ   WORK  (3:,8  in  yvMBEii)-continu.d 

rrt"'»'rit  C'nntiitinn. 


Ill 


U(jt 


f  ii:ir.ut»'r. 

HatjiM.T.i'ftHiiI.flr, 

I'  .v.-|,iitaM.>  . 

'•'-•■I.   h':t   imlih.'.l 
1'    '-kci   . 


I"  -.k"!,      !»■.!,     11, 

-a  .  1.  I  t!i.  It 
H    ivy. 1:, „•„,., 

r— I  t .  .liihk,  iiMW 

a.l  ii/lit 
l'--.k"T   , 


N.iTnr.'  of  Casual 
'H'ltipati.iT.^. 


K:rst  tiMiil^iraiv  a~ 
l«.!llfr,  iiuw  j}..ii,.ral 
laUujrer 

Watiriiiaii  ai;i|  otiii'i 
lat.li  wnik 

Kl'ctiic-  li^-lit  litter. 
;:»-rnTal  latHinicr,  nav\y 

Dri.kyar.is  and  ^-.■n.Tal 

labiiiir'T 
r.uht»I.  i.nlo:i.liii;;lxiat.-<, 

t  iiiib'T  ra,  ri.T 
il.iwkiT,  ii,.ii  r.ct  i»M;tt'r  . 

(Hazier,  cahual  cart'-r      . 

L'iii'.aiiiiij^' nial 


attlo  li.-i.v.i,  lm«ki-r    . 

Catll..   lin.VHi     ami    iin- 

I'la^hnu  l,.,at» 
ri'MMl»T,  Kr.riclipolisluT, 

liiiii  Hi,rk 
I.  ,i'.-li  W(irk,»mm'slH>ve!. 

ii„',  tiTiiln'r  I  .iin.T 
I'all  ■  l»-aiiT,         hiaiki-t 

l.nii.r 
•   nt'Taml  lai«jiir.r 


Appar-iit  IVr- 
.vatiii.  (if  reriiian.'Tit     sun.il  Ilauili.aii. 
lKiiiI.atu,ris  8.jiit:lit.  II,  sMinh  f.ii 

li.'K'ilar  W.,ik 


(irrK"' 

Any 


li  assistant 


M'-iital  it,ferT- 
niity  aiKJ  111,. 
st4'a'Iy 

Ap',  »imI  casual 
caiivr  fn,ni 
U-^*ini,ii,^' 

Fair  Winiiiiijs 
t>y  i-asKal 
«..rk 


Sii|,|H.rtc.|  liy 
wiff  s  earii- 
i"k;s(:s,) 

Api^araiict;  of 
I'Jif.-r 

Fan  .'arniii.'s 
t'y  caHiial 
i»>Tk,  suihiIh- 
riiMi;.!  l,y 
wifen     earn- 

N'lt  traine.l  to 

l"L'ulai  vMirk 

liail  t'liutatioh 

A^H  . 

It'"-ular  ■  aiL''r 

A;;..  . 


;5    =^; 


Ov.i       4 

411  - 


3/- 
0/- 


11;-      10/-    ;  » 


Ko 


■U   M    ,1  kl-I 


.Mikrii:iii     an'i      \ariniis    Slu.i.as 
catili  j.jtis 

Ilail    own    sli.ip,    nliirli 
liil"'l,  waitir  (ran) 
I'at.li  wnrk    . 
I'li'-lnry  111, 11.  I 


lia.l  r.puUtiDii 
an. I  r-ii,r.| 
siaiit  01  any      li».la|,|«.araii.H 
and     r.-j.iiia- 
tiou 
Akc  . 


10/- 

7/- 


»/•  I  S 

4/-  !  : 

■<,'•  I  2 

4/-  :t 


11/-   '    (■./. 


■:</■ 


4    i    Ym 


1       T-s  i 


No 


■'')in«r    »nil    Ki-neral 

lahiiunT 
"!l     works    anil     otli.T 

laUiurin^' 
I*.!.,\v  wiiiks  anil   farm 
»i,rk 
■au,ts|,i,l,cei    l<ail»a>  ].oil..r,  |».stnnn 
b,    ,  ,  ,  ,  (I'linslnias),  vtr, 

P     11  ■•■  an.l  |„a|,r      Cattl..in,v,.r,»l«l,|..ni»n,  ! 
lalhvav  imrti-r 
^'       (  ■'''V.     iiilC".,ach(.iiild..r-s  laUiiiriT, 
'""  '  '     '►orkhniisi.s,  Ran,l»ii-Ii 

man 


Any 


(ieiieial  laltotiU'i 


li. 


'V  all  n-k'uUi  jiiiiiiii.ni,  j^st  relipf, 


■.%>■< 

4        4 

V. 

lll'lll'tltll 

y 

4  ■ 

1 
I 

Nunr 

V 

4        •> 

Not   traini.  :   tn 

J 

n-K'iUr  work 

1 

l'i>ssit,|ya|iii';i.i 

1    !  . 

Had  lionipinitii. 
i-nci-s 

9 

5         1 

.No 

A^'i*.         nnri'li- 
ability 

('.■    , 

3        1 

\fr, 

gitU  iir  h«\ingK 

a  s«.«. 

Dot-.  .,. 

;, 

%* 


'.>->-:-i<a^-?\' 


kTi      ^X.---'<i 


l\ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


CASIAL   \V()HKi:i;S   WHO    IIAVK    l!KE\ 


I.a^t  H''-rnlar  Kniiiloyiip'nt. 


ti'MI 


\^      li.i...,r 


I  I'is.' .  1  l.-in  ii. 


I 


<(pii:i-riii>n»T  A  l.ilkitii-  r 


I   °   I 


I:'U-  liisuli"r't,intii' 


!  <iar'i''Mrr        .        -        .  ' 

\V  ■  n  ■■     Ml  ■■  IT  h  ,t  II  :    ~  ■; 

l;ilM,.;fT 

,  Nf'v\-.ii.-ijrt'r       ni.i' Inn.  -  !■' 

r'rtjiii  Ultour'-i 
j  Fitli-r     ....'■• 

!  Hoiviiiiik.r  -  il.T,         .  Ov 

I  Ctitt'-'ii  waiT'^r  - 


Ka'nur*-r(r;ii!w;i>  -i_'iia3 
'icpartiii'iiU 


N.I                 I'O-  l:<-*:|.Mi"iil..|.'nil.'...j.'i  1' 

l''J:i  I  ..-n'.!-!  (anijy  -  y.:i:-)  17 

.M:iy  I'M.S  |i-.li;iri:.'l   .         .         .  :i3 

V.>        ■■I..1IIJ  a^.."  r.i  Ivtt.r  liiM;-lf         .    1 


.Irill..  I'.IW       I  In  ;•  1  I  -...  1.  Ml-'  II  1      f'.  1       •'■i 


N.. 

(i'!.ll-t-l 
;it    II) 


.  W.T_'oitfr 
itaihvuv  il.Tli 


:"i4  il.'llioviil  (if  f.v'ini'  ii' 


l:iiiO  !i'ilnrt.i.jn  itf  >tall 


I>!)-J  Kii.l  of  teiiipiiraiy 

^li^'  'i.f'iit 


V.iiiJ 

l.Bll 


ly.ij  Mai'kn*^!»s 


!  Pnlii..  ,-.lli>llll.l.-     .  .  7 

i  Fii.iir-niiil  l.ihiiiin'i        .    'diniiy  ,, 

!  1.IU7) 

Uai' Miy '■  irrifl,.'  worl;-  I'.T.'i 

ialMiuifi 

Conili  work'M  s  a;'pr.  n-  r...r''>         N..         l-^I(iiiiii>     To  rnlist 

'.  Qf  '  (iiliiy  t.i  liiC!.)  ' 

r.i 
y.vir-) 
I  MiiiiliK  stri'..  1      .        .         I        N'.. (I  linn-         l'»>0 
III  4  ..r  ." 


1  Km, n. try  I.it..'ii!.T . 

I 
\U.  Iinint        . 

e.jii.ii  H.irk. '.■ 


)--i,rM 
:  .  I  3  V.~ 


Atn'Ul         V. 


1  .„■_. 

liiii.i  K  Ilium  of  lirii' 

1-:-.^  (.'!.i>iit„*  of  \v..!k> 


I'l  --.-iiT  f  ori.im  ri. 


rh>  "-i.i'ie. 


:     1!;^  ..11.1  -iron,- 
.        II...alt!  V 


:-  1   I'l..!]-...! 

■.V.J  V-ry  St.. 11'-     . 

47  !\h.  Ulna' 10 

;;  1  I)*'„'.-rieiat*.  tyj.--    . 

:,'  K.iirly  -ti.'ii^ 

1,1  I  li.ii.rf...l 

1  '  For  l.iriL'  t  m.'  ill  »  ■ 
a-thiiiaan.)  broiicli. 

:.'i  M...I.I11.' 

30  liO't.1 

4:;  \h«y\ 


'.;!     Jit  Pin  .■ 
,>:i     U.:i:tli> 


i:E\ 


"'  CA.siAL  Workers 

I.V   liEGULAR  W'OUK    35-*   in  XL-MBER;—fo«^;/i i(.;t/ 
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rr-^fnt  C'lO'iil.on. 


I-  .a-liial       ■.(■!; 
■  i  ;rati'iri,  _  imt>lti 

l3';.!.-l  t..  i„uf      . 

1':  ^-.i-r  jrii  jamM-T 

I':  ■■-•■I.       i.utllist- 


H-.'iy   ■litilci  and 
*  *■!  ti'iie-ket*iw'r 


N  i"  V  of  Caiual 


)  )ri  ';[>ati'jlis  Sou 


iUl 


o."!     :in.| 


fiirl)- 


ii.-t«ortl.y  . 
^•rj  ic-i-taWi!    . 

V- ).-,.,!        .        . 

I'" -I     army     ■lis- 

'  ''•■i<^':  t.iit  little 

i> ->i  :.pi,tati'in     . 

t':  jbtb]\'  not  '■n^'r- 
-■-tic 


Urickyarii,     factory 

[")rti>r.  loolliallHr 
Catt;*  ■liivin^',  i.aintsrs 

lal»iur»r,       shovellin- 

.^ni.w,    cl^'aninj     v.r. 

10W.1.  piunibiii-'.  Ht,'. 
i-arl-niij^  anil  oild  jobs     (ianli-nei 

K  ■■'.  1  work 


llo')!;:?  iiker  in'i  i>M  jobs 
ll^«:..-r  anil  b.jokniak.-r 
,r:vass.T(r.irH) 


fatti-'  iiro\>r,  c^neral 
labourer,  toll  collector, 
t-nt  erector 

Ttiei;ra;.h  Department 
III'.!).,  thfatn-  at- 
ten-iant 

J  >in»r,  railway  perter    . 


tm^  cr  an} 


Any 


llrieklayer'j      lab'iurer,    Carting  or  any 

carter 
lianienin,;,  loading  l«Mts 


t-trily  obi  jolw.  very  little 
Mill      labourer,      casual    Any 
tami  wor  \i 

•  loiners     and     biuMrrs 

!a't'">iirer 
"  Any  work"  (rare) 


Market   ami    other  rare 

an. I  ca.ina[  jobj  (Brmy 

1  >  "art) 
(Arn;  y),      bri>»er'a    Any 

labourer,   ^.''neral 

Ial«nrer 
r..a.iti^'      l«at»,      finn    Cieneral  lalMurer 

work,  navvyin,- 
llricklayer.<       labourer.     Any 

c'»l  I  irt.T.  unl.wdin^' 

b-*t!*,   Helling  (*|M»rM 

li-al      c-arri-r,      navvy, 
fann  labourer 


'  Including  all  regular  psiuionj.  poor  r.linf,  .tr  .  bui  not  iic-i 


Appafnt  Per 

■nt    .-.onal  Handicap 

m  >ean  b  f..r 

li-.'ilar  Work. 


'■  a  m  b  1  i  n  .' 

iMba^H 

.     None 

I 

.     I. '"«>ks  \>'ry  ..!-]. 

k  ■•  p  t         b  y 

■iTi.'liters 
I'loiably     pr. . 

t'-Ti      casual 

work 
-Vr'iiy  jx'nsion, 

not  stn>ni; 
•S'irticient  earn- 

irijr-* 
Looks  veryol'l. 

noinipreH^ion 

of  a  worker 
Main'ain>-,|     in 

«  X  C  e  1  I  e  r.  t 

comfort      by 

wife 
(i-.'xl    earnm^fs 

and     army 

P«n,sion 
None.  l.Hf.^rede- 

teriorat'sl  by 

u  nem  ploy- 

tiirnt 
lll-bealth 

\-'e.  has  h^fn 
%-ry  unf.r- 
tiinate 

Pensioner 

Nijt  iookinK  for 
p-rnianency 

A«-  . 

Pensi  ,ner.  wife 
earning,  ba<l 
appearance 

Reserve  pay. 
low  ty|»- 

Itaserve      pay. 

K(j«>iparnin^'f 
of  rflat  1  v>!.» 

Age  and  in- 
efficiency 

Oets  fair 
amount  ca.s- 
lal  H-yrk 

-\,-e,  main- 
tained by 
children 


^  'X         t     t     i 


1-',- 


No 


10/- 

«/■ 


XO 


? 

y/- 


10/9 


is;- 


No 


T«« 


s.:/. 

43/ ■ 


No 

Ve. 

No    ! 


utia!  "ift*  :;~    "iv.i  : 


•  3ce  now,  J..  •!. 


■x^-      ■~'^   "=^r 


■iini 


r 


.':! 


in 
.^1 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

CASUAL    WORKERS  WHO    HAVE    BVTS 


Last  lU'Riilar  Emiiloymi-nU 


Nature. 


»-  z  =  3 


C.in>«  01"  r.»'a\in>;.        -^  ; 


Kitt<T  s  latxiurrr 


I 


[  Railway  iiit-rn.in  ,       IJ 


I  Hallway   wa^'oii    woikM        4 

ialmiirer 
i  (i  lass- blower ... 


!  Ceni'-iit  W(  Titer 


R.iilwav  litter'a  a]iijriii- 

tir.- 
Waiter    .... 


,  Omfertioiiirs  lalioiirrr  IJ 

j  0.«i.|s  imtLT                   .  I 

1  H'lt.  1  ^-vatit                .  ; 

Turner  .        .                .  l" 

W;.Kon.!nHlcl.r       ,         .  -'  ur  :j 

Err;i..l  l«.y    ...  7 
H.-llu«s.iiiuk,T       . 


-Ma  ri  II  If    ri 
j      laN'iirer 


liant'"      IK 
3 
Hailu.iyclvrk        .        .        :'.\ 


rraiK'-il--  v.T  . 

(-■  lift  .■;,.  ■,  -r's  labourer 


Fl'  ■irinill  1  ibiiurcr 
'Mi.ker  .        .        .        .  I     12 


Y.-« 

No 


18'..-  f 

DfC.   llHlC  Ill^Hiei'Iiry  . 

Ih&S  "Sla<-kn.-s^  ■ 

I'.'OT  Ill-lualth 


Present  CuriJition. 


1!)'»'  To  bett.-r  liimstK 


N'.v.  I'.iOf)      S.iy-i  illn'--s.  bii'  jirob-     1''. 

ably  [tr''ferrt-<lr,Xiiidl 

\surk 
.I'lli.'  I'.oj-J      Hi  li.;iltli  tliroUKll  i-\.      L'l 

Iiosurt' 


I'.i*'. 

l'i)i'. 
I'.iil'i 

1-'., 

l..,.v 


Uriiik    ,111(1   clisoiibrlv     31 

. -"11.1.1. a 
Slackii.'.ss      .  .  .17 

ll:^plal■.■■i   by  yuiiilK.-r     -Jl 
b..y 

?  r.-  a 

Ikiv 
W.irk  too  hard     .        .     :i- 

('I..siri.' i.f  w.,rk.i         .     !: 

|ii>lik.'.|  .■.iiiiii,.'iii.,iit 
:iii.l  li''i|iieiit  r.-. 
iii()\'ii] 

Wiii'liiij-'ip  of  liri.i      ,     41' 
To  b.tl.T  li:iii>.lf         .      1- 


l;'.;.  I!a>l  tiiii.'.kwi.inj;        .     J I 

I  ".:<         ('ll.«ln^■  of  works         ,     31 


i  Physique. 

as  .Sh.irt,  but  hnaltliy 

So  Go. I 

.'.I  i 

13  .><t.iut      . 

II  V'TV   -.70.1 

23  i:.«>l 

Ji  ll.althv 


.'I     ll.-iltliy.     11. .t    iim.«'j- 
laily  stTOii^' 


( 


.\I.[>ai.  u  «i| 


'..T    F.iiilv  sti^iu- . 


BFKN 
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eseiit  Cun-litiofi. 


I'll.lMiUl. 


•  :,.M.,wtyi,. 


'  -tiii'k  to.uiv 
■iM-»tiiin.  ..r 
■li  liai  m.'iiiv 
•■  1  ':liint-lii. 


OVDlrJltli.IlS. 


I-'^u.liii„-  l««u 


ILiilway  aiii!  nctf-r.il 
taUitirt-r 

fi'-iifm!  !:il»,iir.T     . 

fihi-iu.irkH  lalioTir-?-, 
tnjili.-r  lan-iT,  iiav\y 

a'l'i  K"MlH|;il   IatMiiii>T 

Ha.'  aii.l  ii.)n.-  r.ill^it.jr. 
Ii.inlwaii-  ljawk.T,  lariii 
l.iiioiirrr.  caitl"  ilruv.'i 

.'"lit.iiij  caitHr 


Natiir-'  nf  P.Tmanfiil 


Apijan-nt  i..t- 

*»ntLl  H»n(iica|/ 

iTi  .Srtirch  fnr 

K>-KUlar  Wurk. 


.\:,y 


lil««»-hl.>\4 


■I  or  any 


I 


^'p'ltati.jii 
.1  -  ">1     . 


■UM.- 


Kiinjitiir.'  |>.)iter,  titter  i 
la'.<.iiriT 

'-'.■iMiai]«jrtfr,iii.|>;-n.-ra! 
.axurt'r 


Oo-N  imrtcT  (rare),  >.•]!. 
in-  Iiai-rs 

llii'klayir<     aii.l     fann 
lali.iiinT 

''■'ll>:>"T.     ..mr.-,'s     >H|. 

^.irjt,  «.i;t,  , 
I'lafilaM-r,    ^.-.-u.-ral    lal.- 

i.'iriT 
I'-iiLMil     lalKJiir.-r,    ri,;. 

way  ].  rl.T,  navvy 

1M1UJI-:    |."ltHr  (iaihl;i'.  ) 

Kariiitra      an'l      iriarkfl 

CU'l-ii'-i^  iaUdiit-r 
HavvkHl-   .         .         .         , 

("■■I'Td    laliMUrih^  (\.tv 

iitl'.-l 
'-.■.•N|,.,rt.r  . 


Kitt'T '11  any 


G.Mi'-ral  hiboiirt'i 
■■  l.i-lit  lal.oiii  ■■  . 


Uck  nf  mt.Iii. 

v.''*nct'.  lnt*'rn- 

[■•■lariif 
.     (i'»«xi    ''irnuu't 

at     casual 

wiirk 
•     Ak-h  .        . 

Apit^aiain-.-  i.f 
lirmk-r 

I.Mu  ty,,... 
tiaplly  ev-r 
w.irk-'il  rci;'!- 
larlv 

Miini^.-MH-^. 

i  Till  u  l^lMl  t 

inotliiT 
I.i'-k  of  i:i!.-|Ii. 

A|piiar--ritly  .1.-. 

iiir.ral  i"-.  <| 

throii.-h    .1;,. 

niitsal     ir.,1,. 

la.nt    iol)    ).  •- 

theft  or  Minn- 

lar  ntleur,. 
-Mak'-i  ,sullii-;.'ir 

li\  in^;  hy  rii^. 

iial  work 
Sli:rk.T     . 

V.TV  l.ail  lini,,.. 

AlUN.-irilii-e     .if 

l'«I.T 
I'c.r  ncor'l 


<l 


t—  c         .  -- 

a.  V  i  O 

-r  i  T  « 


-3  '•* 


in/. 


V- 


4ti/- 


j    2    :  ..       Ve» 
•J  » 

3  ..  ? 

u  .  6  :  Y«i  i 

I  i    ! 

5  No 

I 


Kl.Ttrioian'H  lalH)iinT 

t'l"'ir  -  null        lal.iiir.'i, 

-•"OU  porter,   i;roi"rs 

a-~i»tant      (,irn!y      lo- 

-r\e) 

Ca;4li  jobs(v.Ty  little)  . 

Navvyiii^',  liawkiiij;  viwl. 
'*arid  ImwU.  eto. 


A--,  ;ra.|e  .li,.,| 

0!.t 

■\"y        •  .  .  .      (li,..l      .liri,;,,;,^ 

.H   h.lUk.T 

K-!ilai  tailwayi.j.t..;  .M.,'li.  r  has  |., ,. 
lale  iii,.„i,„. 
In.lialily  i,,;,i. 

ii'iieial  lab-iiii.T  .     Ai;e 

.     Staiiilii'-i!*,    iKi. 
t'TO  y 

Any      .        .        .        .  Kep,          ty 

,  lirotheri 

Any  owntia.|eifp,,..  »ia,nUiiie.l    by 

'■    '"  relativen 


■•■.■  ■         4 

3fl,'.        7 
:;  I  (\      .-. 


1    I   Vea 

..  i   No 


•-'»/•        3 


Ve.., 


II.       3J/.        5 


ar  \~,:y:or.<.  pooi  tcllrt,  eU-.,  bin  not  occasional  gin«  .-i  viviii  • 


■le.t..,  ,,.,,;. 


I        ' 


16 


'\  '^  i 


unempl(jy.mi-:nt 


CASIAI.    WORKEIIS 


I  ll.Vl'. 

WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


Las'..  Ui>;ular  Emi.luymi-iil. 

\ 

ttirr. 

1             "i-fS-     ' 

Dura-    ?-5i  =  j, 
(yean),  -i  =  "i 

is  =  =  '■ 

Hat.- of 
L.aTiii^. 

C:i.'*'f  of  Leaving. 


Jom<-r  -.  laUiuPT  . 
Railwity  la^.nrT  . 

I 

Ki  rar.'l  i-ny    . 
\V.ifh''Kviiian 

j  0:ir  (railway) 

I  Wait'T   . 

Sli''*-in-     aii'l     i:>'Ufra 

siuitli 
Gpti>;ral  labmrer  . 


I>y«r-  a[.iiri-Mtice 
CarM     . 

Cam  ai;*'-l'Ui  1 
lab^jur-T 

Ooo^l-i  lortPi 

Tinsmith 

Iron-iiinul.l.i 
I'a^ktr  . 

Uricklaytu  .1  laUinTi- 
Bfer  txJttler  . 

Nav\y    . 

Joinei  .-1  api'ri'ntici- 
Farm  .'■Tvalit 
Com>>  wt-rkiT 
Match-iiiak»*r 

I.auri'lry  \aniiian  . 


3i 


July  19<)« 
19o; 


I'Ol 

Ai...  iw: 

l'.K)3 


Ii*l  tinie-kK«iiiiij, 


6 

4 

1 


? 
No 


Pr.  i.-n.-l   catt>  -Iriv. 
HI-: 


To  b.-tl..'l,i!n..-;f 


Mail'-  a  ii.ia;akc  . 

To  !..-ttrr  hiin.vir 

|ii<ljlar.-.l     by     -t'-aiii 

trai.-ti.:i 
Work  o'^ttiii^  tfxi  hanl 


To  work  f'T  .>anie  tirii 
To  U-Ut-r  himself 


1 
4 

■■;i 

4 


(Was  ap- 
prfiitiCHd 
7  y.-ars) 
First  fin- 
pluynifiit 


Xo 


Yes(tu 

l-,'..) 

\u 

Y.s 

Xo 


June  I'.iiis 


I'.'OT 

190S 
May  liiOs 

1  s.«0 


lnt-rtiiii*m'y 


To  lH--tti-r  himself 

DischarKM,        ri-a.son 
unknijwn 

Workeii    t-Lsi-when-   at 

own  trad"  till  a;:i' 
Bail  tinii'-keepin^' 


Eml  of  conttarl  . 
iienio\al  to  Voik 

Kii'l  of  contract  . 

Left    Iticause   lir     .lot 

l-arn  'la'le 
To  Wtter  Iiini!*elf 


Cloiinjj  of  worki , 
Vts       '  Man-li  ['."OS  i  To  better  lumself 


(AmiylS9S- 
i    l«)8)  1S91 


rrB..-'nt  Contiit;i.3. 


PUysi  lUt'. 


H0..1       . 


-u  Stioi..;    . 

■:■  lv.!,u.si  . 

j:  Fully  iwi 

1^  Fair 


:il     L'ni.'i'i/"-!,    but    -■■■: 

|.liysi.iu.' 
,'t.   l.i«,ksol'i      . 


■:•>     Healthy 
■J3     I  iOmI 


;:i 

iJ 

W.ak      . 

;i3 

u 

17 

47 

(;o.»l     . 

!■.' 

■:■', 

I'adtTl- 

,  ruptured 

A) 

•JS 

Oo.-l 

44 

,, 

M     Uii'leriiz*!.  not  strci.; 


mi^^^^m^^^r 


BEEN 


CASUAL  WolJKERS 

IN    I;K(;ULAK    \V0I;K    3.-,-.  in   Nimher)— ro«?n,„»/ 


■re-.i.t  Condition. 


'  >rr!iii;itjMn<. 


Natuie  if  IVrriiaii'-r.', 


Any 


(  i'-aiiii..;  Narracks  . 

l!.i:lwa.v   l."lt>-i,   ii;,l,,i,.l.        " 

T.;ivvy 
'  .lUl"  'irovr.    ta^'   aii'l 

Eii.'ine     fi-an.T     {>;._,j,i    Mwtoi  tia.| 

r^rnril) 
I'-ii-ral  :al";iir.-i.  p»>ls    .\iiv 

j-,rl.i 
raint'T.    ra'tlf    .ir- 

Kf-li^Tal  laiMiiir*  r 
Wait'Tdar.)   . 


Al ii«r«iit  IVr- 

^onfll  Uaii'lu'aji 

in  Search  for 

Kfkiular  Work. 


lia.l  Mi.l,riiii;in„- 


rairit.i      au'l     i>.i»r 

hflUK'-I 

Waiter  r.r  cait'ta'Kei 


red 


atroc; 


■-•■••rp.ti,'. 

■    I.'i'iiaMy  !."t 
■I.*.  I'Ut  -sotiei 
:  r.-;.uution 


K\i'ei;ei:t 


0-1].  ra!  !a!»ji;n  : 


.\ny 


Cr.oii,.  lali..iir>'i,  .liierty    ijrooiii  . 
iiu'iri^  111  ■r-.es 


ilawk-r 

iCi'nl  ji'irt'-r,  i-ait'-r 


Dyer  "1  lahourfT 


(ii'.'jrn.  i.aititiri^',  j^ajt'T- 

liant'u....  wlutewa.sl]ii]K. 

iiav\v:rj-.  etc. 
Cnai     hawker,     fainter.    Ar.y 

pa;»'ilian„'er.  whitc- 
_  »a>her.  anil  utiifr  join 
Navvy       an.l       general 

L'li-nirer 
I'aiiitin.'.  navvyini.-,  luy-    .Vny  but  heavy  work 


Ili.-vke: 


Own  wfii;-^ 


T.n.lv.',    y.inl.  iinlijaiiin^    .-\i]v 
l"i:ir-.   eattle   market, 
;ie|.|  «uik 

K.M  itlialler,  cattle  drover. 

'm|<|  jut.8 

Lasiial     Kiihvay    [wrter.    Any 
^enerr.l  laU)tirer 


'a^ial    K'lnlenin.'.    tieM 

work 
.Station  tout  (alter  i-a«iial 

laieer) 

L'lil'K.'linj      loata     ami 
^  ^'eiieral  labourer 
Cattle  drover,  Held  wurk 


iteneral  latjourer. 


A-j.ha!tinn,    field    work, 
niixinj;    tillage,     wo<jI 

I'ai  klh;.' 

''■■■hN      warehousenian,    (Imeral  labourer 
^now  -liovellitii'.  farm 


liad  h 
None 


Mailjtaine.1    hy 

relatives 
A^e    . 


AM   family   are 
hawkers 

N"ne 

\^9     atiil     b.Td 
record 


IneMieit-nry 
None 


(rj'Ml  camin^'ii 
as  hawker 

Wife  .s  retrular 
eaniiii^*?> 

Kej.t  hy  family 

*»  h  V  I  o  u  tt  1  y 
weak.unauit 
al.le 

Tyiiipal  glum- 
ster 

A^'e  , 

ni-healtli 

Oi"-i  earnings 
at  ca-siiai  work 

l>  r  u  n  k  a  rd, 
[■rolial.ly  likes 
tranii.iiiK 

.N'one 


^^1 

?. 

; 

-5 

<5 

lb 

■1 

3 

1"/. 

1 

N 

a- 

■:«/. 

3 

3 

11/. 

x,/- 

3 

2 

1 

.'./-       2V 


^'i  an  ieg;.,ar  i-.-i.-ions,  j.oor  relief,  etc.,  hut  not  o.--c»norial  giii,  ,.r  niTinKS. 


I         ' 


f 


, 


i 


li  j., 


t^ 


<t 
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UNEMPI.UV.MENT 

CASUAL    WOUKKHS    WHO    HAVK    I'.EEN 


Ntture. 


Ij-t  ll(>;';lar  Kin|i|oyn«ri' 


t,„n      ?-■,  i--?       I""- 'If 


Ctii'*e  of  I.p*\  in^. 


i  =  -:  ■? 
i  -  s  c- 


Rofi.'  rightiT  (mine)      .       J« 
Conf-H'tiont-T  -  IfcNjurtT         :: 


l»nx)ni    . 
j  PortHr     . 
San.l  catc'li-r 

Fanii  lal«.uii'r 


Fitt.-is  l.il,.,iip  :    . 

I  01a>shouHP  hoy 

[ 

I  Farm  labourer 


u 

u 


N't               K'04  hfti-Hivf  ev-p.slL')it       .  is 

V' ■•              i;-.;'!  IliM"-*.        .        .        .  i; 

I'Ol  W'lanil  wi'.h  fijieniaii  :!| 

N"                 .,  Ill-liPalil.     .                .  'Ji 

V>'«              lfli''j  Ri-tuMm.ni.ifnii|.l..j.T  3 


rr>-««nt  ConiiitioQ. 


l'I.J-.i.|UO. 


Nu  l»i]I  nr  l;Xi2 


r. 


8  V..H 

4       I        \o 


I 


Uox-nmkfi     . 

-■ 

\.) 

j  ConfectioiHT  s 
!  Fir.'inan 

Uici'IIrr 

1 

■14 
li 

V.s 

No 

Pat!         .        . 

■■ 

„ 

Itailwny  iKirtfr 

-h 

.• 

H"rs..l.r.-3k-r 
Cali-drivpi      . 
Print'-r  , 

1 

,. 

Grr«in    . 

■) 

V 

Oanii-n^r 

•J 

No 

Tiiiiiuith 

1(1 
1 

V-« 

PolisluT's  appr 

ntire    . 

•} 

No 

Uorsfbreak'M 

*    (In 

army 
■ilyrs., 

to  mill-.) 


lii^js  Iiii'Miii'tTarifM 

VM«:  Ti.  b.  tt.T  tiini^elf 

r.Kt:.        T.i..„i;>!     . 

I'.^M  Tci  u.jrk  rai':ally 

l'."C  T..l..tt,rl,j,„»Hlf 

.Mart-li  1908  IiM'tlicieurv  . 

rj"?  Ila.I  ih.iractir  ami  in 
sutKiniiiialinn 

■lai!    I'.iO;  To  l..tt.-r  liiiiiself 

■I    '  "  l!'0^  "SUi-kp.'*«  ■ 

l'"|_'  Mckii.-^-. 

To  Imttol  IriliiSflf 

DiT.  19<i7  Ue.im-tion  of  suit' 

VOi  Slacl:nP3s     . 

'  Emi  of  appnTiticeship 


•JO 


",4     Lost  on.-  eve,  otlii-nri* 

^..-1 
■.'1      WV,-.lv    . 


1"  ri..i.Tf.'<i 

•js  nieii.l.-r,  Rciod  h"al:li 

2  1  flOHl      . 

.•;•<  Hobtist  . 

:,4  l.r«.k~  oMir  thaii  heii 


t4     <ii»wl,  sUnmiTs 
■:.     <-i'j.Kl       . 
•'.     Healthy 


.'1  Oo.^l      . 

■JO  , , 

■J'i  Strong'   . 

-.'4  Oo.rf      . 

■Jl  Stronp    ... 

■.:)  II.Mltliy          .        .       , 

1'.'  '..                .        '.       '. 

i\  .Mioii^    .       .       .      . 

5i.  Il-althy 

hb  N'lt  strong     . 

:io  liallier  ilt-lu-atH     . 

•21  Itath'T  'Iflicate  in'i 
iiiTt,  ni»ntally  bflo« 
iioniial 

41  Goot      .        .        .       . 


%v 


:^^i^m^imr^^i^i':-y^i^'-'^^  ...'■.^' 
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i';*-»»'n*  Tonilitin 


I.: 


■:.  r-  -[iHcU'/! 


T'.-r.   ail  !    nil 
-t.v.,rU.\ 


V.;- 


l.V 


Nat  in>iif  Casual 


N»tiir"  nf  Permanmt    *.nil  Handic«|.. 
I  Hi-ui^tious  »>MKht.        in  H«irrh  r.r 
[{♦•(filial  Wurk. 


WiioN.irtiiik'.  farm  work,    (i^Ti»ral  lalmurer 

Kanip  wi.rk.  liawkinKtlrn.  ,, 

wvni 


Wiii'liiw  cleaner,  ([•"iithI 

lalxiurer 
iii.tl.-r  in  iliirnreiit  inin  . 

S-llii,Uli«[i.m,li.'|.t[.ai»r 
.<hoi>  f.,r  10  niunth» 

\an>i:;;,',  unLja-llnR 
l«i:it.s,  lia»kiTii-,j;enenil 
l.itioiirer 

K.eM  Wurk  (rare)     . 


lliiw  k'-r,  ^Piicral  la!>our>-r 


Any 


'»cti     i.<irti-r,    rNtfnor's  I)illiaplniark-r,  asylum 

siTvant  atteiiilant,  (ir  »ait«r 

(l!i     army     l»ij5  ■  litog),  Any      .        .        .        . 
attl'*  "Irowr 


L'ulnailiiii;      lK)8t-.     anM 
iltNiIai  work 


II 

I'     1 

: 


>  ilr.hkur 
tint  ^^mrwhat 


v.- , 
II  .-. 


■■■  driiik  . 


■■'C!  'ii:'l  :(ja:>r 


' 


['.'■:.. 


r^-  not  goo'l 


Offi-ral  lalKjtir-er . 


Kir"iii;iii     or     ^'eiier* 

HaMi  -  chitrman.       firm  '  H.TTaut  <,r  «»it'T 

!  ilM-urnr.  wiiit«T 
(AiMiy  An^'.  iw:  to  AuK'.    tirooiti  or  val**t    . 

1  •'/.•>,         blftcksmith'j 

-Triker 
Cal.-.iriv.M.  ;;room  .         .    (ir<«Tiii  . 
<abHtriv.*i.  calchjobs     .    <f.-u»'ial  Ul-puivr* 
"wn  iraa-  .     Own  tta.!.-    . 

iiT<H)m,    n<»ver    long    at    Cronrn 

"HP  stabk 
Casual      k'^inlnntT      and    (ianlencr 

a:  hisuwii  tr-adf     .         .     Own  ti».li-    . 
At,    Ills   own   trade   and  ,, 

ikaiidsinan 
At  liM  uwn  tra^ie     . 


Wait.  1  and  cfflcefs  ser-    Waiter  or  officer' -i  fl.-r 
^■aiit  vant 


Agt'  and  dffT 

tive  sifjht 
Wrt-dy,  and  iirh 
kempt        aj- 

Non*" 

Itr-t'oniiriK  dn- 
morali«*»-d 

Not  tratneil  to 
r»^,'uiar  wurk 

iia-i  rtpnuiion 


I  Ai,'»»     rtnd     dad 

r-curd,   al- 

'      Mays        bt-t-n 

m'ir»*  or  Whh 

<-a.HuaI 

"  Alisnliitf*ly 

iinixM'ttblf'  " 
lnrliri»-d  Ui  l-.af 

M  a  i  n  taini'd 
partly  by 
wife's  eam- 
int:s,    resenf 

„  pay 

Lnwilljii^-n^'ss 
to  work  reK'i- 
larly 

Nniif 

No  nfurtnces  . 

Suiu- 


IiittMii[f«rance 


Xon.' 


Arc 
Nui... 


Bad  reputation 


Ha.l  reputation 
.irid  ai<e 


14/. 


10/- 


12,- 


■  l'"'!"iiingill  regular  i«n,iua»,  po..r  relief,  etc..  but  not  occasional  ntft.,  or  savnu-i.. 


I        i 


if- 


S/. 
21/.-. 


Or 
S 
4        3 


(!/«; 


•JO/- 


10/. 

3 

12/- 

2 

YeM 


2 

1 

4 

'      1 

3 

1 

Ym 

3 

,1 

» 

19/- 

« 

3 

Ym 

Sl/'l 

c, 

No 

• 

•  ■ 

J 

., 

1 

7 

•/ 

34/.; 

', 

rt 

\o 

? 

J 

? 

9 

11/- 

4 

Yea  , 

i:;- 

'.' 

1 

T/- 

,, 

•) 

2 

4 

Ye. 

-'•-'/- 

3 

I 

No 

'  .St^e  note,  p.  .il. 
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rx EMPLOYMENT 

CASUAL    WORKERS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


La«t  R'v'iilai  E:n[ilo}-mHnt.. 


^•Z  3., 


NaVire. 


Glassworks  laUjuri-r 


Sacitller  . 


F.'t.-r     , 

<ir>»irji    . 
Wa*'rii,an 

'  lit 'ar  man 

I 

Farju  lalf'Mi'T 

Wart-hf'isfiiia.'i 
nia>sl.li,w..r. 
:  I  arti-r    . 

Cirrii-ir  (nwii  .icooniit) 

Publican 

1  C0M:;„-,MUT     . 


I'riitfi  . 
raliiinv.'i 


French  ;.  ,li»her 
>Mkh 


liiira- 
(jc.i  1). 


*  =  E  ' 

I    (In         N., 
ai  tuy 
:'■.'  vrs, . 


1  V« 

S*\'-ial 


l..avi,.'.  iv.-.f  r.-aviru. 


^^         To  enlist 


1""^  lii*'tli*  I'-ncy  . 


Y-.-  ]>-r.  I  .i«',      Inctticipiicv  . 

|o05         Clo-int'oi  works 


11  \-^  1>.".;  Illness. 

*  l^"'!<  C"»!il  not  niak« 


it  I'ly     43 


Taiiure  of  Mr 


V-s  Dec.  I'-i? 

1:"'.' 


i>} 


li:s|,|scei|  by  y.'inp'r     .'0 
la'l 


an  s  assisiaiif  4 

Confectioner »  labourer     4  or :,         No         ls;eiorl:«..    l,.,ul,«,rJ,nation  .        .      1 

1 
1  N's  I'.'OO  Slaekness  .  4 


Tailor     . 

.•  (Army  1(1  years)  '. 


Eli_jneer's  labourer 
Boot  repairer 

llUtchei 

Pla'el.iyer  an. I    -i^^na 

riiai> 
ra;iit<»i  . 

Kntineer  s  Itbmirer 

Traniuay  hu.urer 


i;<  Ye. 

17 

11  No 

■JJ  Ve« 


11  \f 


1'"''-  Windinc-ui.  of  !i:ni 
l:*7  '• 

lbs?  I'eath  of  eniployei 

1 ';'.'.  Krror    . 

I'.'iii'  Ueatli  of  erniiloyer 


I'.iCu;         llisi.lacfsl    by   young.r 
man 


Present  Conilition. 


Pliysiifi^ 


41      (io  -1        . 

■;:    strong   .... 

4-     Heaitliy 

3s     Mentally  Iwlow  nonr-al, 

otlieruise  linalthy 
•0    (;,,„|      .... 


-'■     Heaitby 

■1"  ..  .        .       . 

■'■'1    .Snb|fi-t    to   bronchiti.", 

iinintellijjent 
''-'     Cni'j.leil  witb  ^out 


47  (omI 

4:;  Stron.;    . 

)"  fi.>«l 
''■> 

y'-  clironic  inili;;e8t 

1'.'  CiuO'l       . 


''(     Fairly  --oo"!    . 
■J)     i."...! 


.'.0  Fair 

■''  Ibii.ti^iel 

,-,s  Uo(sl 

.'.'•  .■'ironvr    . 

.'.'■  Ileahby 


nfc-/- 


mr:^'r?^.-'^-¥:ij^. 


ImS^^i*^ 


'^^'■. 


in 
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IVsciit  t'ol.iljtioii. 


'  haini'tHr. 


G^rti 


li i  a;  hii  trail.'. 

DriT.k.-r  ami   i|iiit<.' 

.•I  moral 
G  -jil  rHfcreriCMs 


Nature  r,f  (asiia 
')cfui)ation.s. 


...  .„  A)  lari'Mt  P.'t- 

>.itiiie  of  Permanent    <.,iia|  Hai.dicT- 

Oc.-iiiationB  soUf;lit.        in  s..arfli  fnr' 

K>'KUlar  Wnrk. 


liowl 


iJv-.l    worker,    Lilt 

'.■>i\y  clniik-i 
V-rj  .-.ol 

lul'tiei  la/v     , 
'.-■1       .'     . 


V-r>-. ■Tier. -.•til-,  >..,j,>l 


Eii'..|Ie„t 

i;'--«l   Koiker.    but 

•  iniik' r 
I*r:i,k'-i  , 
L'i.»;iti.fa(t.,iy 

I'Miik..],  la,|  time' 
k-l'-i,  lazy 


Waiter  .since  h«>;   . 


Always  fasually  at  own 
tru'lc,  iiUij  harve.Htiria 
CttJt' .       . 

Own  tra.le,  „r.»ni,  -ar- 

■  li-Ilcl 

•  ittiivra  Heivant      . 
Keel        capuiu,        sl,r,rt 

vi.ya;;.-s 
"■atniaii,         unl' adiu;; 

Iji'ats 
farm       Inboimr       aii.l 

carter 

W;irellOU.seir;atl 
(ilaji.^-Mower  . 
Carter 


Not  tr«in«l  to      7/6 
re^'ul.-.i  work 


Vea 


V. 


'-h,:\  t.,  l,,ar 

li.eorl  . 
Ileiorl  . 


Debt       cnllectur,       rlub 

"teward 
Ke|«)rter,      aulj  •  wlitoi , 

etc.,  latterly  [.liiitor 
Own  tiatle 


Own  tradf,  .iriiny  suit 

able  occupation 
Carter  . 

Own  trade  or  any 

flii.oru 
Own  trade    . 

Any      .         .         .         . 

Farm     laliourer     and 

'arter 
\Vav>-liouHenian  or  any 
Any      .         ,         .         _ 
Cart  1  or  any 

Carter  .... 

Any    suitable    ca.sual 

work 
Piiriler 


Int'*!rii"'iaTiCf 

Bad  leropi 

Inerflciency 

AKe  . 
-None 

Inteiniierance 

None 

Ijl/iness    . 

Ak-e  . 

Niilie 

ARe       .Tlid       ill. 

health 
Ak-  .        .        . 


Own  trade  (T.U.) 

'  'vvn  trade    . 

<  iwn  trade  ur  any 

Own  trade  or  iixik 
Own  trade    . 


(ioods  porter 


f'ea.MMal    brewer's    lal>. 

ourer,  bill  ilistllbulDl. 

snow  .sh.. veiling,  etc. 

v;i'vv"r*;i"'r'"'""'L'-' '■'"''    ountradeorauy        . 
■^.m>,  relref  «i,ik.  rail.  ■' 

way  lain, urer  tu  IWs 

'•■•IielBl  laboMler      . 

Uoot-iei«i,ninand  woik- 

borme  ■  ■  ■  • 

llill|».ster     and      ^and. 

\wibnian  "" 

Oard.ninn    3    days    i>er  i 

Week  

Wbitewasbet.         cab  •  I 

driver.  ba«ker 
Navvy  .-m.l  .'eneral  lab- 

utirer  "  ■  • 

Alnrost  In  ret-nlar  work 

««  uavvy  and  t:.ireral 

labrrurer 

■ E , 

i"ci..d,ng  all  «Kui.r  p,„..c,„H,  poor  '^M."^:^:^;;;;^,^,^,,,,,^] 


r-Mfiit 

^kii[>wn|...acber 


None 


Age  and  bad 
leconl 

Ane  and  1*1 
teputation 

Hi'lfiiiar  work 
several    dayr^ 

a  Wee't 
Satisberl,      ^elii 

Iss.  regular 
in  HUinmer 

Age  .        .        . 

Not  tniirre<I  to 
regrilar  work 

Age  . 


■f 
10/. 

7/- 


■■V- 
M/- 


'•/■ 
|o,. 


l-V- 

1-7- 

5/. 
10/. 


12/6 
T 


L'4/. 


I 


■-'4  '• 

11/- 


M/il 


I  N,, 
Vfs 
No 


54/. 

3 

2 

.\.i 

IS/. 

4 

:, 

Yes 

*/• 

1 
3 

1 

Yi-s 

21/- 

4 

3 

•; 

.-.2/. 

4 

N<, 

1.', . 

10  . 


No 

VeH 


No 
YeH 


lfl«  or  rwvin^n. 


'fl! 


-  Hft  t.'Ar,  p.  r.i. 


I- 
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rNK.MPLoYMENT 

•  ASCAL    \V(JKKKH.S    WHO    HAVE    BEEN 


La'il  R»*K'iiar  Ernpl'jym*»rit. 


Vat  tin*. 


Dura- 
tion 


(yt^ars).  ^i  : 


G;inJ  Tif!- 

13 

Carnaj^  trimui.M  . 

):• 

Fnrnarprrmi 

■;n 

TnmHjri\''T  . 

7 

B'iild-rMab.,in.-r 

1''. 

<ila-*«-l>lowf'r . 

■J  01  ;! 

<;.kIh  piiftet 

.14 

r.rni  UUi'u'  i 

Allliis 

1 

I;f.- 

1  Uoilf'r  hrt'iiLiii 

Ill 

M  a  r  h  t  n  I-  r    ,i  h  .i    ii  .' 

.•)'! 

'      sjiatt'litT  (rirwsp.ii.-T; 

Sawynr  ari'l  <:ii?-m 

11 

H'uiii^Jr'H  lalNmr'T 

Allhi^ 

Ci)ri">rat!on  lab'>  .■•t 

111'- 
■J'l 

Tan nor   . 

r, 

Trlepli'iiifl  lalM)iT"! 

-' 

.itori"  Till  v"(  , 

■' 

Kor^emiiii 

3'\ 

Kiilway  laLi'.iii'i  , 

I-: 

Iliii-kUy.-r  »  111",  .r-     , 

•-' 

Kit:»>r'8  11 1  rt'Tirirf 

H 

■  1  ak.. -Ill       l^la^- 

1 

«  ■rk») 

A^i  I'ultiiral  lat)"';].'!    . 

Tak»riri  U'la^u,,!!.,)   , 

•J 

Wat"'l..|lMi'III 


; )  Its  of 

L'-avinu'. 


L1J7 
l^'iQ 
l'."J3 
I'll)! 

lliOti 
II '04 

ll«)S 

1SI13 

I'.IC 

1  lOl 


Ca'is.'  of  L«*avin;5. 


r:  * 


I)i-M!l-iS,lI       Mil       tlivial 

.li.iiii.U 
l>»*alli  uf '-mi'I-'yT 

s:a'k(i*'si     . 

Tij  lwtt.'r  liiiLvlf 


Slai-kiL'si     . 
InlfnipTaii''' 

iif^iiio\al  (if  '■nipl  iy»r  . 

Il.'duction  of  wa_  -s     . 

A--.'        .         .  .         . 

PpMIlilHS  (iH^tl'    \    '«)    l)\ 

Kill!  of  t'onlrat't  . 
Tj  1^  'ter  hiiM^Bir 


I'XH)         Closing  of  tHniit»ry       .  :.'. 

I)f(*.  1','U'/      Ker'ijjn'-i  owinn  to  in-  5»'' 
IriMiuction    of    rii-w 

Alinilt  1>I-.'                            ■'  13 


„                 1.1-1  Closin,;  of  works         .  .'^3 

1"M''  Had  lirm-kwiiin^;         .  41 

1^73  .'  -Jli 

■'ii!>'  i'HiS  Iliii''s<  ...  17 

No                 l','07  Jltrjk.'fn;  hii^tLT  wa.-^  17 

No               1'.'''7  .'^tnke  foi- hu'hPrMa-'i'^  li'. 

\i>^              VAX'  .•ilai'knf.<.H  (  )         .  v; 


l'.'o7 


Woik  t'>   I.'iav  V  . 


rresent  CoDdition. 


PhyRique. 


10  » 

20     llralltiy 

lo     (!o.i.l      . 


.^5*. 


■-^=^4- 


^-1 


iV) 

Ooo<l      . 

M 

M 

CI 

,, 

SI 

Fair        . 

as 

Very  j^ood 

111 

i'4 

Krail       . 
Good      . 

85 

Abl--bf*liod 

«2 

BroncliitiH 

M 

Fair       . 

■'■i 

(..x>d      . 

I'l 

Ilronchitis 

'•.,5 

Fairly  stront! 

fjl 

SpiMf  afT»ct*i 

.       . 

61 

Very  ^(»i 

i!2 

Oood      . 

fi'i 

4 

M 

«Vak  le>?        . 

19 
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rrt*>Ant  C'on'iition. 


Chanct'T. 


G--1       . 

NniikiM   . 

c^«»i  rrput.-    . 

"  hrnrikcii,      dirty 

Kxr.;:..„t 

1   af'  I .    s.ifiii.tiiiips 

'If  'ik 

Viry  (jool 


Iirinki'r, 
wnrker 

'i-nn*.  rfiiii-J 


"•'•'aly.'in.l  r.'si»>ct- 

r.A- 
Kv,H:;,Mit 

i.„.l 

i'r.l.lcai.l 
">l 


:in"-k>'.'|*r 


\itnrenr  Casual 

<'i  '■IllHtl'Jll-i. 


Coach    triiiiiii»»r  atiil 

anKiiu-tt  cjir.  ownerH 
Cfn-ral     laNmrnr     ami 

niaik*>t 
f^'li-'t    'IriMT.    vannian, 

uiil.,.ii|;n.,-l«,at».(i.l>.(). 
Ijilxmivr    .>n    fanci    ami 

I'liiMiiiu  K'irk 
N:uvy(i,Ty  littl.'). 
Cnri).iraliun  walcluiian  . 

raiiiL-r'.     tiiil     Keni^ral 

lalomtT 
lias  w.rk^r,  ^.-.-ripral  lab- 

"iin'r 
San'iwii-litiian  anil  men- 

llcant 
Fartii  lali->iin'r.  ^rdener 


N  itufM  of  Pirnian^iit 
'  I  rupatioii  sought. 


t'attlf  clro\cr  .        .        .  j 

TiniN'rjiian's,  corpora- 
tion, an.l  hinMtT's  lab- 
onrt-r,  fann  lali')nn'r 

SellillK  raitu  ami  0.M  J,>b.s 

Prat  nfflc  at  Cbristmaa, 

tmilitt,    biiil.lHrs    lab- 

oiir.Tancl  <itliHr  J..l,s 
KirNt    own    trade,    now 

HanlwiiinK  ami   «hiti>- 

wa^hiii>; 
(liir.|^n>r    ami     j!''"'"r«l  ! 

latojuri'r 
K.rm   work    an.l  casual  . 

]nhn  ' '  " 

ll.iwk.-r     aii'l      auction 

["Ttt-r 
Ilan.lMii:in  an.l  other  (')     Carter  or  :iny 
tann  aii'l  (atch  work     .    Any  . 

Kar.i  w..rk,  cattle  driv- 

iM,I,  etc. 

I'ackei    liirin  work,  ami    Any  latwurlnL.- 

Ciltch  l"bil 

n  ami>  (I'.toT-l'.MiS,  ivt 
months),  con  rtM'li(»ner*H 
labourer,  cab  cleaning 
an'l  catih  work 
liink  attendant  (H 
niontli-i  '  " 


App-ir.-ut  IVr 
tonal  Uanlicajw- 

in  Sear.l,  for 
Uejtolir  Work 


A,- 


A^e.    (,ad    reptl- 

tari-n 

Axe    . 

A..-,    ami    Ui'l 
r<-|''italior; 

Age    .  .  . 


in-beiitb 

IliL  1    bonii 

f1ll^•I|Ce^ 


V.ine 


i'Hl.i  I,,;,  all  re,,|ar  |,.-i.von,,  ,»wr  rebef,  etc.,  b„t  r.ot  ocea.,.ona,  ,-,rt,  o.  s;,un,.,. 


y.  i 


5/-       i 


No 


»/• 


^Z- 


»/- 


Ves 


No 


•-■o/- 

T 

1    1 

V- 

4    1 

lo/- 

^ 

Ve« 


43/11 


•  *»  not«,  p.  01. 


^ 
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i 


1*1 
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124  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Rfasons  WFiY  aCi  Mf.n   in  this  Class  lost  their  last 

liKiiTLAK    EMrLOVM"-,XT 


Ka.lts  ■']  Cl:ara' 

t.r. 

"nli.;r  l'er>.,:.a:  R.t. 

oil-. 

IVr^ijrial. 

Iiitt'iniieraii.  f   . 

\-, 

Ag,-          .         . 

o 

Sujifrsi-'leil     liy 

Iiictticieiicy 

\>l 

lll-lie;.ltli 

2^ 

youiiKiT  laliour 

3 

Lizim^s  . 

1 

AciidrTll  . 

3 

Su]«.'i>t-ili-(l      liy 

Tlieft        . 

4 

Tu  1..-ttfr  tlu.-ir 

iiiacliiii.ry     . 

3 

Bad  tiinc-kcej)- 

po-iti'jns 

53 

Reiiio\nl  of  fin- 

iiig       . 

10 

To  ,.nli-l  . 

IS 

jiloycr  . 

!) 

Iiii]ii  i^OIlnlent 

1 

Disi.ut'-       witli 

D.Mth"    ..f    .III- 

t-in|ilnyiT 

Tt 

I'loyer  . 

1 

Iii-illK)rl:iiitiun 

r. 

Wiii'ling-uji  of 

To  remove 

zi 

Imsiness 

37 

En.l       of       aj)- 

K.iiliire  of  lu>i- 

Iiuiitii'i--lii[). 

3 

Ill'SS 

Slii-kiies-         of 

lal^iIU•^S 

Ktidof  (,'ontr.act 
i!n.-riii(->>  chani,'i"i 

liaiuls  . 
Woik  only  tiiii- 

11 

17 
9 

-1 

j'oiai-y. 

5 

tl 

Hit 

105 

It  will  be  seen  that  119,  or  nearly  one-half,  left 
through  personal  causes  indicating  no  fault  of  char- 
acter. The  majority  of  them  gave  in  their  own  notice. 
Five  lost  their  work  through  insubordination,  a  reason 
which,  although  personal,  does  not  adequately  explain 
the  failure  of  the  worker  to  establisli  himself  in  a 
permanent  position.  Next,  41,  or  15  i)er  cent  of 
those  for  whom  reliable  information  was  available, 
were  dismissed  for  faults  of  character.  The  remaiuinir 
105,  40  per  cent  of  the  number,  lost  their  work 
through  circumstances  for  which  they  were  in  no  way 
responsible,  such  as  the  winding-up  of  the  business, 
the  replacement  of  hand-power  by  mechanical  power, 
and  the  like. 


1    I 


■^5-1 


....  ., 


■~'^m 


.M. 


rnma 


JH 
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Theoretically,    those    who   are    squeezed    out    of 
employuieut  a.s  the  deumnd  for  lahour  le.ssen.s.  will 
l-e  the  most  inferior  workmen;    hut  thi^  is  l.y   uo 
meaus   always    the  case,    especially    in   small   work- 
shops, or   wherever   there   is   some    personal   touch 
l^etween  employer  and  worker.     Thus,  an  employer 
wdl  often    dismiss    a   man    whom    he    has    recently 
eugage.i,  while  retaining  an  old  employee,  although 
he  may  he  less  efficient  than  the  one  dismissed.     This 
personal  element  must  not  he  lost  sight  of  in  con- 
sidenng  the  various  prohlems  of  unemployment   and 
though  while,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  men  dismissed 
were  douhtk...  inferior  to  those  retained,  it  is  pretty 
certam   that   many   of  the   former   would   compare 
tavourahly  with  many  of  the  latter. 

Apart  from  those  dismissed  for  personal  failin^g 
or  who  left  their  work  through  illness,  it  may  he  said 
that  these  men,  when  dismissed,  had  proved  their 
ahihty  to  undertake  regular  work,  and  there  was  no 
personal  reason  why  they  should  not  have  continued 
to  do  so. 

Before  inquiring  why  they  did  not,  let  us  hriofly 
•summarise  the  result  of  our  analysis  of  the  class  up 
to  the  present  point. 

The  hroad  fact  is  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  who 
are  now  casuals  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  heen 
regularly  employed.  Analysing  the  reasons  why 
they  left  their  regular  johs,  we  find  that  alx^ut 
8  per  cent  left  through  illness,  ahout  15  per 
cent  through  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  and  ahout 
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78  per  lent  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  or, 
at  any  rate,  noue  wJiich  sxphiined  their  inability 
to  seeure  regular  work  afresh.'  In  ronuection  with 
those  who  left  through  illness  or  accident,  we  must 
point  out  that  although  they  could  not  continue  the 
heavy  (ir  trying  work  they  were  doing,  sui-h  as  flour- 
milling,  they  could  all  have  done  regular  work  of  a 
li'diter  kind  had  thev  Iieen  able  tu  find  it.  Men 
rendered  totally  unemployable  thiough  illness  liave 
been  entirely  excluded  from  our  analysis.- 


I 


ReamiN.s    WllV    Mf.N    once    IlKtJCLAl;    WOKKKUS    HAVE 

liK'O.MK  Casuals 

Since  then  this  large  class  of  men  who  are  now 
casuals  have,  at  one  time,  formed  a  useful  sci-tion, 
even  if  not  the  most  useful,  of  the  great  body  of 
regular  workers,  let  us  ask  what  prevents  them 
from  re-entering  it. 

The  reasons  why  the  41  men  dismissed  for  personal 
failings  could  not  obtain  work  are  obvious  from  the 
partii'ulars  given  on  pp.  1)0-123.  Nor  need  we  linger 
over  the  ;5:{  who  lo.it  their  posts  through  ill-health, 
age,  and  accident,  further  than  to  repeat  that  all  of 
them  might  ha\c  been  usefully  and  regularly  employed 
in  lighter  work,  could  such  have  been  found  for  them. 

'  It  sliiiiilil  Ipf  ii.it. .1  il.;ii  111  .il.ill.itili;,'  tlii'.-c  j.il.riit  ,g('s  it  li^is  lii'di 
.l^^ulll.■ll  tlut  fcir  t!i.'  lis  ca-.s  \\  hi  !!■  iiiiii'liiM.  infi.riiiati.iii  \iii-  HvailaMc,  tl.'' 
pni|iurti.iii  of  iliMiii--iil-  lullin:,'  umicr  tlie  liitriTcut  l.ia.U  was  tin-  '.iiiif  .■i>  in 
the  IM-.  s  wi.iMi'  i-.lial'lu  iiil'.uni.itioii  «ii^  ulitiiiu'.'l. 
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The  severity  of  competitiou  in  the  unskilled  labour 
market  explains,  however,  their  inability  to  find  it 

Passing,  then,  to  the  110  men  who  left  their  last 
regular  job  through  no  fault,  or  at  any  rate  no 
•serious  fault,  of  their  own,  let  us  inquire  why 
they  have  never  resumed  regular  work  First 
we  note  that  the  das.s  includes  42  men  who  were 
over  40  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  their  situa- 
tions. Under  the  present  industrial  conditions  this 
fa.:t  alone  explains  their  drifting  into  casuals. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  53)   why  men 
become  "  too  ol.l  at  forty,"  and  need  not  here  dwell 
iuither  on  the  matter.     But  after  el.minat.ncr  tho.e 
who  were  dismissed  for  personal  failinirs,  an<l  those 
who  have   reached   middle  life,  there  still  remain  a 
large  number   of  men   who  have   been    en.m.red    in 
regular  employment,  but  have  failed  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  it  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years. 
W  hy  IS  this  ?     As  stated  above,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  them,  even  if  they  are  not  definitely  inferior 
could   not    be   described    us    workmen    of   the    fir.st 
quality.      At  the  same  time  it  would  ccrtainlv  be 
doing  them  an  inju.stice  to  say  that  they  could  onlv 
I'c  employed  in  periods  of  tra.le  boom.     The  length 
of  time  for  whi.-l,  many  of  them  have  held  previous 
positions  disproves  such  a  hypothesis.' 
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The  class  undoubtedly  comprises  some  distinctly 
inferior  men,  but  it  also  comprises  a  number  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  dismissal,  were  fully  equal  to  the 
average  workman  retained.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
them  were  lacking  in  the  push  and  enterprise  necessary 
to  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  employers. 
Others,  again,  might  create  a  poor  impression  at  an 
interview  with  an  employer,  although  they  might  be 
good  and  steady  workmen.  But  undoubtedly  many 
of  them  are  now  casuals  simply  because,  when  dis- 
missed, they  had  no  financial  reserve  to  enable  them 
to  hold  out  till  a  fresh  post  was  found. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  the  men 
in  this  class  were  unskilled  labourers,  and  one  of  the 
present  writers  has  demonstrated  elsewhere  that  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labour  in  England  allow  men  with 
families  dependent  upon  them  no  margin  for  saving.' 
Immediately  they  fell  out  of  work  it  became  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  them  to  obtain  a  living  in  some  way. 


N*tniib«r. 


IVr  Cfiit. 


For  less  than  1  year* 

„    1  year 

, ,    2  years 

„    3     ,, 

..    1     ,, 

„    5     „ 

,,    f)  to  10  years     . 

„10  „  15',, 

,.  15  „  'JO     „ 
More  than  '20  years 


4 

1-3 

41 

13-.^ 

51 

17 '8 

38 

12-5 

30 

9  9 

20 

6 '6 

50 

161 

24 

7-9 

12 

3-9 

31 

10-2 

304 

1000 

*  Included  ay  regular  work  because  preceded  by  other  employment  of  a 
regular  oharaoter. 

'  See  I'oivrly :  A  Htuil'j  of  Town  Life  (Macniillan),  p.  303. 
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If,  in  their  search  for  regular  work,  they  heard  of 

.t,  and  when  .t  came  to  ao  end  the  proce«  waa 
repeated  ag..„  and  again.  There  are,  io  the  prea^" 
d,sorg.n,,ed  state  of  iodustr,,  many  more  caau'al^L 

can  afford  when  he  i,  out  of  work,  to  let  them  go  by 
determmed  to  wait  until  he  can  get  a  permanent  one' 
h  re  .s  great  danger  that  he  will  gradually  alip  in.^ 
the  ranks  of  casual  labour.     For  while  he  is  tempo 

for  fe  7"""'  ?°  "°''°'  **  ■'""'^  -  ">=  look  o^Tt 

itssTf;    ™°''"°Tf'  '"'"''^  °f  ""-'■  "«  often 
lets  shp     There  is  httle  doubt  that  if  these  men  had 

been  able  to  wait,  a  large  number  of  them  would  stUl 

have  been  among  the  ranks  of  regular  workers      ^e 

advantage  of  thU   to   the  community  would    un 

doubtedly  be  very  great. 

To  suggest  that  an  uuskilled  worker  who  has 
Iways  been  used  to  regular  work  should,  when 
unen.plo,ed.  refuse  casual  jobs  is  not  unreasonable 
The  principle  zs  the  same  as  that  which  prevents 
^ade  unionists  from  accepting  work  under  conditions 
-hich  may  lead  to  a  permanent  lowering  of  their 
mdustnal  position. 

How    LONG    WORKEKS    O.VCE    REGULAR    HAVE    BEEN 
CASUALLV    EMPLOYED 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
penods  whK.h  have  elapsed  since  the  men  in  thi 
g^up    were    regularly   employed.      It   gives   some 
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indication  of  the  probability  of  their  re-entering  the 
group  of  regular  workers,  for  when  a  man  has 
been  a  casual  worker  fur  a  numl»  r  jf  years,  say  four 
or  five,  the  chance  of  his  again  taking  up  regular 
work  is  slight.  The  following  table  gives  these 
particulars  for  297  of  the  men  for  whom  they  are 
known. 

Time  which   ha-<  elapsed  since  C\-v\:.  Woukers  had 
Reollar  Work 


Under  1 

yeai 

1  vear  ' 

2  years 

3     „     . 

•»      ..     • 

5      ,,     • 

6  to  10 

yeai 

11  to  15 

n 

le  to  20 

., 

Over   20 

11 

mbrr. 

ivr  ceni. 

5               1 

1-8 

11 

3-8 

40 

13  4 

42 

141 

34 

11-4 

28 

9-4 

89 

29-8 

2.T 

7-8 

12 

41 

13 

4-4 

297 


100-0 


The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  the  297  men 
who  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  in  regular 
employment,  over  55  per  cent  have  been  at  casual 
work  for  five  years  or  more.  While,  of  course,  it 
cannot  be  stated  definitely  that  none  of  these  will  ever 
rejoin  the  ranks  of  the  regular  workers,  this  is  a 
fairly  safe  assumption  in  the  majority  of  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  only  recently  sunk  to  the 

'  These  16  cases  are  lutluded  here  ami  not  in  Class  I.,  lucauBe  tlity  have 
detinitely  ceased  starching  for  jicrniancnt  work. 
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•status  of  casual  workers  may  yet  Wome  permanently 
employed  once  aga.n.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  one' 
f  h  of  the  men  have  been  engaged  on  casual  work 
lor  less  than  three  years. 

Cmkactku  of  Casual  Km..,.ov.mk.nt  on  w,„ck  thk 
Men-  ai;k  encaije!) 

The  ki„d  of  work  done  by  ,l,e  me,,  in  this  class 
"  ''^."f'-'S^  vario,,,.  Of  ,he  430  workers  who 
suppM  informatioo  uader  this  head  (see  taUes 
IT-    0,0,23).  in  seen,ed  to  rely  on  one  kind 

take  other  «id  jobs.     One  hundred  and  ten   rdied 
mamly  on  two  occupations.  fir.,t  seeking  it  in  one 
-."'1  fHlbng  back,  if  that  failed,  upon  the  other     The 
rem„n,„„  209  men  appeared  to  take  unskilled  work 
of  almost  any  description,  without  expressing  pre- 
ference for  one  kind  over  another.    Of  the  111  who 
usually  rely  on  one  kind  of  employment.  12  find  work 
.casual  go«ls  or  seasonal  passenger  porters  for  the 
r.uh,ay  company,  4  as  g«,ds  porters  for  other  h,ms 
7  m  waterside  work,  such  as  unloading  keel,    etc 
0  m  connection  with  the  cattle  markft,  /tly  on' 
l".«-km,,  firewood,   vegetables,  and   other  goods    6 
r.r.nc.pal|..  on  gardening.  5  on  farm  work,  and  5  on 
«.r  n,g,   wh,le  there  are  4   waiter.   4  grooms,  and 
i  «at,on  i,uts.     The  rest  are  engaged  in   a  „e.t 
variety  of  other  occupations,'  '""great 

car-urs,  milk   dealers    assistants  (2  each)  ;  con- 
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Of  the  1 10  men  who  rely  principally  on  two  occupa- 
tions, 29  find  them  in  seasonal  sequence,  usually 
farm  work  during  the  summer,  and  carting,  nav vying, 
asphalting,  etc.,  in  the  winter,  while  the  other  81  rely 
on  two  occupations  which  they  seem  to  have  selected 
simply  by  chance.  No  useful  purpo.se  will  he  served 
bv  .'ivinfT  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  employments  made. 

The   209   men,   who   did   not    express    preference 
for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  have,  among  them, 
and   at   one  time  or   other  of  their  casual  careers, 
been  engaged  upon  a  bewildering  list  of  occupations, 
among  others,  navvying,  farm  work,  unloading  boats 
and   occasional  trips   on  keels,  attending  the  cattle 
market,  rough  painting,  hawking,  gardening,  labour- 
ing fo.'  bricklayers,  work  at  the  goods  station,  carting, 
delivering  bills,  station   touting,  chopping  firewood, 
working   at    l)rickyards,    glassworks,    and   gasworks, 
acting    as    boilermen,    salesmen,    packers,    painter-s' 
models,  ostlers,  cobblers,  cab-drivers,  window  cleaners, 
whitewashers,  joiners,  sign  writers,  ice-cream  makers, 
canvassers,  officers'  servants,  waiters,  bill-posters,  -rag 
and    bone    gatherers,    .second-hand    goods    dealers, 
auction  porters,  saudwichnieu,  plumbers  and  glaziers, 
ticket  collectors,  fellmongers,  tailors,  indoor  cleaners, 
scene  shifters,  grave-diggers,  plate-layers,  cable-layers. 


loctum.rs  UlH,urur,  phiml-cr,  mouldrr,  p-jultry  d.aler,  cabiuetiiiak.  i, 
v;is  worker,  cUrk,  watchman,  navvy,  glass  -  blower,  glassworks  labourer, 
keel  captain,  tinsmith,  warehouseman,  scavenger,  furniture  remover, 
window  cleaner,  sawyer,  canvasser,  electrician's  labourer,  cleaner,  engine 
cleaner,  ostler,  striker  (1  each). 
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stablemen,   carriage   .leauera.   coach -builders'  fitters 
extra  post  office  liands,  potato  .sorters,  tillage  mixers' 
neu-spaper  sellers,  et<..     Yet,  even  within  this  group' 
men  do  not  go  quite  indiHerently  from  one  occupation 
to  another.     In  the  case  of  those  who  informed  us 
that  they  were  looking  for  "anv  kind  of  work"  we 
usually   found,   on   further  investigation,   that   their 
held   of  mquiry   was   restricted,    though    almost    all 
were  wilhng  to  accept  any  casual  work  within  their 
powers.      Generally,   and    this   is   especially   true  of 
those  who  have  been  ,:asuals  for  some  time,  thev  had 
a  prescnl^d  circle  when  looking  for  work,  and  only 
went    outside    it    when    they   failed    to   secure    the 
minimum  amount  of  employment  neces.sary  to  main- 
tain  them  m  their  accustomed  standard  of  livincr 
This  circle,  however,  is  largely  the  outcome  of  routine 
ami  the   fact  remains  that,  for  the  most  part,  this 
great   class   of   casual    workers,    except    that    small 
minority  who  have  once  been  more  or  less  skilled 
artisans,  constitutes  an  unspecialised  labour  reserve 
■oady  to  enter  any  industry  requiring  such  services 
as  they  could  offer. 

An  examination  of  the  details  given  on  pp.  96  to  123 
shows,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
now  seeking  work  as  unspecialised  unskilled  labourers 
liave  been  associated  with  particular  industries  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  considered  members 
of  them,>  and  hence  might  be  regarded,  when  unem- 
ployed, as  a  reserve  of  labour  for  those   industries. 

'  See  also  table  on  p.  12«. 
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We  meution  this  fact  in  view  of  propo-sals  which 
have  been  made,  that  each  industry  should  be  able  to 
insure  its  own  reserve  from  unemployment  arising 
out  of  fluctuations  of  trade.  Before  passing  to  other 
matters,  we  may  mention  that,  in  connection  with 
the  pioblem  of  casual  labour  in  York,  we  have 
sought  to  ascertain  how  far  the  number  of  casual 
workers  is  swollen  by  the  fact  that  they  consist  of 
a  numlxjr  of  separate  bodies,  each  constituting  a 
reserve  for  a  particular  employer  ;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  same  conditions  obtain  in  York,  on  a  small  scale, 
as  those  at  the  T.ondon  Docks.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  much  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case.  York  is  a  comparatively  small  place,  and  the 
labour  market  is  fairly  homogeneous.  This  is  no 
argument  against  the  need  for  decasualising  the 
labour  market,  for  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  all 
the  demand  for  casual  labour  could  1)C  supplie-^  by 
a  much  smaller  numlier  of  men  than  those  who  .ijw 
scraml)le  for  their  sliare  of  the  available  work. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  present  condition  of 
the  men  of  this  class.  Is  there  evidence  that  the 
casual  nature  of  their  employment  is  demoralising 
them,  physically  or  morally  ? 


1/ 


Physical  and  Moi;ai,  Conihtion  of  Casial  Woukeks 

It  is  difficult  to  .state  with  anything  approaching 
statistical  accuracy  the  number  of  men  who  are,  and 
who  arc    not,  physically  strong    and  of  satisfactory 
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character.  The  terms  are  so  indefinite,  and  the 
gradations  separating  one  class  from  another  are  so 
fine,  that  in  many  cases  cla-ssification  must  be  more 
or  less  tentative.  But  with  this  qualification  we 
may  refer  to  the  notes  on  the  physique  and  character 
of  the  casual  workers  given  on  pp.  96  to  123.  An 
examination  of  the  facts  there  given  shows  that  of 
the  317  men  who  have  once  worked  regularly  and  for 
whom  the  information  is  available  : 

1.^0,  or  4!)  p..r  cont,  are  s.iti.factory  Iwth  in  physique  and  character, 
I.e.  an.  m  Loth  re.p,-cts  not  markedly  ditfen.iit  from  the  average 
."tan.lard  of  anskiUed  workers  wlw  are  in  eniplovnient. 

SG,  or  27  p..r  cent,  are  of  .satisfactory  physique,  hut  unsatisfactory 
I  liaracter. 

3!*,  or  12i  per  cent,  are  of  satisfactory  character,  but  unsatisfactory 
physiquf, 

30,  or  11 A  per  cent,  are  unsatisfactory  l»th  in  pliysique  and  tliar.icter. 

That  is  to  say,  half  of  them  are  satisfactory  in  l)oth 
respects,  and  half  unsatisfactory  in  one  or  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  the  extent 
to  which  these  men  have  deteriorated  since  they  left 
regular  work,  as  in  many  cases  a  number  of  years 
have  elapsed.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  only 
28  per  cent  left  work  through  physical  or  moral 
unfitness,  and  that  now  51  per  cent  are  either 
physi.'ally  or  morally  unfit,  it  is  obvious,  even  if  we 
under-estimate  rather  than  exaggerate  the  value  of 
the  figures,  that  strong  adverse  influences  have  been 
at  work,  and  almost  all  the  men  in  this  class  are 
undergoing  a  more  or  less  rapid  process  of  deteriora- 
tion.    Some  are      il  anxiously  looking  for  permanent 
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work,  and  could  hold  it  if  they  got  it.  A  few,  no 
doubt,  will  ultimately  get  it.  Others  would  be  willing 
to  take  it  if  it  came  their  way,  but  although  at  one 
time  they  may  have  been  eager  for  it,  they  are  now 
becoming  resigned  to  the  life  of  a  casual  worker.  A 
third  group,  again,  are  not  looking  for  regular  work, 
nor  would  they  keep  it  long  if  it  were  given  them. 
Although  at  one  time  regular  workers,  they  have 
now  come  to  prefer  the  life  of  the  casual.  In  their 
case  the  process  of  deterioration  has  made  considerable 
advance.  Its  final  stage  lands  the  men  in  the  "  work- 
shy  "  class  described  in  Chapter  V. 

That  physical  deterioration  must  be  going  on 
among  the  memliers  of  this  class  is  evidenced  by  the 
facts  obtained  regarding  the  total  family  earnings  of 
its  members.  Although,  as  previously  stated,  the 
information  concerning  these  is  only  approximate,  it 
points  to  the  probability  that  nearly  one-half  of  those 
in  this  class  are  living  under  the  poverty  line.' 

This  is  a  sericus  fact,  especially  when  we  remember 
how  many  children  are  involved. 


SUUGESTEII    I{E.ME1)1ES 

That  the  community  should  do  something  to 
check  this  deterioration  of  its  workers  is  clear.  Let 
us  consider  what  remedies  would  best  overcome  the 
evils  we  have  been  describing. 

'  Information  ciiiHcrniim  t)ii  fmuily  earnings  wan  obtained  for  297 
(f  the  441  cases  ;  of  these  iHi  |i<r  celit  ImU  aD  ilieuiiic  iliKUtficieUt  lO 
iiiainUiii  [ihy»ic3l  etljcier.ry. 
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Decasualisation   of  the   Labour   Market.~Vn- 
c  oubtedly  the  first  step  is  so  to  reorganise  industry 
hat   more   work   is  carried  out   hy  permanent  and 
ess  by  casual    workers.       At   present   an    employer 
frequently  rehes  on  having  a  large  proportion  of  his 
work  done  l,y  the  latter,  hut  this  is  not  necessarily 
Wause  his  demand  for  workers  is  so  variable  that  he 
could  not   possibly  give  permanent  work  to  any  of 
hose  casually  employed.     Very  often  he  might,  by  a 
bttle   modification   of   his   arrangements,   guarantee 
pennanent  work  to  a  certain  proportion  of  those  now 
employed   casually,   and    thus   reduce   the  fringe  of 
casual   workers.     One  of  the  writers  when  recently 
gc.iug  into  this  matter  in  his  own  factory,  found  that 
1^  had  iK^come  the  custom  in  certain  departments  to 
-rry  out   a  portion   of  the  work  by  casual  labour. 
^ome  of  these  departments  were  busy  in  summer  and 
<'thers   in    winter,  and   it   was  found  possible  so  to 
^uvetail    the    casual    occupations     that    permanent 
oirployment  could   be   offered   to   a  .umber  of  the 
"'cn.     In  other  departments  it  was  ascertained  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  numl>er  of  men  casually 
employed  never  fell  below  a  given  figure,  and  it  was 
•'Wiously  possible,  therefore,  to  place  this  minimum 
number   on    the   permanent  staff.     This  illustration 
merely   .shows   that   indivi.lual   employers  may.    by 
g'vmg   the   matter  attention,   sometimes  do  not   a 
i'ttle  to  reduce  the  evils  inseparably  connected  with 
-»sual  work.     But  even  if  they  all  did  their  utmost 
'"  this  direction,  there  would  remain  a  considerable 
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margin  of  casual  workers,  and  in  dealing  with  these 
the  newly  e.stablished  Labour  Exehange.s  must  play 
an  essential  part.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
employers  will  support  these  tlxchanges  by  engaging 
all  labour  through  them.     Just  in  .so  far  as  this  i.s 
done  it  will  be  possible  to  organise  the  casual  labour 
market,    which    hitherto    has    remained    in    a   .state 
bordering  on  chao.s.     It  has  been  a  slough  into  which 
all  .sorts  and  conditions  of  workers  have  fallen,  and 
in    which    they    are   .scrambling    for  scraps  of  work. 
Such   a   dismal    swamp   otfe:      no   firm    foothold  or 
guarantee  of  adequate  main  ^nance,  and  yet,  a.s  we 
have  seen,  many  of  the   casual  workers  engulfed    in 
it  are  men  of  good  character,  physique,  and  ability. 
Moreover,  they  are  performing  valuable  service  in  the 
field  of  industry    by   meeting    those  temporary  and 
often  sudaen  demands  for  extra  lal»or  •,  which  almost 
every  employer  is  compelled  to  make  from  time  to 
time.     We  need  not  here  enter  fully  into  the  methods 
by  which  the  Exchanges  could  organise  casual  labour, 
the  matter  having  been  dealt  with  so  admirably  in 
ilr.  Beveridge's  book  on  Unemployment.'      BrieHy, 

'  Vnfiniil'nniieiif :  <i  l'r<'hU-ia  <:f  IiKlmirii,  p.  'JOl  fl  K<j.  One  ractlio'l 
nriieciisimlisatiiin  wtiiih  lias  lifen  ailopti'  I  with  i  onsiiliTalilo  sm'i(;s.t  aiium^ 
<lock  UlwiiriTs  ami  otliiT  classes  ol'  casual  workers  is  tliat  of  rcjfistratioii. 
Its  .i|i|ilii'atii>ii,  liMWcvcr,  is  limitcl  to  a^j;rc(jations  of  casual  workers 
uiiiployeci  ill  vaiyiii;;  iiuiiiliers  liy  a  l.irnc  iiuiuher  of  eiu|iloyers,  siuc!  the 
varying;  ilcinanils  for  l.ihour  of  larj^o  employi^rs  couM,  of  course,  hest  I" 
satislic'l  liy  iiuiuecliati'  aiiJ  ilircit  application  to  a  Lahour  KxchaiiKe.  In 
York  till'  cattle  niarki't  seems  to  Us  to  oiler  a  liehl  of  necessarily  casiiil 
I'liiploynient  which  c.iii  he^t  he.  suppliecl  by  the  nietho.l  of  registration, 
siuie  [he  ilei.ianil  arises  at  .-.liort  notice  an-l  must  ho  satistied  on  the  spot- 
Wi!  have  seen  how  lar>{''  '^  iiumlier  of  men  are  occasionally  employed  as 
cattle  ilrover-.  aiel  at  o<hi  johs  aliotit  the  catthi  market  and  auctions.     The 
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however,  their  endeavour  would  be  so  to  dovetail  the 
demands  for  labour  which  they  had  to  meet,  that  the 
best  men  would  get  practically  permanent  employ- 
ment, although  possibly   for  a   constantly  changincr 
list  of  employers.     This  would,  of  course,  mean  that 
a  certain   number  of  men  would  be  squeezed  out. 
Instead  of  an  arrangement  wherel)y  all  casual  workers 
got  some  work,  but  nearly  all  were  under-emploved, 
a   certain    proportion    of  them    would   get  constant 
work   and    the    rest    none   at   all.      This  is  what  is 
meant    by    "  decasualisation."     It    obviously   carries 
with  it  the  necessity  for  dealing  in  some  wav  with 
those  who  are  squeezed  out.     What  proportion  that 
would  be  we  cannot  sav.     We  have  suggested  that  all 
the  casual  work  in  York  might  possibly  be  done  by 
little  more  than  half  the  workers,  but  this  is  merely 
a  guess,  and  possibly  two-thirds  would  be  required. 
But  if  the  labour  market  in  York  were  thoroughly 
decasualised  it    is  almost   .crtain  that  between  °1 50 


>   .dent.y       „r  men;   ,t   wouM    on»bl«   the  ,,oHce   and  R.S.P.CA.  n„ ,. 
^:2:^-yjr,.,nUrO..  trame;  it  would  .subje.-t  .o  a  certa,,.  a,  ,o„.  -  . 
.tro  a,       ,,Hru.»e  u.u..ntroll..d  .ect,on  of  ,l,o  co,„,nunity  ;  an,l  it  wruid 

1  '   us   thu    ,.o,,„.sal  and   the  n.u.ons   advanced   u,   ,upiH,rt   of  .t   a.-.H-ar 
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and  300  men  would  be  squeezed  out  altogether,  and 
these    would,    of  course,    be    the    inferior    workers. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  could  be  done  with  them  1 
Obviously  they  could  not  be  left  to  starve,  but  must 
})e  adequately  provided  for  in  some  way.     The  first 
thinj,'  would  be  to  ilassify  them,  and  see  what  kind 
of  work  they  were  capable  of  doing.     In  so  far  as 
they    were   efficient  workers,  the  problem  would  be 
simply  one  of  providing  them  with  employment,  but 
the    inefficient,    whether    physically,    mentally,    or 
morally    defective,    would    confront    us    with    other 
problems.     It    is   possible    that   .><ome  of  those    who 
were  morally   defective  should,   after  t:onviction   by 
a  magistrate,  be  dealt  with  in  penal  labour  colonies, 
where  reformative  measures  could  be  applied.    Others, 
who  were  suffering  from  physical  or  mental  weakness, 
wouhl  re<[uire  such  treatment  as  would  restore  them 
to   the    ranks   of  efficient    workers,  or  if  this    were 
impossible,  maintenance  sufficient   to  prevent  those 
dependent  on  them  from  being  seriously  handicapped 
in    their   training    and   development.      Questions  of 
this    kind   were   dealt  with  at  length  by  the  Royal 
Commission    on  the  Poor  Laws,  which   has   thrown 
much  light  upon  their  solution.     It  is,  however,  im- 
portant  to  remember  that  much  of  the  inefficiency 
which  marks  these  casual  workers  is  the  direct  result 
(if  unemployment,  and  to  reduce  unemployment  is  to 
reduce  inefficiency. 

Cominif   uow    to    the    effic-ieut    workers    who    are 
squeezed  out,  it  would  lea<l  us  into  a  very  long  discus- 
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sion  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  methods  which  micrht 
be  adopted  to  absorb  them.     We  believe  that  no  M^ 
method   would  he  adequate,  and   that  the  problem 
must   be  approached   from  many  staudi)oints.     Mr 
and  Mrs.  Webb,  in  their  recent  book  on  the  Prevetc- 
tion   of   Destitution,'    express    the    view    that    the 
surplus  could  be  entirely  absorbed  if  three  reforms 
which    they    hold    to    be   desirable    in    themselvos' 
were  carrie.l  out.      The  first  ia  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  railway,  tramway,  and  omnibus  employees 
which    would    lead    to    the   employment    of    many 
additional  thousands  of  men  ;  the  second  is  that  all 
young  persons  over  school  age  and  under  18  shoul.l 
•spend  half  their  time  only  in  industrial  employment 
and  the  other  half  "at  some  continuation  school  or 
technical   institute."      This   great    reduction  in    the 
•supply  of  juvenile  labour  would  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  increased  number  of  adults.     The  third 
only  dealing  with  women  workers,  is  that  no  widows 
having  young  children  dependent  on  them  should  },e 
forced  to  go  out  to  work,  but  should  be  maintained 
by  the   State.      Whether  Mr.   an.l   Mrs.    Webl,  arc 
correct  in  thinking  that  these  industrial  chau.r.      ,f 
earned  out,  would  absorb  the  whole  of  the  surplus 
lalK^ur,  is  a  jxjint  ui>ou  which  we  cannot  express  an 
opinion,  not  having  the  neces..ary  data.     But   it  is 
clear  that  the  absorption  of  a  permanent  surplus  of 
ethcieut,  even  though  unskilled  labour,  cannot  be  an 
m^soluble  problem  uule.s3  there  is  a  shortage  of  one  or 

'  Longmans,  p.  133  «<»*/. 
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y)otli  of  the  other  two  factors  in  the  productiou  of 
wealth,  viz.  hind  and  capital.  A3  there  is  no  such 
shortage  iu  Euglaud  to-day  it  must  be  possible  for 
statesmanship  to  bring  unemployed  labour  into  union 
with  unemployed  land  and  capital,  and  so  absorb 
any  surplus  which  might  result  from  decasualisation. 

Iu  .so  far  a.s  reforms  may  take  the  form  of  develop- 
ing agriculture,  the  objection  will  probably  be  urged 
that  the  men  squeezed  out  would  not  be  suitable  for 
labour  on  the  land.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  that  these  particular  men  should  be  sent 
to  work  on  the  land.  If  the  necessary  facilities  were 
given,  some  men  now  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
would  quit  these  for  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
and  the  vacancies  thus  <reated  might,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  be  filled  from  the  squeezed-out  surplus 
of  casual  workers. 

The  Provision  of  a  Financial  Reserve. — So  iar 
we  have  dealt  with  the  men  who  have  already  become 
casual  workers,  but  evidently  one  of  the  tasks  con- 
fronting us  is  to  prevent  men  who  are  in  regular 
employment  from  Itecoming  casual  workers  at  all. 
If  we  are  to  do  this,  it  is  imperative  that  some 
system  should  be  adopted  which  would  give  unskilled 
men,  who  have  never  earned  high  wages,  the  ^lower  to 
wait  for  some  time  after  losing  regular  employment 
before  they  are  driven  to  accept  casual  work.  Some 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  argue  that  if  working-men  were 
more  thrifty  they  could  themselves  set  aside  a  fund 
which  would  carry  them  through  such  waiting  periods. 
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We  should  like,  however,  to  ask  such  critics  to  try 
to  reahse  how  very  small  is  the  r^argin  left  to  an 
unskilled  labourer  with  a  family,  after  supplying  the 
bare  needs  of  physical  efficiency-if,  indeed,  such  a 
margin  exists  at  all.     We  do  not.  of  course,  forget 
for   a   moment   the  large  sums   spent  annually   by 
the  working  classes  on  drink,  gambling,  tobacco,  and 
various  amusements,  but  we  would  remind  those  who 
accuse  them  of  gross  want  of  thrift,  that  since  they 
Inxve  the  same  inclinations  and  weaknesses  as  their 
wealthier  brethren,  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  from 
them  a  higher  standard  of  austerity  than  is  found 
among  other  classes.      Indeed,   when   the  extreme 
monotony  of  much  of  their  work,  the  limitation  of 
their  intellectual  interests,  and  the  confined  character 
of  their  homes  are   remembered,  their  expenditure 
on  such  luxuries  is  more  excusable  than  the  extra- 
vagance of  those  whose  lives  are  full  of  variety 

How  can  these  men  be  supplied  with  a  financial 
reserve  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  stand  out  for  a 
job  ,«  good  as  the  one  they  have  lost,  instead  of 
heing  forced,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  take  the  first 
job  that  offers,  whether  it  be  casual  or  permanent^ 
inere  are  two  ways  : — 

Insurance  agaimt  Unemployment.-Fiv.t  by  some 
method  of  unemployment  insurance  such  as  tha 
proposed  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill 
mroducedin  Parliament  in  May  1911.  In  connection 
with  any  such  measure,  however,  even  if  it  were  made 
^--ral,  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  order  tn 
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obtain  benefits  must  necessarily  be  strict,  and  there 
would  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  workers  who 
would  fail  to  observe  them.  For  instance,  all  those 
who  lost  their  employment  through  any  fault,  .su<-h 
as  quarrelling  with  their  employer,  etc.,  would  be 
ruled  out  of  benefit.  A  furtlie.  limitation  of  any 
scheme  of  insurance,  perhaps  even  more  important, 
is  that  the  payment  of  insurance  benefits  would  only 
partially  lessen  that  serious  deterioration  of  physique 
and  morale,  which  so  rapidly  afiects  a  workman 
when  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  walk  the  streets 
or  sit  in  the  office  of  a  Labour  Exchange  waiting 
for  a  job  to  turn  up.  These  limitations  do  not 
constitute  an  argument  against  unemployment 
insurance,  but  merely  indicate  that  it  must  be 
supported  by  other  reforms. 

A  Second  Way  ofcreatinq  a  Finahcial  lieserve. — 
A  second  way  in  which  men  might  be  furnished  with 
the  financial  reserve  necessary  to  enable  them  to  tide 
over  periods  of  unemployment,  would  be  to  enable 
industrial  workmen  to  live  in  the  country,  although 
continuing  to  work  in  the  towns.  Such  a  policy  is 
widely  adopted  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  found  that  the 
crops  grown  on  the  land  attached  to  the  houses,  along 
with  the  produce  from  live-stock,  just  supply  that 
reserve  of  wealth  necessary  to  prevent  men  from  be- 
coming destitute  directly  they  are  unemployed.  This 
method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  dealt  with  at  length 
in  Chapter  VIIL,  and  here  we  need  merely  point  out 
that  it  not   only  provides   a    financial  reserve,  but 
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-ivos  unemployed  men  h  healtliy  ooeupatiou,  pre- 
venting that  .lemoralisatiou  which  almost  invariably 
accompanies  unemi.loynieut  in  the  towns. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  readers  shrink  from  support- 
in-  these  schemes,  merely  because  they  involve  much 
reorgamsation  ox  the  lal)our  market,  and  extensive 
economic  changes,  let  them  remember  that  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  i.  very  great,  that  its  social  con- 
sequences are  disastrous,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  arrest  it  by  half  -  hearted  or  timid 
measures. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

MKN   Ksr.AfJF.D  IN  THK  urii.mN<;  trauk 
(173  ill  uumltei) 

ALTHOrciH  iiKist  »)t'the  iiieu  eiii^a^red  in  the  Iniilding 
trade  are.  in  a  ^en-^o,  casual  workers,  sinee  tliey  do  not 
expect  to  ]»e  iiermanently  einp^jyed  at  one  place  or 
l)v  one  employer,  lliey  ditl'er  in  so  many  respects 
from  tlie  ordinary  ca.iiial  workers  that  they  must  he 
considered  apart. 

Really  good  workmen  in  the  building  trade,  even 
if  seldom  out  of  employment,  may,  unless  they 
heeome  foremen,  remain  casual  workers  all  their  lives, 
moving  not  only  from  joh  to  joh,  hut  from  employer 
to  employer.  Certaiidy  those  contractors  who 
always  have  work  in  hand  in  one  town,  will  keep 
their  best  men  .so  long  that  they  may  virtually  be 
looked  on  as  regular  workers.  TiiLs  is  mo.st  frecjuently 
the  ease  with  joiners  and  plumbers,  less  often  with 
bricklayers  and  painters,  and  still  less  often  with  the 
other  trades.  But,  in  3j)ite  of  these  exceptions,  the 
great  majority  of  workers  in  the  building  trade  are 
casually  em]iloyed.     They  are  engaged  at  the  begin- 
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uing  of  a  coutract  and  «lismis.sed  at  its  close,  unless 
the  ••ontraetor  hapi.ens  to  have  further  work  in  hand 
in   the  same   locality,   when   they  will    {.rohal.ly  he 
transferred  to  the  new  joK.     Ajrain,  it  may  happen, 
•luring    the    construction    of    a    huilding,    that    the 
.iillcreut    trades   .lu  not   all    progress   at    the    .s;imc 
pace,  and  then  the  men  most  in  advance  must  stand 
off  until  the  others  catch  up  with  them.     Or  delay 
may  occur  in   the   delivery  of  materials,  making  it 
ncrcssary  for  men  to  stand  off  until  they  are  forth- 
<  c.iniiig.     Such  I.reaks,  which  may  last  for  a  week  or 
two.  are  l.y  no  means  infrcpient.     These  conditions 
differentiate  the  building  trades  from  all  others,  and 
have  important  economic  and  industrial  consequences. 
As  most  men  engaged  on  new  buildings  are  subject 
"Illy  to  an  hour's  notice,  no  .rareful  iu.piiry,  as  a  rule, 
IS  made  when  a  man  is  set  on.     If  he  looks  likely  he 
-  tric.l,  without  being  asked  for  a  reference,  and  if 
he  works  well  he  stays  on  so  long  as  the  job  lasts. 
Thus  a  good  moral  character  does  not  materially  help 
him,  nor  a  bad  one  hamj.er  him,  in  getting  work. 
The  only  .picstiou  is  that  of  his  ability  as  a  workman. 
I'oor  workmen  are  soon  weeded  out,  and,  in  a  town 
"t  tl'o  size  of  York,  they  come  to  be  known  to  the 
iniployers,  who  of  course  always  give  the  preference 
to  more  capable  workers.       Bu.  since   a  lad   moral 
'liaracter  is  no  handicap,  the  unskilled   branches  of 
the  building  trade  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  possible 
>oiirce  of  employment  by  those  whose  records  make 
It  ditHcuk  to  secure  permanent  work  elsewhere,  and 
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thus  men  of  ^ood  cliaractei'  are  in  these  trades 
suhjected  to  esjieciuUy  .severe  competition.  Another 
consequence  of  the  cusual  nature  of  the  huik'  •  ■ 
tnides  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  old  i 
wliether  .skilled  or  un.skilled.  find  work  there,  so  U  _, 
as  they  are  physically  ctii(;ient.  There  Is  no  question 
of  a  man'.s  heiug  "  too  ohl  at  forty,"  as  is  .so  often  the 
ca.sc  when  he  i.s  .seekiiiif  ])ermanent  work.  A.s  we 
pointed  out  in  Chajiter  II.,  eiiiployi-rs  hesitate  to 
add  to  their  permanent  .-^tatf  men  who  have  reached 
middle  life,  not  because  they  are.  at  the  ♦^ime,  incapable 
of  doini,'  good  work,  but  because  it  may  be  ditlicult  to 
get  rid  of  them  when  they  bei:in  to  fail.  But  in  the 
building  trades  a  man  of  00  or  even  moi'e,  if  he  is 
a  "ood  worker,  stands  as  siood  a  ciiance  of  <j;etting 
ordinary  work  ad  a  younger  man  ;  his  pic-ent  value 
is  the  only  (piestion  t-ou.sidcred.  We  say  "ordinary 
work,"  because  it  niigh'  be  thought  unadvi.sable  to 
employ  an  old  man  on  very  high  buUding.s,  but  this 
id  not  a  serious  haudicaj). 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  let  us  examine 
the  problem  of  unemployment  as  it  alfecled  the 
members  of  the  building  trade  in  York  im  .lune  7, 
1910.  Altogether,  we  found  173  men  unemployed, 
but  in  order  to  understand  the  signiticance  v;f  this 
figure  we  must  know  uppro.ximately  the  total  number 
of  men  in  York  who  follow  the  trade.  There  are  no 
means  by  which  this  information  can  be  obtained 
with  ab.solutc  accuracy ;  but  by  quesHouiug  trade 
union   secretarie.-i,  ami  others  having  .special    know- 
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le.lgo.   we   are  able  to  f,'ive   in   the   followinir   tal.lc, 
fiirtiros  whicli  are  sul)8tantiallv  <-orrect  : 
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Tho.e  ti.miros  .sliow  that  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry 
;hc  uiienii.l..ye.l  constituted  much  more  than  a  small 
reserve    for   the   different   trades.      As    it    cannot   l.e 
MipiK.M'd  that  su(;h  a  condition  „f  ihinj^rs  is  permanent, 
vv-e  are  led  to  the  couchisiou  that  the  huil.lin.ir  trade 
L'eiierally    was    al.normally    depressed.       It    nmy    l,e 
asked,  however,  might   not   these   unemployed'meu 
'•"nMitute,  not  one  undifferentiated  reserve  for  all  the 
•■"iployers    in    the   city,   Init   a    number  of  separate 
reserves,  ncjue  of  them  large  in   relation  to  the  par- 
^'•■iilar  firm  with  which  it  was  conue.-ted,  but  together 
:"niung  an   un.luly  large   reserve  for  the  maximum 
demand    likely   to    be   made   on   one  day   liy  all   the 
ina.tcrs  in   the  city.      But,  as  a  rule,  men  will  „nly 
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contiuue  under  one  employer  so  long  as  he  gives 
fairly  re;,nilar  work.  When  that  ceases  they  go  else- 
where ;  and  though,  wlien  this  inciuiry  was  made,  no 
Labour  Exchange  existed,  the  number  of  employers 
was  so  small  and  the  knowledge  of  available  jobs  so 
easy  to  obtain,  that  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  one  labour  market.  We  are  theref  re  forced 
back  upon  our  first  conclusion,  that  the  building  trade 
in  York  on  .June  7,  1910,  was  unusually  depressed. 

Although  the  fiixures  iiublisheil  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  show  thvt  by  June  1910  employment  in  the 
building  trade  had  greatly  improved  in  the  country 
f-enerally  after  the  depression  which  had  lasted  for 
two  years,'  this  improvement  hail  not  been  felt  in 
Y''ork  at  the  time  of  our  census,  though  it  has  come 
since.  For  seven  years  prior  to  1910,  the  buihliug 
trade  in  York  had  been  depressed,  and  the  depression 
was  esjjecially  severe  because  there  had  previously 
been  a  great  boom,  and  York  had  become  overbuilt.' 
Moreover,  the  census  of  jwpulatiou  made  in  April 
1911  shows  that  the  population  of  the  city,  which, 
(luring  the  jirei'cding  three  decades,  increased  by  13-09 

'  The  iilliiinl  ti^juri's  rclVr  tn  c\iri>iiit.Ts  aii'l  phiiiilpi-rs  (Hily,  Iml  tl.i! 
viiriiitimis  in  their  I'liiiiloyiiiont  no  'luiilit  ri'llert  I'.iirly  aiinir.it.  ly  tliosf  for 
till'  whol.'  of  the  bnMiiii;  traMrs.  Th.'  ('..llowin;^  if  tli.'  i..TL'eiitiii,'ei  m' 
uiieiiiiiloyi''!  carpfiitirs  .iii.l  ii1uiiiImi>  in  liu'  iiiontli  of  .hn\>-  in  each  yi'u; 
sillr.,'  I'.'Ol. 
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per  rent,  8*44  per  cent.aud  14-52  per  cent  respectively, 
only  in<Teased  during  the  la-st  ten  years  by  5"2G  per 
cent.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  ferro-concrcte  system 
of  con.stnietiou  is  affecting  stone-masons  and  hrick- 
hiyers  unfavourably,  for  it  employs  fewer  of  them  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  labourers  and  carpenters. 

On  p.  152  it  scq.  we  give  certain  particulars  of  each 
of  the  men  in  tins  class.'  For  reasons  already  stated, 
e.xamination  of  personal  details  is  of  less  moment  in 
the  case  of  men  in  the  building  trades  than  elsewhere, 
but  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  few  points.  .\  Ithough 
many  of  the  skilled  workers  followed  an  unskilled 
('.-.•upation  after  leaving  school,  they  soon  settled  .lown 
to  their  apprenticeships,  but  the  unskilled  workers 
iiave,  for  the  most  part,  followed,  and  frequently  still 
follow,  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  different 
occupations,  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been  difficult  to 
s.-y  whether  certain  individuals  should  be  included  in 
this  class  or  among  the  miscellaneous  casual  workers. 
This  is,  perhajis,  e.specially  true  of  the  "  brush-hands," 
who  only  find  work  in  connection  with  the  painting 
trade  for  a  few  months  each  -jiring  and  summer,  and 
turn  to  other  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

An  examination  of  the  columns  dealing  with  the 
pliysiqiic  and  character  of  the  men  shows  that  a  verv 
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'  i.jii...  r  (I  \.nr-l 

K:l:.i,  I  !..jy  (t  .!■  M-l.',)  .... 


f 


4!*  Si 


X.I  r.i;rk;..;,|,   |„ini   \\..ik,  ri.lway  lalmnnT. 

.    ■.■:a;  1.  ;,;.!.  ■  «  KiLiinuT 


Si.ATKi;  s    I..\i;iiri!Ki; 


'  ihlyfipi-itstolinil  ti'Mipfirary 

uurk 


X'l  ronil.  \vi)i  ,.-    !;.rn'.  v...;k. 


■urra:  lalmnr..!     i  m'y  eviir-i-t-s  tofiniltempnrary 
".irk,  penfial  Llmurer 
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I!LI1J)L\(;    TRADE    I7:j  in-  XLMiiKit -„„,<,„„.-/ 


PrertHM  Cou.l;:itii;. 


I'  I'KikJru  for  *  »irupa- 
ti Mr:-  nth'T  th.m  null 


My   . 


'wri  traili-  c>r  nny 


'ti*  r  (II  laU^r.itT 


r  .'>Iir-hoi!>e  tii.mai;'  r 


■''Jini  r  01  l.tbuiin 


- 

1  ~ 

r-x  ^  i 

Airal-iit  I 

^r- 

z  * 

^:i.i? 

rhy>i.pie. 

C'liarart»r. 

loua:  Il.in4iiaj>- 

Mi  .--unh  for 

W.„i(. 

z 

t   —  *  — 

till 

f  ^ 

rt-f-" 

-  X  ''  ; 

■*  ;  - 

< 

-  1 

ll^altl.}  . 

.      Xuiie 

5 

1 

44'- 

>i\t!'u-    [ 

T  "'  Ion:;  ou 

..f 

3 

-' 

'1/- 

(i.vl 

tlHti'l 

'■     .S'..h-.       Hie 
|«rlia|« 

in- 

- 

•1 

s/i; 

.  ,  atrnri^    . 

\.Ty^-...,.| 

.       X..N.. 

•I 

4 

J''/>i 

tnMfl 

Kllfiy  ji'nitl 

li-Kj'l' 

:l 

1 
1 

18/- 

i;iv..i"    , 

., 

4 

40/- 

Stro:ii;     . 

Gmn  to.lriiik 

■     I'i'iliaWvii.f 

ffi'. 

s 

* 

4.''- 

;.'0/- 

U.'althv.'       . 

ImlkI 

N.r,.. 

-' 

10;- 

IX'Ii.ati. 

rnijuUi  -Turk 

r     liHli.-ntBli'.'u 

n'l 

» 

J 

■i 

.     Healthy  . 

li i 

■> 

N'.l..' 

:i 

4 

Hvaltliy.'        . 

IiicoMip*?tent,  goK 

In^IUri'iicy 

1 

-I  f. 

chHriftt^r 

lri.,inii.<-t>-iit  . 

» 

81/. 

" 

1 

•f 

- 

- 

ExncllHiit 

V-.tlH 

<i'->l 

i' 

t  )vcr  40/- 

:J 

I.T- 

ConsumiitiM' . 

1 
Ill-h-a'-h 

s 

Z 

!ij 


ll 


.'  )•  I 


•I'liier  or  »l hvri^lit 


Ii.  :.catp  . 
Vi-ry  ;;oo.i 


Excollent 


I'elioale  lir.iltli  -j  :j 

■     NoT!-         -         .  :f  I 

.  .  4 

.  :  -2 


S'.'/ij 


SJ'- 

'■'/■ 


lli:I!'r»latoiit.T    .        .     VerycwHl       .        .    (*,<«! 


N.jn.-. 


A:  y  !iljou!itii,'  . 


(iio.l 


•     ■■  Averai--"  .     St.-  4 

I  lncli„i,»ij  i<„Mon»,  poor  rplief,  Bt.-.,  t„t  not  .^d-ionil  .;,r;,  ,,r  «ii„^. 
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rNEMl'J.OYMENT 

MEN    ENGAGED    IN    THE 


At    «lr.l! 


Irui.. 


ulTri.l- 


rr-viMU>  » >'  i-uj*:! 


M»'K"«hift  <)i'Cii|i«ti(.i.- 

wtnlH  nf»t  workit..; 

;it  own  Tri'l' 


I'l.A.STKUEK's    hAii()ri:i:i;s 

4",  !■  ^cv'iti.f   c<plt..n-mill  li.ilf-tiir,.  r  i.i.e  II  i:(i.  Ill)';- :     ■  i;,r. .  vi.c-;,totiri.U<-iri...r«r> 

l'ili>'::l  (:i„'i-  13-1  ■),  1.11  IN  W..1  .)i,'>.'ljl   )  wurk,  .■■Tiernl   la!»«i!.r,  r- 

hft  work 
tl"         linylie' -i  Nt  K.triii  strvic*  (4^  >•  .ii  ^)        ....  ... 

I'AINTKUS    fANIi    I'AIMKK'.s    I.AIi' if  |;!-:i;s) 

4-  v  Ni>  .I:im   I-       I  (:.-  .1  ''n\).  .ii-.iri- ..  1   ji.in/.itt  .      i...>  vM.rks  IiiIcm-'I 

Willi  1  -K-'*.'»  \vui  rs'  t:  0  ><  ;ir^> 
4"  '•  ..  ■'  \\li.:'.\\.i?.lnli^.  i.:ipt  r.hangiliK' 

.,  r-.i.ii'ii .  1  ilK>ur.  I  (ii.-.- ;  ;--■)     ... 

(  o.'i.  -  ;init"r.  i.i^.^ty  clfAntT 

i:rrrr..l  l.oy(;i^.-  KMl).  U-x-n;  ik'T  (;t_"  14-     m,..w  ^h'.\(»ilHu•.  i.ai>*'r-hanK' 

h'.).  liill"|p'>M'r  (--■■  I'. -IT)  ni.-,  -tatMii  I'mtnn; 

U..\-ln;ik»'l Citi'li  :ot'S 

Kn:.riJ  t-.;..  t.i;.-|-..t.-l ,  4  J.u;-  .         . 

Kri:i:.i   l.iy  ifr.  Ill  .i-.-    1-),   r'.i.l.  i '-.o...t  .i  

;  li    "Ml  !   (!\^t    I'.-lTi 


No  11    >-iii,iktr(.V"  H-.'). 

i.i.lfca.Mi..   . 


4'. 

I'l.jui.  lyJ- 

■M 

■.". 

I'l.,:..-  'ylt 

ST 

ll.-fij..  3'i 

3*' 

,. 

•:i 

IT 

■J* 

Hi 

30 
'.'I 


■JO        Boyli 1 


.  ''1 

14 

14 

14 

■  0 
4-.' 

IluVhoO'l 
•-'4 

1     ""     1 

11 
14 

'    21     1 

1      4S 

I,'. 

l!.-l,"r.-  :• 

L'4 

:l 

•-■> 

II 

Nu  luii'H  rluiii'll- r  (to  a^'- 'Jl) 


■ 'if titltMii.ili  a  s.TM.-     (;i^f  M-'Ji;) 


(i'-h'T;ii  l;il»o  .:•  r 


Kir<-w  MM.l    li;i\vk>-r,    r;ir  m 


N    .\>  (if-iitf  wuik)         .        .  I 


ii-,.m  (V  l:;-:l) 


I'l.iit'i-*    hili..ur>T    (.vt?    i2-Ui),    UUiwit*r    OtTi'-ial     Inl-uiiin,     Ult     di«- 
(i.^'.'   It.. 211.  ;tnii>   (ii^-e  -i-'J'i>,  H'Jiir-miU         tnhiitor 
luI-o'irT  ^casual  To  a^:**  31) 
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l;LILDi:<(;    TliADE     173  in  Ncmber}— fonfmued 


Pr«iifnt  Ojiidition. 


ff  I'wjkinj  f-r  <>c<'i;'a- 
Ini.l.-.  «l,.i-h  • 


rh>~i.iui-. 


;  _-  =  r- 1  c  « 

A|i«..ntlVr.        -    ,2  ■t>S" 

xuuhl  flAnilicapM    ;'.  .    "^     "H. 

Ill  N-ari-h  fur  *  =  «  S 

(■h.-ir.-.rl.r.                    W.ifk.                    _'-  ;-ti.  J  t 


r-'»t"'-'r  <i'".l        .         .  Heavy  ,ll:i.'„.r        .     II...1  i-piitati 


lli-aithv 


lir^I-♦'^■t4:.l^• 


Nuh 


'..   .It 


>  UUj-il<-r 
:  I     iiliD^' 


i  .i.iit.i:C  >T  ;iiiv 


S  n  !!>  ri  n  ^'    fro  i; 

Iiainler's  colic 
Healthy. 

Fairly  ^.-tiod 

Mr-'rip    . 

Healthy  . 

Not  sti-uiiK' 


Uh^uiiialio 
H-althy  . 

Healthy  ,' 

r.i-,.- 
Ka.r 

tiliol 

Hoalthv  . 
Surterui^      I 
Ijaiiit'-r  N  col 
tiuod 

Stronc     . 


ln>Hicieiit 
<io.»l 

I'lUikFi  . 

Intflriix-rntf       aiid 

•intruHtw-irthv 
U«  i       iipl'fin^iri^. 

\>ry,-.,,<i 

Ciijod 


.     .-^low,  liut  «tH«,iy 

.     Fair 

Very    laiy  an  J    u\ 
Htlincdt 
.    Hlu\»  an<l  innfflcleii 
.    \>n,  re^l»•c  UW'i 
rom    (;i«k1 
c 

.     Uzy        .         . 

(ift^A  workt-r  . 


In**tHripn<  V 
Ill-li.-aUl,  " 

Iij(>ffl<  i»'M\ 

iiad  n-pMUticti 

Ineftirifniv 

Null- 

I  1  I  ■  h  •■  a  I  t  li, 
which  j-rp- 
v»>nU^l      liitii 

frura    ^;rtl;ii^ 

I«tion 

ToHSihly  lU- 

lif*alth 

None 

l^fk  of  e[it"-p-. 
None 
TrrilwiMy     Uzi- 

ncMs 
Dt^luttl^  hpalth 
Infllliciency 


N'.n** 
Ill-health 

ln**fflrieiicy  anil 

la/iurss 
None 
Iiit*inp*«rain-i» 

and         iiieffl. 

cienry 


4.1  •- 
il,>'. 

4r 


AH'. 


I 


liiclu.l;ii^-  iHsnBior.B,  poor  relief,  etc.,  but  not  o<;ca»iuiiai  i;.ft» 


►ai  ,i.^„. 


MICROCOPY    RESOLUTION    TEST    CHART 

ANSI  o.id  ISO  TEST  CHART  No    2 


1.0 


illi  Z8       jlllj  2.5 


32 


I.I 


II  2.2 
2.0 

1.8 


1.25 


'•4     il.6 


A     APPLIED  !^yMGE     Inc 


'N         i*609        u'SJi 
-  Pftont 
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UNEMrLOVMENT 

MEN  en(;a<;kd  in  th 


A' 
A- 


.M<Tiil.  r 
I'niOTi  - 


Pr'\  i'lUi  O'^i  u(  aLioil> 


Mak«»liil't  Oci'Mi'iti'Jlis 

whil'*  not  w'ukiii'^ 

at  own  liu'l*'. 


.1 


411 

4S 

At... lit  -J 

4.'> 

■j: 

47 

i-j 

St 

-■'' 

•ii 
3: 

l:i 

41 

r.s 

1 1 
1  ■ 

3.-, 

H.-fof  L' 

HJ 

■j:) 

3-. 

\  > 

S'. 

Ni. 

■j:. 

•Jl 

ss 

7 

;i:i 

' 

T'ti 

11 

w 

Is  _\  . 

MO 

14 

Nm 

t'.'. 

llovh'..!'! 

V-s 

4» 

U 

No 

4'' 

■JO 

4'> 

'.3 

V.  < 

.'.: 

IS 

\., 

.VI 

•-'1 

Nil 

Cijii  iiiMi'-r  (from  n.-'-  IJ) 


.  '".l-^  WOtlvH  in  WIMt'T,  4  Ill'jiltll 

Glass  W'likH  l.'ilti.urir  (;u.>  H-1'').  >aw-inill  Cntll'' <liov»-i   , 
lalnjun  r  (;»:;■■  i''>-i;l).  army  (.i--  2l-.'7) 

...  F.irni   wur!<   aii'i   otlitr  rate 

Kani'   .■'t'rvir^  (aL'f    U-17).   rnM-Tlioiwi's  ('xsnal  k"""'"*  l>orti  r  ari'l  o;l  * 

iabi'jnT  (a-'H  i7-Jl),  tlu'ir-rnill  laUmrer  <:;rcli  w>Tk 
(a^e-JI-'JJi) 


AriMV  (:v,-.'  :i;i-tl)  . 


(..'iUlf  <lru\pi ,  i''!i''f  «ork 

("a.>iial  laboui-T 

I'.'ltrh  jfihs  (sMu-p  IV(O)     . 

ll.iwkiui^',  lanii  uork,  ltei;K''.n 


(■'>ri!Vi  Liijiit'i  s  Ul-ijiirtT  (finiii  a,"  |-j) 

Krriinl  b"y,  iJ(k-U  l.il.dUpT  (a;;('  17--1). 
t;t*nt'nil  lalfoiir'-r  ciu'' -l-i.'3) 

("ntif'-cliDitfi  .-*  laln.iin-r  (ajie  IMO),  t-iii^iii'* 

(■kftiipr  (a^'-'   l''-17).  lit icr  ui  carruik:** 

wiirk.s(:i^ri*  17-1").  nil;mli«-r\ar'l(a;;H'J'.'-;i*) 

(iii>-i  \\  >i  Ut  lafwnirtT 

(JhI'Ihii.  I  I'l-.  a  1hj\  ),  railway  lalM.tinT  (.1,;  ■ 

roiitW'j'-iKT  '  laltoiiri'i  (air''  M-lii).  nipiK-r, 
'"■  Mionlh;^  (:t_'e  17),  army  (ui'  Is-'jl) 

(Ila--^  WMrk-<  iat'OUpT  (art  a  Im'\  ) 

ho<'k  laimiir.-r  (4  vt'ars)       .... 

K.iriM  hain!  i;i„'"  lU-'.'.'),  liri.Kn.ak'r  (at;*- 
■Jj-sn,  fartii  lal*niir»'r(a/ti;U-J:i),  fn^inrer  s 
Ul!.iurrr(a-'  ■  a3-4M) 

lU'WtT'rt  latMiiiri-r  ('•  rnr':;T'.s) 

Krruii.i  ^)>-{  1,^''  IJ-'') 


riutl.'^lP'V.T 
Hawking  ["-aH 


ii'iitTal  lal'OUMT,  rt'lief  woil; 


iuol  Mallei 
Hayniakiii^;,  rl:.  i  uork 


Ak-riniUunil  lalMnncr  ta^-  H-17).  m  'tick 

yard  {a^''  17-i'n) 
G!a-s  \v.  ik-  Inl'iiuri  r  (ajie  lu-JI),  cti^iii'-rr's    NtiI  nnxing  (rar 

lalK.'ir.T  (a-.*'Jl.;.'3) 
Krraini  tniy  (a„'e  13-1.''>,  cat*  !i   j'H.-,   Tirni 

libnun'l  (HL'''  l.*'-l'*) 

Farm  Ial)"urrr  (.ik'f  l^-l'').  K«'iiMal  Ialinin--r 


Kriaii'l  I'fivct^.'  Ml'O.btickliyer'rt  laU'nin-r 
(■.:;.' i:.--:n 

V.'.s(f.iit  of   St..n,'-nt:i^nri  (aK**  14).  nawytT  (aji'  H-l-  i 
l'fii»*lir)  tore*'  lalHiurT  (a.-c  I'-l'.') 

Nil  Kmirniry  iulnmi.'r  t  ii^t*  10-'.;7) 

(.inf-'i'iiotifr-*  labourer  (a;^'t'  l;;-l.'>)     . 


WutkliiMHi',  tarni  W(pik,  ralf 

'ill's,  P'liff  w-ir  k 
Taim  wiTk.  ivlii'l  \\u!k.  c:)'-!' 

jnl.s 

L'niouilni:    l-oatw.     ht'Ip    1 

l...ll.■IM;;■^|.)^i^.• 

Scavuii»;'r,  ;.;t'iii'ral  lalfoni-T 


Farm  wnk,  m^niin'   mixing 
i-itili  juhs  (I      l..i«i'ital  :' 


saF«s<9m 'i~'lTTirT'rrnTi~Ti"rii»-Tnrrin--|iiiinmMiiiiiiH  iiim      ihiuhim— iwi  i  ii    ■  j  ii«.ji><«»^^.ivr*i«ii 
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!'.riLI)IN(;   TRADE     173   ix  Xcmbkr)— c.),iM»n,<./ 

I*rei«ent  CoiniitiuTi. 


V  I  M,K Hi;;  tni  Orctipa- 

tiiiii-  "thei  than  -jmii 

'1  t;i(if,  wliich '; 


I'liy.^iil'ip. 


—  a  c      ^  1,  .—  »^ 


in  .Sp.'trrh  for 
Cli;iract-r.  W.^rk. 


h'lrn.  ..r  r,ittl-  woik 


Mron„'     . 
1-ijokrt  very  oM 

ViT)  good 

Good 


Oood 


ll>'»(iB<'tabl^    .         .     .Vo:ic 
Drink.'r,   but  kowI    dI.J  »i.i,()ar»n.' 

WrirkiT 

(lOod 


(liiod        average 

worker 
Vcr)-     bad     utock, 

Iffini;.  ,ihil    low 

lodginshoUM- 

tyiH) 


Von'.* 


3,(; 


'<  ■        -        .     Uririker 

."buffering     from    lia.i 
bronrhitis 


L'nderfed 
(lood 

Str  •-.•     . 


Wrakly 

;  i<obij.st 

:  Oood 


W..ak 

.Stiung 


Ill-h»allh 
Veiy  go«l 
liuo.1 


».ght 


Unsatisfartor) 
Average  luIiourT 

Av**ra^e     Ialioiir>T 
l*d  chararter 

Very  t;oo<l 
Orjod 

Kxc'Meiit 

Oood 

Fairly  gooil 
()i>«J 


M|ioilt  by  sport 
Drink. T  . 
iiool 
Drinker 

I.azy 

I>rinket 

Evp.-llent 

Oo<>l 

GiX'd  "  averagf*" 


Pniliably     lazi.  1 

None  ^ 

.        .  :t 

Bail  reputation  J 


Itieffloiency 
Vone 


Oeiii'ate  l.calth 
Nutie 


Poor  h'aitli 
None 

na<l  reputation 

lilliealtli     anil 
l«d  reputation 
Had  repfipi 


2"/- 


Over  SO/ 

a/- 


27/6 
9/1) 


21/. 
V- 
4/- 
1 

U/ii 


i  lu.lu.l.n^  p.M,.ion«,  p,Hj,  relief,  .-.c,  but  not  occa-iuna,  g  rt,  o,  ,a> 


M 


tfKi'mmasf  uatueifmswmifaiiun 


f- 


\ 
i  i 


J 


Ai.- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

MEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE 


I 


At  »liat     ' 
A^-H  ili.l  lie 
eMt*T  the 
rra<le  ■• 


'.3 

■J) 

3.', 

-.'. 

30 

17 

't 

■a 

I'li 

*i\ 

'f 

¥) 

■t 

*:, 

■: 

40 

48 

Casually 
siMC  ■.':! 
Duyhool 

48 

■.' 

;:« 

-'J 

D' 

yhowi 

1.0 
f.O 
47 

I'n 

luiiilysa 

•:| 

A 

Kiiil  40 

ofTiit.lt- 

L'llMUl'.' 


N'. 


Prf-vious  Oir-ipatioii", 


Takt-r-iii(a«"  1  l-iri),p]iain-inakfr(ai*- Ti-li-). 
K'^iieial  ialMjur*"!'  (a;;«  1*''-17),  army  (,a>rf 
IT-Jl) 
''  Curnli  unrks  laJjounT  (.i_'h   Il'-'JS),  riavvy 

(:i^-p  'Jl-j:.),  brirkyanl  (an'-  J.'O 
Ye^,  bill      !iox  maker  (aRt;  H-17),  ijiiK^layr,  ■■tr\ 
mil  out 


No 


:^la.sH  works  lalMninT  («^'f  IVlfi) 
CniTjbworkM  lal»our.-i(liaU-timpr)(a^'-9-10). 
(ai  m  laUjurtT 


harm  lalxiurcr 


.'.3 


Coinh  wiiiks  lalwmrt-i  (fr-om  aj;e  11).  farm 

work,  navvy,  army  ('>  )>-»iv) 
Kill  III  lalmiirt-r  (aN  a  l'<iy) 
Kngiiiier  H  laUmrt^r  (a^**  M-2a)    . 

"Tak»T-iii  "  at  plaKs  works  (from  a^**  U)  . 

Kai  111  labouri-r 

Wa^ontT(a-4  a  bf)y),  v\arehou8emaii 

Railway  lab  .hi't  (as  a  Niy) 


Makpsluft  <><-Pt'iiJiti'jnii 

whil»-  ii'H  working; 

al  own  Trh'ie. 


Haiiiian.    nattif    lair-*,    i-«tcll 

jobs,  M\ill'_' 

KHirii  Wo:  k       .         .        .        . 

*  Mtt'i'-  -Irivin^'  .        .        .        . 
Ffti :n  w.ji k  ainl  iat«-b  jobs     . 

Navvv       


Fault  wi'!  k.  (■'vt<')i  jobfJ    . 
I'nttl'-itiaikft.  -tJiti' 111  t< tilting, 

ruinitun- sal-'M,  (arm  wurk 
Hawking  iiT*'wotj'i,  ri'liel  work 

Kaim  aii.i  ntbr:  catch  work  . 

Uiil'Wiilin;;    K^l:*    an'l    '>ther 

i-atrli  w.trk 
Cattlf      iMa:k''t,       brickfield 

ial''jnrfi  I 


l^ 
(nMati.i'.n) 


Y.'s  liottb*  washrr  (a^-f   14-"_'0);    tinm-i    (a^"'    ('ntcb  jobs 

ii'J-3;!)i  nav\y 
\  .  Cart«r(a„'f  17-lS,  l't-2n.  shnnt.'r(a;;.'  ls-1'.'). 

]ilatf«lay''r  (ai;**  Jl-'J:i),  'ln\er  {a^u  '.'.1-:,'.'ii. 
Iitt**r  s    liiljoiin'r    (a^e    ■_">■',*'■>).    niaxon  •* 
lal>-iiir»-r  {%<^n   -'>-"J''l,  ^aml  catcher  (agt* 
■_"^-S! ).  mituM  (ai."*  ;ii-:<"J),  'Mr. 
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large  pi-opoi'ti(jii  of  the  .skilled  workers'  h;ive  ii  aiitis- 
factory  leconl. 

77  [i.-ioMit  niv  >,Tti-f:ii'tury  in  I>otli  rf.-p«<.'t.-, 

•2        ,.  ,.  „  in  cliaractur,  but  Iiavu  i>oot  hwiltli, 

17         ,.  .,  ..  jihysically,  l)Ut  not  in  character, 

anil  unly  2         „  ,,  ,,  ncitlicr  in  jiliysique  nor  incliaractfi. 

Study  of  the  cases  .shows  that  sim/e  the  faults  of 
character  are  t»y  no  meaus  always  such  as  to  interfere 
with  a  man's  teclmiial  ahility,  economii-  and  not 
personal  reasons  account  for  the  unemployment  of 
almost  all  these  men. 

With  unskilled  workers  the  record  is  not  so  sood, 
a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  occupations  offer  a  meaus  of  livelihood  to 
many  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  have  lost  other 
employment. 

5-2  j)fi  cliu  are  i-atisfactoiy  in  cliaractiT  anil  [iliy.-iiqui', 

26  „            „            .,          i)liy>i(iUL',  but  not  character, 

H  „           ,,            „         character,  but  not  jihysiqiie, 

while  II  „            „            ,,          neitlier  character  nor  physique. 

Kemeiuks 

Let  us  now  (.-onsider  to  what  reforms  the  facts 
under  review  point. 

Labour  Kxclirmgcs. — We  have  .seen  that  for  some 
time  previous  lo  our  census  the  building  trades  in 
York  had  l^een  suffering  from  an  unusual  depression, 
due  not  only  to  general,  but  to  local  causes.  They  are, 
of  course,  from  their  nature,  especially  liable  to  such 
fluctuations,  and  therefore  should  benefit  greatly  from 

'  We  111,-iii.lo  .ill  "  ['i;ii!.T."  .iiii"Uj{  til'  ini.-kiUed.  for  reaiona  given  ni 
tlie  footnote  t  ■  [>.  119. 
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a  nutioual  .system  of  Labour  Exf-hungcs,  iuforming 
men  residing  in  a  locality  where  the  building  trades 
are  <lull,  of  vacancies  in  other  places.  At  the  time  of 
our  inquiry,  such  information  wax  only  available  for 
men  in  York  to  a  very  limite<l  extent  through  their 
trade  unions  and  through  newspaper  advertisements. 

Decasualisation  of  Ldhovr. — Labour  Exchanges 
may  also  help  to  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
building  trades  by  dccuisualisiug  the  labour  as  far  as 
possible.  They  might  first  suggest  to  the  principal 
employers  the  social  importance  of  so  regulating  the 
work  of  their  own  staffs  as  to  secure  the  great 
advantage  of  permanent  work  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men.  Most  employers  have  a  certain 
minimum  number  below  which  their  staft'  never  falls. 
It  is  advisable  that  this  minimum  should  always 
consist  of  the  same  men,  who  would  thus  be  removed 
from  the  ranks  of  casual  workers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  might  l)e  done  to  a  much  greater  extent 
rhan  at  present,  and  the  Labour  Exchange  might  use- 
fully encourage  such  action.  But  even  when  that  was 
accomplished,  the  great  majority  of  men  in  this  class 
wouhl  still  remain  casual  workers,  working  first  for 
one  and  then  another  employer,  and  subject  to 
fretjuent  periods  of  unemployment. 

Another  step  towards  remedying  this  state  of 
things  \sill  have  been  taken  when,  through  the  action 
of  the  Labour  Exchange,  regular  work  is  secured,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  best  of  these  casual  workers. 
This  would  be  doue  by  a  process  of  decasualisation. 
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as  outlineil  in  the  previous  chapter.  lu  the  case  of 
tlie  liuildiuff  trades  it  would  involve  havintr  a  list  of 
men  arranged  in  groups,  according  to  etticieucy— 
A,  B,  C,  D.  Whenever  a  ilemaud  for  workers  came 
in,  all  those  in  group  A  would  be  sent  before  any  in 
the  other  groups  were  called  up,  and  similarly  all  in 
group  B  would  be  sent  before  C  and  D  were  called 
up.  Thus  the  best  workmen  would  be  employed 
much  more  continuously  than  at  present,  and  in  their 
case  the  evila  arising  from  casual  work  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  in  York  is  not  excessive,  the  men  in  all  the 
groups  would  get  enough  work  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  continue  to  depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood  ; 
but  if  the  above  process  of  decasualisatiou  showed 
that  nieu  in  class  D,  for  example,  were  scarcely  ever 
called  on,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  total  number  of 
those  who  at  present  seek  work  in  the  building  trade 
is  in  excess  of  the  true  demand,  and  tliev  would 
either  move  to  another  town  with  better  prospects, 
or  change  their  occupation.  It  may  be  said  that  suol'. 
a  process  would  tell  very  heavily  on  the  lowest  group. 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  against 
decasualisatiou,  but  in  favour  of  some  supplementary 
measure  dealing  with  those  "  squeezed  out."  More- 
over, when  once  the  decasualisatiou  of  labour  in  the 
building  trades  is  accomplished  it  will  not,  under 
normal  conditions,  and  to  any  .serious  extent,  have  to 
be  repeated.     At  present  nearly  all  the  men  engaged 
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in  these  trades  suffer  constantly  from  uncertainty 
of  employment,  and  frequently  from  unemplovniont 
itself,  ii  state  of  things  which  it  is  worth  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  alter. 

Of  course,  though  the  help  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  is  essential  to  complete  the  suggested 
process  of  decasualisation,  the  desired  end  is,  in 
practice,  already  realised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
since,  as  we  saw,  the  best  and  most  reliable  workmen 
become  known  to  employers,  and  get  a  better  chance 
of  se(;uring  whatever  work  is  going  than  the  inferior 
men. 

After  the  reforms  above  indicated  are  carried  out, 
viz.  the  sending  of  labour  to  other  towns  when  the 
local  trade  is  temporarily  depressed,  and  the  de- 
casualisation of  the  workers,  there  will  still  remain 
much  irregularity  of  employment — the  outcome  of 
conditions  inherent  in  the  building  trades.  How  can 
this  evil  be  dealt  with  ?  Two  methods  are  practicable. 
One,  the  provision  of  an  alternative  employment, 
which  could  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  readily, 
according  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  building 
trades,  and  the  other,  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment.    Possibly  the  two  methods  could  be  combined. 

The  Provision  of  an  Alternative  Employment. — 
So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  we  have  already 
shown  (p.  70)  that  if  the  nation  afforested  all  the 
areas  which  the  Committee  on  Afforestation  and 
Coast  Erosion  considered  suitable,  it  might  be  expected 
that  about  100  York    men  would   immediately  find 
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work  in  the  forests  lor  lour  months  each  year,  and 
that  thi.s  uuml»er  would  ultimately  rise  to  about 
400  when  the  forest  was  established.  The  work, 
although  carried  out  under  liiLrhly  skilled  supervision, 
would  be  unskilled  in  charaeter.  It  would  be  well 
suited  to  a  number  of  men  in  the  buildin"  trades, 
especially  to  bricklayer's  labourers,  and  as  it  could  be 
developed  or  held  back  according  to  the  number  of 
men  unemployed,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  .Moreover,  it 
should  be  financially  profitalde.  (Jbviously.  once  a 
man  was  selected  for  atiorestation  work,  he  would 
liave  to  stay  at  it  for  some  months,  for  the  under- 
taking could  not  1)e  made  to  pay  if  the  men  were 
constantly  coming  and  going.  But  this  condition  is 
no  drawback,  and  would  fit  in  well  with  any  scheme 
of  decasualisatiou  such  as  we  have  described. 

What  is  true  of  afibrestatiou  holds  good  also  of 
other  works,  such  as  the  construction  or  repair  of 
roails,  laying  out  of  parks,  etc.,  which  may  be  under- 
taken by  local  1  todies  and  which  we  suworested  should 
be  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  when  the  number  of 
unemployed  workers  was  large. 

So  many  nati(jnal,  as  well  as  municipal,  works 
consist  of  construction  either  of  buildings  or  roads, 
that  their  rogularisation,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  would  very  materially  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  building  trade. 

Insurance.  We  now  pass  to  a  question  which  has 
become  a  very  living  one  since  the  introduction  of  a 
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Government    Bill   providing    for    the    insurance    of 
workers  in  the  building  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt    that  workers  so   precariously 
occupied  as  those  in  the  building  trades  must  .-avo 
money  regularly  when  employed,  unless  they  are  to 
1-e  plunged  into  recurring  periods  of  distress.     But, 
being  human,  they  find  it  e.xceediugly  difhcult  to  do 
this,  a  difficulty  increased  by  the  fact  that,  excei)t  m 
the  most  highly  skilled  branches  of  the  trade,  their 
wages,  even   in   full   work,  do  not    allow  any   large 
margin  for  thrift  if  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  i^ 
to  be  maintained.     At   present   most   of  the  saving 
IS  "done  backwards,"  debts  being  incurred  in  periods 
of  unemployment  and  paid  off  when  work  is  found. 
Some  s(-heme  of  insurance,    therefore,   should    be    a 
distinct  boon  to  the  members  of  this  class. 

Turning  to  the  Government  proposals,  we  cannot 
state  exactly  how  many  of  the  men  whose  unemploy- 
ment we  have  here  been  considering,  would  have 
been  eligible  for  benefit  at  the  time  of  our  census, 
because  we  did  not  obtain  full  particulars  of  the 
number  of  weeks  in  which  they  had  been  unemployed 
during  the  last  twelve  mouths,  our  information  being 
limited  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  their  last  considerable  job.  A  number  of  the 
men  had,  in  the  meantime,  done  little  repairing  jobs, 
both  on  their  own  account  and  for  contractors,  and 
probably  few  of  those  who  had  worked  very  irregularly, 
could  have  told  us  e.vactly  to  how  many  weeks  their 
total  unemployment  amounted  during  the  year.     But 
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from  surh  information  as  we  liave,  it  is  eviilent  that  .^ 
•tftiisideraUlc  numt>cr  of  them,  possibly  one-half,  would 
have  run  out  of  benefit  at  the  time  of  our  census.  It 
]^  unfortunately  a  condition  attached  to  any  scheme 
of  uncmplovment  insurance,  that  its  aid  can  only 
continue  for  a  limited  period,  and  of  course  the  men 
whose  unemployment  extends  beyond  that  period  are 
just  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  financial  help. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  where  the  benefit  has 
been  comparatively  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
six  shillinLTS  a  week  })roposed  in  the  Government 
measure.  That  .sum,  if  it  be  the  sole  income  of  the 
familv,  althouirh  niuch  better  than  nothing',  wouM 
only  go  a  little  way  towards  meetim,'  the  minimum 
refjuiremeuts  of  existence,  h-t  alone  of  physical 
etHciency  ;  and  families  whose  ini.'ome  had  been  limited 
to  it  for  some  weeks  would  not  only  have  suffered 
from  privation,  but  run  into  considerable  debt. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  if  the  proposals  made  above 
for  reduciiiLT  unemployment  in  the  building  trades 
were  ado[)ted,  its  total  amount  would  be  less,  and  it3 
periods  less  protracted  for  the  individual.  In  that 
case  benefits  might  be  increased  without  increasing 
premiums,  and  the  numbtT  of  workers  who  would  run 
out  of  benefit  would  be  much  smaller.  If  the 
insurance  proposals  of  the  Government  are  regarded, 
as   they  are  by  those  who  have  framed  them,'  as  one 

■  Ml.  Llcij-.l  G..,r:,'i',  wlii';i  iiitrn  inciiig  tin;  ..atioiKil  In-urance  Bill  in  tin; 
H'liis.'  (if  Ciniinicvis,  >.uii,  '•  I  .lo  tiot  I'rcteii.l  thai  tliis  ij  i  complett! 
t'lii.ilj-.  .  .  .  li.'l'ore  y.'u  r^rt  ;i  .■.,m]iletf  reTUPily  for  soii  li  evils  y.iu  will 
li,ivi>  to  out  lireper. " 
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iiistaliuoiit  only  of  a  widely  oouceived  sclieine  ♦or 
n-ducing  unemploynioiit,  or  mitigating  its  results, 
they  shuuld  prove  of  great  value  ;  hut  we  liojie  that 
a  realisatiou  of  their  i'^evitaltle  limitatioua  will  preveut 
the  puhiie  from  lulling  itself  into  tlie  belief  that  once 
the  Bill  is  made  law,  the  hardships  due  to  iinemplov- 
nient  will  cease.' 

There  is  one  importanl  aspect  of  the  Government 
Bill  which  should  he  noted,  viz.  the  financial  induce- 
ment oH'ered  to  employers  to  decasualise  their  own 
workers,  i.e.  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  proportion 
of  work  done  by  casual  hands.  As  it  would  he 
iiupossihle  to  enforce  such  action  hy  dire(;t  legislation, 
this  indirect  method  of  securing  it  is  especially 
valuable. 

Before  turning  from  the  (juestioti  of  insurance, 
reference  must  he  made  to  a  proposal,  set  forth  at 
length    in   Chapter    VII..   that  we    in    this    country 

'  Aiiioiif,'  tlu'se  liiiiitaiimi...,  the  following  m.iy  pcrliaiis  hr  iii.-ntiu;"j'l  : 
Ou-  ..!'  t!i..  \vriteT--i  has  liad  conMclcrabl.'  i-xperifiice  in  (-ounection  witli  tlie 
I. u:;. ling  tr.nie  in  York,  which  has  taught  him  tliat  it  would  often  1«  rery 
ui:!ic;ilt  to  liet.Tniine  wlu'ther  the  iMiis,-  for  which  a  man  !o.-es  liis  work  is 
or  is  not  such  as  to  render  him  i-Iigiblr  for  henefit.  So  much  deii.nds  on 
til.-  opinion  of  tin;  [wrson  who  disniissed  him.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  a 
^•My  r.irc  ociurrent-e  for  men  to  "treat"  foremen  in  ord.-i  to  kii-p  m  th.'ir 
g  lod  iKioks,  and  those  who  nfused  to  do  tliis  might  find  it  hard  to  estahlisli 
tli.-ir  rliini  to  henefit  in  the  face  of  a  strongly  unfavouiihle  report  from 
tiicir  fureman.  .*  ,'ain,  it  is  suggested  in  the  Hill  that  the  test  whether  a 
1:1  III  is  or  is  not  uneniployeii  shall  l)e  his  w illingness  lo  accept  suitalile  work 
"irre.l  through  the  Lahour  Exchange.  It  wouhl,  however,  often  be  viry 
1;  11  1  to  determine  whether  a  man  might  reasonably  he  expected  to  arccj.t  a 
gi\-n  piece  .jf  work  or  not.  For  instance,  if  any  one  c|uite  unused'  to 
airirest  ition  were  ..ll'ered  .  inploymeut  in  connection  with  it  at  a  distance, 
and  jireferred  the  insurance  money  at  home,  he  could  make  some  excuse  for 
i-fu.-ing  which  it  would  he  very  dilhcult  to  dispute;  although  he  might 
■■■iliiiigly  have  accepted  had  no  iicii-hl  been  forthcoming  as  a  possible 
alternative. 
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might  wisely  fuUow  the  example  of  Belgium,  in 
giving  to  working-men  the  uecesaary  facilities  for 
living  in  the  i-cuutry  althougii  working  in  the  towns, 
ilricklayers  and  others  in  Belgium  find  this  arrange- 
ment an  inestimable  boon,  for  they  have  a  plot  of 
hind  attached  to  their  houses  which  they  cultivate 
when  not  working  at  their  trades,  ami  the  produce 
from  which  helps  to  tide  over  recurring  periods  of 
unemployment.  It  forms  an  insurance  fund,  the 
amount  of  which  each  man  can  regulate  according 
to  liis  needs,  and  which  can  be  drawn  on  regardless 
of  the  cause  of  unemployment,  and  as  long  as  the 
ue(;essity  lasts.  The  scheme  offers  other  advantages, 
which  arc  described  in  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE    WORK-SHY 

(105  in  uumber) 

As  this  book  deals  solely  with  unemploymeut  as  a 
proljlein  to  be  solved,  we  have  not  taken  any  account 
of  those  who  were  unemployable  either  because  of 
age  or  illness. 

Some  account  must,  however,  be  taken  of  the 
work-shy— men  whose  inetiicieucy,  or  unwillingness  to 
work,  is  not  due  to  age,  illness,  or  any  other  physical 
disqualification,  but  primarily  to  infirmity  of  character. 
Thus  we  deal  with  mendicants  and  with  persons 
who  are  so  lazy  that  they  will  only  work  as  a  last 
resource,  preferring  an  inexpressibly  low  standard  of 
comfort  to  the  effort  involved  in  toil.  We  also  deal 
with  men  who  live  in  comphrative  ease  on  the  labour 
of  their  parents,  wives,  children,  or  other  members  of 
their  families. 

Tlie  number  of  men  here  considered  is  105,  but  it 
IS  prt)bable  that  the  total  number  of  such  men  in 
tilt"  city  is  far  greater,  liecause  in  our  census  the 
investigators  inquired  whether  there  were  any  persons 
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in  the  houaehold  who  wer"  witliout  work  aiul  desirous 
to  ohtniii.  it,  and  ouly  those  who  could  at  least 
strain  their  imagination  sufficiently  to  answer  such  a 
question  in  the  affirmative  would  be  enumerated. 

The  line  of  division  separating  some  of  the  men 
included  in  this  group  from  the  casual  worker  proper 
is  a  verv  tine  one — a  little  more  evidence  of  desire 
to  find  work  would  have  placed  them  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  closer  knowledge  of  tlie  facts  might 
possibly  have  shifted  it  slightly  one  way  or  anotlier. 
But    the   alteration   would    have    been    unimportant. 
The    real   fact    is    that   among    a    numljcr    of  casual 
workers   a  process  of  gradual  deterioration  is  going 
on.       Many    of  them,  as  we   saw,  began    as   regular 
workers,  and  for  a  time  they  continued  to  look  for 
regular  work  till,  very  gradually,  the  search   for  it 
•■eased,    and    they    resigned    themselves    to    relying 
entirely  on  casual  jobs  for  a  living.     Then  the  search 
for    casual   jobs   became   less    and    less    keen.       All 
employment    recjuiring    serious    effort    of    any    kind 
grew  distasteful,  ami  if  any  otlier  possible  mode  of 
existence   presented   itself,   such    as    reliance    on    the 
labour  of  parents,  wife,  or  children,  the  systematic 
search  for  work  ceased  entirely.     The  men  who  have 
reached    this    stage    usually    call    forth    our    strong 
<'ondemnation.  but   they   do  not  always  deserve   it. 
Their  state  of  mind  is  often   the   result  of  external 
conditions  beyond  their  control. 

It   must  be   remeniliered    that  the  casual  worker, 
•  ■speci.iily  if  not  very  successful   in  securing  jobs,  is 
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generally  underfed.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  is  hungry— any  more  than  a  liorse  fed  on 
green  meat  is  hungry— but  he  is  physically  unfitted 
to  undertake  hard  work  fur  a  sustained  period.  x\dd 
to  this  physical  disability  the  mental  despondency 
due  to  continued  failure  to  find  employment,  and  the 
deteriorating  inHuence  of  the  environment  in  which 
he  and  his  fellows,  as  a  rule,  are  obliged  to  live— an 
inriuence  which  there  is  no  physical  vigour  to  resist 
—and  you  have  a  perfect  machine  for  the  manufacture 
vf  "  unemployaljles." 

As  we  have  held  our  melancholy  review  of  the 
unemployed  army  in  York,  and  traced  the  industrial 
it'c(.nls  of  its  members,  we  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  deadly  efficiency  of  this  machine, 
a^'ting,  as  it  often  does,  on  men  who  for  long  years 
!iave  been  engaged  in  regular  work  which  they  have 
!<'St  for  no  fault,  and  we  have  felt  that  in  such 
cases  tlie  blame  rested  rather  upon  the  social  and 
industrial  machine  itself  than  upon  the  products  of 
its  operations. 

Of  course  there  are  many  work-shy  men  for  whom 
no  such  excuses  can  be  made,  but  if  we  eliminate 
irom  among  them  those  whose  early  training  has 
liecn  unsatisfactory,  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
class  which  the  remainder  would  represent  would,  we 
believe,  be  small. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  interest  of  this 
chapter  will  chiefiy  centre  in  a  study  ,.f  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  members  of  the  clas^,  an.l  an  examination 
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It-  Nalur.-, 


I^iHt  tiff^'ulii  Eiiiploymi'iit. 


lmr»-      si  9^^ 

lion        ^c  "  3  f 

(ymrs).     -  I"H  r  5 


Date  ol 
Lcaviii;; 


Cause  of  L'-aving. 


I  t 


•'      I 


Wai>'hou-iniaM 


W.Kul  aawyiT 
U()tfl  waittT 


Wire  workiT 


K;iilway  dork 


Yen 


V.HX' 

IV.'.'. 


To  bettiT  himself 


liitpiiiperance 


No  About  l^'.K)    l).-atli  of  emi.loyer 


To  avoid  romoral 


:i7       H 


If 


i 


h 

li 


,1 


In'-tiiMii''lit-liiakiT.s  aiilU'Maii'i" .  J 

t'oiiffClioruTy  work.-  ...  4 

K<-."lrnan '» 

....      (army  7  y^^■i\■<^ 

Kiini  lalxiurer  •  :       ? 

Iron  worker  (foimili\>  .S 

Bo\-niakt'r 4 

Hallway  Ubour.-r(arniy  _'i  yai.s)     s  ,,|  ■ 
...      (army  1  yar) 


(In  army 

iva-iNKi), 

No 
No 


IS'.il 


V.XH 


L.tbouriM- 
I'liiitviS  lalwiin'r 

Kii^iiisei  s  laboiino 
('"iiff'ctjonfr'i*  laliouri 


^         (In  army 
ISS.IlS'T). 
No 
■Ji  No 


Ua'l  timf-k.-*'pinK(i1i>etoilrink      'Jl    ■.   V 

ami  bad  conii%'iy)  j 

Slackrit'«!* ,     17       -^^ 


w 


To  cnli»l 


I'lobably  nil 

liailway  tinman  . 
tila»<  works  labonrt-i  . 

•  1        ,',» 

N.I 

I'.lUi 

Inlt*mi»»'!-anre    . 
Tu  work  caaittll) 

(iiooni 

. 

.. 

1007 

Rail  away  . 

CoiifectioniT's  lalKmrei 

.  '    .1  01  4 

(In  anny 

l-".l  ooj), 

18.H8 

To  enlist     . 

AlmMtl 


Y.- 


I'.i07  Too  old  for  boy  »  Job 

I'Hih  liit.'inp«r»nct»    . 

11*05  (:lo.Hini;  of  works 

AUmt  I'.iM)  Ijirklng 


10 


I  Aa  a  I   SI 

boy 
I    3i 

,     IS  !  s* 
;    '11^ 


17   '  M 

17  1  ■-• 
i 

ID    I  i- 

18  \  •" 
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>n\'   CIO')    IN    NUMBKKj 


I'r.  >»rit  Coii'iition. 


rhysiq,^. 


Chanel. t 


Natur.'  of  Casual 
<>cc'i[tationi. 


Huw  is  L'npinploj'wl 


£a>, 


6  rta, 

■3  'It 


!injnrhiti> 

rrotably  bfttint;  man 
b'Jt    latli-r    *imtf  iit*nioraliae.l 


Klettion    caiiva^-s^T,    liook- 

tiiakpr'.H  rinner 
KI'Tlitiii  caiiva>(*Hr 
Wait<T  . 


^^  ak  (now) 

1-4  1  (!*|   .'r,. 
-1 


-I'T.li'ith-i:'! 


Ivt.  J. ')r«t«i  fn 111! casual  statiun  tout 

lat«iuriii){  to  station 

tout,  thf-rici'  jiaupt'r, 

I'roUlily  bn-n  in  >;aol 

tor  thPft 
Coriit»nt  to  loaf     .        .  ; 
l>niiker,  k'ainbl'r,  an.l    Clerk,"  butrli»r»  assistant 

alto^MthfT      d''tiiora- 

liHMd 

Knin.-.l    ami    cl,-[,rav«l    Nil  f..r  atiout '.' >i<ai  ^    . 

by  ilrink,  viTy  la/y 
T.azy.  ^-amblpr  .     Kann  work   , 


l.izy     and     ilishoiiest,     Sonietiliiea  liawkci    ami  at 
nnv.T      tniin.'a       to'      tfiniintf  sab's 
dncHiit  habits  i 

V.Tjr      ni';;lect<Hi      anii    Flawkpi  and  attending  sales 
'luitp  di'ni'ralised 

Farm       labourer 

iia\  \'y 
\av\y  . 


Wife  earns  lets. 


Ily  family 

Uy  wife  and  children 

Own  work     . 


s  ! 


Partly  by  i«reiiLs 


By  parents  .... 

R"sprv"  jay  and  by  lainlly 

I 

'  Theft,  Iwttins.',  etc. 


lia- 


M  ■  i-'Ky  'I'll: 
■t-^'ki 


Ib'avv      drink 

lion.'nt,  la., 
lleiivy    drinker,   .iirty 

Kzy 
Very  l.*/y 

y»ry  lazy,  carln^-r . 
I'roiii  industrial  schisjl 

never  has  worked 
Iirinker,  tiad  I'barae'er 
O.imbler 


(lardeiii-r,  brii-klayer's  lab- 
ourer, and  catch  jotu 
fmi'leiier  (niP),  eateh  jobs. 
iliii-inK  t^iut .        .        .        . 


<iwn   work   and  occa.Monal 

p.-.r  leli.-f 

carter,     Uy  catch  work 


Uy   p<J<jr  relief  and   latib 

work 
Ity    mother,   chanty,   po<'r 

leli.d 

M>  wife,  often  }ioori-elief   . 
Ily  brother-in-law 


station  tout 

Wool  iwek.T  (o  yean  aKo),     Uy  family 
.'"dliM)^  pajiers 
Mrinker.  hh'hter,  raL-ei     Railway  pasls  porter  . 
Det.-sti  work  .     Uettim;     tout,     sometime, 

''lickyarl  laliourer 

ll.vni„' man  (w.int-d  to    <,    «\m 

be  ajni-kex ) 
ll-a^y  dnnk.-r      .        .     Uailway      porK'r.      timber 
('airt"r 


Ih'  jparent, 

H.'ttlllK- 


i '  r  i  n  k  e  r.      n  a  m  b  It 

C'li'l.;-r 
l.i/y  and  restless,  but    (X'cas 

el.'v.-r 
Sti,!.l.or:i  type  .      Xjl 


Hiii-klayer's  latourer  (lare) 
ionaliy  carter 


:ba.i 


Sanilwii-hnian     (prartioallj 

nil) 
Station  t.mt 


Ily  |«rents   . 

4 

1 

I!y  wife  and  catch  jobs 

- 

i 

Cadglnn 

'    . 

1 

Ily  family 

5 

1 

Mother's  oltl  age  [^eoston 

' 

V 

Call^tn^ 

i 

, 

l!y  father      . 
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lU  N»tiiiT. 


lA-t  Kcgnlui  Employment. 


'lllii 

,     r.  P   1.  t" 

I    lima-       £  "  9  ^  — 

tiun        i.l'^^f 

(yearH).     -  ^"H  t  | 


Date  (-r 
LtaviiiLT. 


Cm-*'  of  I.^'avinp. 


!l«iUay  titt-r 
It-iilway  rU-aiifr 
Huilpr-iiiak'T 
liricklaytT    . 


Grounilsman 


4 
.'  .ir  :i 
I"* 


Yen 


i'«>-j 


1907 


K"moval  of  wiirkt 

lin.l  tmi'^-kf-i'iiiTit!      . 
Kiiil  of  apl'rei.ticfshiji 


1  Monldei 
Pihliran 

.  (Wi.rkhoinn-  J  y>-ar>) 


\>s 


M      ' 


^'inet'i's  lalfOilwi 


IMO-  \V'iik«  .  liaiii.e<t  haiid« 


EnKiiif  -I  s  lali*iiiif I 

11 

N.) 

lifil 

.-'...•ki  .—  .... 

■  ,     -" 

Malt^t.M 

Telfjtrai'li  nirsiCMigel 

lit  filer  ric-im-r 
Kailwuy  iniu-liinist 
Fi'-ni'li  [tolirther   . 

lo' 

(3  years  in 

armyl  no 

Nil 

1  M»-, 
1'K17 

lNm<'val  uf  hrin 

T.,  .iihst    .... 

I'li^atisfactoiy  cun.lii.t    . 

IJi/lIlfSS      .... 

:3 
:t4 

Ilailwajr  labourer  ('■11 

>erniRTi 

lit 

] 

N. 

,. 

(jiriii.l.ti')n  of  «oik  . 

•:4 

wav> 

UullfV  hill    . 

\l'S 

IJIU 

Illness 

:i 

iiIasB-hlowt-r 

•-; 

I'roliabiy  nil 

I 


I  Nfu-^piijcT  VPii'lur 


rrolmblv  \\\\ 


\  (HroQKht  up  to  Mtrrfl  music) 


•  Soil  "T  |M''i'e-hug  i-.i-< 


^J 
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I'I)>>*iquf». 


tliaricl*»r. 


N«tar>'  of  (_  »»u»l 
liccupationi 


I/oaler  (\  ery  bad  family) 
VtTy  la/y 


llnavy  .Iniikcr.  |>r<vligal 

iniiM)r;il  hoii'ie,  »iuc« 
irmovwl 

MkI  a  Kciod  job,  lott 
thron;.-li  .iriuk  inri 
ba'i  time-kp#pni^' 

lihnker  uii'l  very  la^y  . 


How  is  l'i,-m[.loye.l 
Hiiplportcl  •  ' 


I 


Oanit'iiPr,  i»-jrtfr-i  . 
Porter  .... 
Catch  jobs    .        .        .        . 
WhiUwasInr,     bricklayers 

laboMTfr 
.Nil 


Hy  family 


l>rink.r  ami  ja/y 
Wry  la^y 


Nil,  eic  lit  catch  jobs 

A'lctiuneei  s      porter     atid 
trailein  »'V()!nl-han'i/oo«ls 
Waiter  (ran?) 

Practically  nil 


I'urenta 

by|wii»*iiti  .        .        .        . 

Wifo'a  h>Tiiafe 
Hy  wii»» 

By  sttpfathd 

By  wife  .-iii'I  HXreliHiit  cad^;. 
'iliK 


S     t- 


Mi 


t^ultf  dt'iiiormliseil 
Well  known    at  iwlicp 
lOMrt,  "born  tired 

N'-MT  train's!  to  work, 

iniurritiibly  la/y 
Orinlifr',  "i-aiTies  on  "  . 

Htrfft  corner  loaf»T 
Loafer  .uiil  laimblcr 


Wry  la/y 

Ej«-!.-.|  f(.r  k.'«fiin(!  .lis- 

onlt-rly  house 
Iirinker'anil  loafer 

Shifllens  and  loafer 
lianiblcr  ami  drunkanl 

ofti-n  in  jKjiice  court    . 
Ofl^M   in   |«)lic;e  court, 

heaiy     , it  inker    and 

liKlitcr 
fia.,1  ImmI 
l.oaleraml  g.inihlcr 

C'init;intly  in  (taol  for 
all  .sortK  of  olfetiCM, 
never  workwl 

lighter  and  drinker 
Hunker  and  th.in.iu-hly 

l«d  lot 
lirml<<-r  and  Konihler    . 

.Never  worked  in  l,i»  life 


Station  tout 
.**and  catclpT 

Cattle  drorer, limber larriiT 
l{a„'  giitlierinK 

Out  [lortei,  station  tout 

Ostler  and  rartt-r 

Timber  carrier,  bricklayer> 

laUmrer 
Nil         .... 


Hy  wife  and  family 
(-'atch  jobs    . 


Partly  by  wife  s  •arrinj.-s 
Hy  stepmother 

Catch  Jobs    . 

Catch  jobs  and  hy  family 


By  p.irent«  . 


Htation  Unit,  railway  [sjrter, 

relief  w,,rk 
!*eli\Hring  newspajtfis 

Since  last  work,  nil 
Olasfi  woiks  labourer.  f'.:rf 
work 

Cattle  diovet 

Poacher        .... 


New»pai>er  seller 

Three  nionthH  m  aimy, 
turned  out  on  account  of 
dishonesty,  o<'ca.sionally 
drover 

Cattle  drover 

'■Sometimes  ernraj^ed  by 
mistake  as  tiruilihand  " 

First  hawker,  then  itation 
tout 

Gent-ral  lalfotirer,  nr^an 
grinder,  unloading;  lioats 


Hy  jiarent.    .... 
Piirtly  liy  wifear.d  children 


My  parents   . 

Chiefly  piison.  theft,  etc. 


.Mendicity 
By  «ons 
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I'jickei  . 


Uo\-ii>iU  latxiurt^r 


Probilily  nil 


Crane  man    . 
(iar<l''ii  lal>ourer 

.Siilor  (\  annua  llnt'w)   . 
liaker   ... 
Cook 
Cart-r: 

.  (.\i:ny  18!>'.i-lW4) 


j  Motor-driver 
I^aun-lry  labotiri»i 
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lion 
(y.'.lr-) 

'z-^^'-i         Hull- of 

~  z  ^  i.  S 
,i  -  £  »  = 

Cin>-  of  Leaving. 


.CM,      = 


r 


1  .No 


3         Yps(.>n-an.l  I  'OJ 

iKjy) 


13 
4i 

11  or  1'. 
J 


l'.K)2 


To  eiiii.st    . 
Clo«in4  of  tiU3ine!<^ 


About: 
40 
SO    ' 


I 


.     ;   so 

W    :    36    ' 


No 

I'rolaMy 
>■•■■< 
Yh.s 


Many  yar-    Ijzih'^s.s    . 
alio 
1:K)7  Int'nip'rani''' 


50 


?     '■     33 


I'.Kv;  itaJ  tiMie-kmijin„'ainicir.'l^.<.f- :     •.'.■>    ]    ■-"■'    , 

liiOi  Toi'iili»t('li.luotcomi>olT)      •:     17    |    '-"S    j 

26 


37 

28 

SO 

! 

Over 

"lO 

No 
Y.I 


.\s  a  !>o\  ■ 

1;>07  D'-fective  cyeMiili' 

li'.*  ■ 


t  ' 

1     1     ' 


i     17    I    ■■^ 


1    Hriillt«r  of  iiii»i-ft<|in  .;  ra4»». 
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Present  Con-iitlun. 


I'hysinue. 


(  l,ar;i<tf-r. 


( •cti]]>;itJon«. 


lUv.  It  UnfTT.iiloywt 
HupiKprted  .' 


c  '  ;fc 

.  it 

5  £1 


30 


50 
38 


26 
37 


SO 


1    1 

'    1 


47 


ll-»;tl.\ 


V.  ly  I;"altliy 


K.i;r 

li  c  »hi|  stroiit; 

\.  it  \'Ty  strong 


Vi>l  vt-ry  itroiiK 
F:i.r 


U  k:  and  strong 


I*rftl>4l)Iy  U-*-ii  ill  jrao'..     .Nil 

^•aniblfr 
NeTPr   )<!iowii  to  liavf 

w.iik-l 
Uriiikst;alloiM.  Iwen  up 

lor      <t^almii.       well 

known  t^i  jMihrf 

Driukt'r  an<i  wa.-*t4*r 

Trie<l  to  ^'♦'t  into  itrmy 

UD'i>  r  faNe  pret-nces. 

p  ro  bft  M  y     never 

wnrkfi 
■"  Always     bt'Mi     br.«y 

propping   up  one    of 

tiie  fity  liais " 

Always  live-l  by  Cinlpinu' 
Apparently  tramp 

Not  worketl  for  many 
vfars.  ^H\fral  linuh 
"hdil  lip  f(»r  noaohiiii: 

I'robaMy  gaol-binl 

I'rinker, often  lock«l  up 

Utterly    eariless,    lost 

many  chances 
N'e\er    Wfirked     vigor- 
ously 
Has     been    in    trouble 

with   i»olicH,  ilrinkei 

and  loaft'r 
Not  be.-n  brrrught  up  to 

Work,  racing  man 
Heavy    drinker,    never 

known  to  work 
Never  did  work 
Heavy    drinker,    mca- 

aionally  working, 

riiostlv  loafing 
Heavy  drinker 

l"   Have  been  in  gaol  more 
thanonrefordnnking  ^ 

'       und   tlghtini:,  loafers 
and   gamblers,    pnib-  i 
ably   never    been    in 
regular  work 
I.  ^ferand  mendicant  . 

Loafer    .... 
Heavy  drinker,  loafer  . 


HV  sisfis  .ili'l 


•  nts 


Furniture  i«)rter    aii'l   s«,e    ('.itch  jobs  and  i  adding 

1-Oltel 

C.it tie  ili-ever,  backer  (was  '.ving       immorally       with 

iTi  Miluia  for 'J  yurs  and  woman      "ho     protabiy 

W.1.S  till  lie. I  out  when  hail  auplwrts  him 
1 1  conv  I  rt  ions  against  him) 

(  lieckeriiI'iiewspairt*r»elleiTi  ' 

Cattle    iliover,    practically     Uy  father      .        .         .        . 
nil  for  ■.:  veurs 


Karm  work,  wool  sorter      .    i  »wn  catch  job'< and  brothers'     3 


(In  .-^outh  Afuca    I J   y<«r).    Mendicity  and  aniali  ainiy 

hawker,  cattle  drovei  jw'nsion 

I'robably  tramp  .  .     Wife «  earnings   and    men- 

dicity 


I'oachiDg 


ProliAhly  tmnioial  earnin::s 
of  wife 


By  father 


3 

1 

- 

Z 

» 

' 

4 

3 

.Nil  (formerly  r.avvy) 


Nil        .... 

Hawked  jiiistry  on  own  ac 
count,  but  neglected  tins 
.Nil  fur  1-'  liionvhs 

Cattle  drover,  etc.  (i.ractic 

ally  nil) 
('ittlo  drover 


l!ookmaker»    tout,    cattle  ilwn  earnings 

drorer 

Casual     laliourer    (railway  Chierty  cadguig and  immoral 

relief  work,  etc.)  earnings  ol  wife 

Trami 'Vv  mother  ami  sister  . 

Kaiiii  work  ...  Cadging        .... 


Slum  home,  probably  earn 
enough     betw'een     them.  ; 
daughter  in  regular  work  ' 


Painter  in  •uminer.firewoo.l    Tartly  by  wife  and  daughter  ' 

hawker  in  winter 
'•  Keeping  honse  .        .    Sisteri  .        .        .        .        . 

I'nloading  isiat-'  .        •        .1"  Ic-lgmg".  '■«"»  enough 
for  his  keep 
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l..i-t  Ki-,-ular  Kmiil'ivni'iit. 


CHM'. 

THK    WOUK- 


lt<  Nitiir-. 


i  Kirin  UlKjurer 

I 

'  Enaiiil  lioy  ami  _Ti-irn 
1  .     .  (Ariuy  l-»!i3-ll'05) 


Ii'in-      ;  .-  ?  £ir 

Hull 

(yar-i-      -  -  _  ^  ., 


l'r..h- 
al>l> 
a  few 


^^3=  Dal- .if 


(  aiiH-  of  I.eaviriE;. 


.\i  a  loy      Han  n-.va^ 


[  Nfwsp«[i«r  veiicior 


LftlmuriT 


{111  navy  10  }v»r-) 

(ila~'  pack'T 

l,ab<iurer 

PlMmtwr 
Carriage  cl'-aiiei 
Labourer 

I  Stukf r  .  . 

lUilway  laU)urt»r 

Gafl'iier 
Fellniuaner  . 


No 


20 

u 


J 
?  J 

>   i        1 

(LKr.)  ?  (Discharge  viy  ijiQii) 

iHfj  [i;-h"altli 

?  Intempeniiue    . 

1'.'04 

I'.xiS  Tn  b«ll"r  hiniHi'lf 

May  I'.iOS  Illheilth  . 

lS'.'.'j  

,,  Closing  of  iTorka 

,Tiin«  1!'0<.  Inteiiipermnce    . 
AlHjiit  IS'.'O 


S5f 


40 

Asa       50 
bo\ 

45 


5« 

n 

44 
t 

? 

SI 


t 
? 

7 
(27) 


18 

48 
47 


JO 

M    i 


30 


,2     1     'iS 

,1     '     5.'. 
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of  the  preventive  lueasures  wlucli  .such  a  study 
may  suggest.  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  manufacture  shirkers  than  that 
we  should  learn  how  be.st  to  deal  with  them  after 
they  have  been  manufactured. 

Ks  in  the  preceiliug  chapters,  a  table  giving  certain 
particulars  regarding  each  member  of  this  class  will 
form  the  best  introduction  to  our  study. 
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"T^-l 


IMi>Hi'i':n. 


Nature  of  f'a.'.na! 


tl.aflft^T. 


Aluajn  IxHMi  nii'Ti'lirant 


Sui|«jrt«J? 


Mendifity 


•a 
31 


30 


1  nl-rf*! 


;  n'l-i-ii/'"l 


ll-alUiy 


SiitHtron,', m>-nUll\    Iji'j,  immbl»r 

'lull 


W.i.   ^Piit    out    to   -II    l!'-'"     I     iii«ii.ii.:iut    Mtic^ 
iii^i'clieM  a«  arhilJ  youth 

SUtinn  tout,  bi-eii  a  mendi- 
cant  fnr  I'i  ywirs 
l."--l   to  «<irk  i-:nuall>     >  K-c«siorial       farm       work. 
aii'l     t"     liawk,     '1-         traiiiii' with  fjii'.ly 
_-ciirrat''i  into  tr:iiiiip 
••lirnnk  lidav^oulof  7  '  Baft    aud     l»in»    latnfr'i, 

I  attlH  dnjvtM 
■  Prnji^  up  one  of  city    I'ap^r -•■llini! 

hirs  " 
C.i  ii}."!   ....     IWt-'ii'k' 
liad     (iJP)l)«l)ly     book-     l;.«)kn;ak>-i    . 

maker) 
K'l'i-ntly  1-  muMllis  in    Cad,-inK 
k^aol 

Fi«lil  work    .         .  • 


Katherwoiking,  mother  1)^« 

lly  tx-Kging 
liy  wife 


ll>a|r 


(too.. 
i;r->nrliul 


Bpfu■l«^4     work      wlini 

oll-rwl,  dnnl.IT 
I.,izy       . 

loaf*^  r, 


Id-cre«n\     aellinf!,     coca- 

■•lonally 
Diip-s  nut  Uiok  for  any  . 
F)o"kniaking 
Fan  ''l  larryinw 


Spon  n-T, 
ilrnnkapl 

OlglT.   Wh.-l:  !.0t    H'TI 

inn 


'otato  di^Kin.;,   bricky;.rd, 
ep-ctin^  market  italU 
Ilii     ll^■•'l     witliout     Will!  UkM  nur-.H  ehildr»n  . 
jnncli  work  ' 
Drunkant       ■■'.'* 
Drunkard  and  immoral      No'.hinn         .         .         .         . 


Ity  siiiter 
Uy  wif" 
By  fandly 

Catch  work 
lly  family 


The  first  point  tliat  arises  from  our  examination 
of  the  table  is  that  of  the  105  members  of  this  class. 
55,  or  rather  more  than  half,  have,  to  our  knowledge, 
once  been  engaged  in  regular  work.  Thirty-two  have, 
apparently,  never  worked  regularly.  Of  the  remaining 
18,  3  have  served  in  the  army  and  1  in  the  navy, 
and  for  the  rest  we  could  obtain  no  reliable  informa- 
tion. 
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llKCOllliS    OF    MkN     who    ONCK    WOllKEI'    7!Ki;ri.Al;LY    (i)!j) 

Ol'  those  wlio  hiul  once  worked  r('o;ularlv,  9  held 
their  hist  reguhir  sitiuition  for  les-s  than  two  years, 
•28  from  two  to  five  years,  1 1  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  7  for  over  ten  years.  Such  records  do  not  point 
to  anything  approaching  to  serious  incompeten<e.' 
They  indicate  that  once,  at  any  rate,  a  large  niimWr 
of  these  men  were  capable  of  sustained  efibrt.  But 
if  we  inquire  why  they  are  now  unemployed,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  demoralising  influences  have 
been  at  work  among  some  of  them  for  a  long  time. 
Only  of  44,  could  we  learn  why  they  left  their 
situations,  and  'Jl  of  these  left  for  satisfactory  reasons 
— or  26,  if  we  add  5  who  enlisted.  Fifteen  were 
dismissed  for  misconduct  or  incompetence,  and  3 
ran  away. 

Perhap.s  we  .shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  roughly  one-half  of  those  once  in  regular  employ- 
ment had  a  fairly  satisfactory  record.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  ycung  men  when  they  fell  out  of  work. 
Ten  were  actually  under  20,  9  were  between  20  and 
30,  and  3  between  30  and  40,  and  only  4  were 
over  40. 

Obviously  they  were  not  of  the  stutt"  from  which 
heroes  are  made,  or  they  would  have  found  regular 
work  again.     They  were  probably  somewhat  inferior 

■  While  we  have  cliccked  the  iiifonii,itii)ri  obtained,  liy  refereuee  to  fast 
eiiii'Iuycrs  where  ]>ossible,  this  cjuld  not  i.e  done  in  the  ease  of  those  who 
left  their  last  regular  eniiiloynient  several  years  aj;..  ;  and  so  possibly  some 
of  the  statements  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  whiih  the  last  regular 
employment  lasted,  and  the  causes  of  leaving,  may  be  ineorrect. 
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workmen  who,  though  they  couhl,  ;i{){»arently,  keep 
work  wheu  they  got  it,  woukl  find  it  difficult,  once 
unemployed,  to  compete  for  it  successfully  against 
better  men.  They  were  just  the  people  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  the  foil  machine  which  so  rapidly 
turns  workers  into  unemployables ;  and  such  men 
most  of  all  need  protection  from  circuni.-.tances  and 
from  themselves. 

Turning  to  the  men  who  lost  their  last  regular 
work  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  we  find  that  these 
reasons  are  miscellaneous,  though  "  drink  "  heads  the 
list.  They  need  not  occupy  us  long.  Such  men  arc 
found  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  proldem  of 
their  reform  is  primarily  a  moral  one, — though  not 
entirely  ;  for  the  conditions  which  govern  the  work 
and  lives  of  many  working-men  tend  to  encourage 
carelessness  and  intemperance.  Indeed,  we  often 
wonder  if  those  of  us  who  are  apt  to  stand  apart  and 
judge  thriftless  drunkards  with  but  little  sympathy 
would,  under  similar  conditions,  have  done  better 
than  they !  Born  often  of  a  poor  stock,  and  grow- 
ing up  amid  a  degrading  environment,  with  a  slum 
street  for  an  unguarded  playground,  receiving  the 
lejral  minimum  of  education  with  no  encouragement 
from  their  parents,  sent  into  the  world  at  13  or  14 
to  drift  into  whatever  occupation  comes  their  way, 
then,  whether  single  or  married,  living  in  a  poor 
house  and  dingy  street,  and  returning  to  it  iiight  by 
night  after  nine  or  ton  hours  of  unskilled  work,  which 
rouses   neither   interest    nor   ambition,    with    minds 
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untrained  to  .sorii)U.s  tliuu^lit,  and  a  liorizou  ou  wliicli 
tlif  niarvt'l-,  of  art  and  .sciunco  and  literature  have  never 
dawnoil — what  wonder  if,  in  their  etibrt  to  introduce 
.-lonic  iol(jar  into  the  dral»  monotony  of  tlieir  lives, 
they  fall  vii-linis  to  the  allurements  of  the  bookmaker 
or  i)ul)]ii:an,  or  lose  heart  and  join  tlie  ranks  of  those 
wjio  have  ceased  to  strive  ? 

However,  whatever  may  have  1.  -en  the  ultimate 
iaus(>  of  the  downfall  of  the  men  now  especially 
und«!r  ottservation,  the  immediate  cue  is  principally 
moral.  The  list  contains  a  fair  j)roportion  of  men 
who  were  once  skilled  workers,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  almost  all  of  them  lost  their  work  when 
they  were  '|uite  youni,^,'  a  fjict  which  points  clearly 
to  the  need  tor  etlective  help  during  the  critical 
period  between  leaving  school  and  manhood. 

.Mk.n   who  havk   nkvku  woi;kei>  uEiiULAin.v  (:52) 

Now  we  [lass  t(»  the  32  men  of  whom  we  know 
that  they  lia\  e  never  worked  regularly.  Theirs  is  a 
.sad  record,  and  little  will  here  be  gained  l)y  analysing 
it  closely.  Drink,  gambling,  cadging,  crime,  and 
incorrigible  laziness  are  words  which  often  occur  in 
the  investigators'  notebooks.  The  present  age  of  the 
men  is  very  various  :  the  youngest  is  19,  uud  the 
oldest  5'J. 

These  men,   like   all    the    members   of  the   work- 

'  IiifTiiiiitiiiM  IS  to  tlipir  .iges  wlieii  tlu  ir  l.i.-st  rogiilar  job  was  lost,  w.m 
oiiiy  r.,iililil.'  foi-  \n  o(  tliu  IS  men.  Of  tli'si',  H  witl'  iinili-r  10,  2  biHween 
19  :iii  I  'Jl.  :i  liotw.iMi  '.'1  :iii.|  '.'.''.  anil  5  In'tweeii  'i'i  aii'l  14.  wliile  onn  wa.s  01. 
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dhy  class,  are  either  living  uuder  couditious  which 
represent  au  excessively  low  standard  of  comfort,  or 
l)y  tlie  work  of  other  meml)ers  of  their  families. 
Api)an'utly  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  one  of  the 
family,  more  frequently  a  parent,  is  working,  and 
thus  tlie  home  is  maintained. 

Not  all  members  of  the  work-shy  cla.ss  are  degraded. 
Some  are  (juite  reputable  in  their  way  ;  they  are  not 
drunkards  or  gamblers  or  dishonest,  but  merely  lazy, 
[)referring  a  life  of  idleness  to  one  of  work,  esj)e(!ially 
if  their  material  needs  can  be  sup[)lied  through  the 
efforts  of  wife  or  parent.'  They  often  adopt  the 
savage  point  of  view — a  low  standard  of  comfort,  and 
women  to  do  the  work.  But  the  bulk  of  the  class, 
whatever  they  may  once  have  been,  are  now,  or  are 
in  process  of  becoming,  thoroughly  degraded  mend)ers 
of  the  lowest  class  of  society. 

Perhaps,  a.s  our  whole  treatment  of  thi.s  cla.ss  has 
been  somewhat  slight,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
a  few  extracts  from  the  investigators'  notebooks  which 
will  help  the  reader  to  realise  the  human  material  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

'  Till"  IoUdw  ing  story,  told  ui  by  one  of  our  investigators,  illustrates  thin 
typr:- 

A  young  mail,  ratlur  smartly  .Iresse.!,  living  in  a  respectable  working- 
lUss  iHstrict,  who  was  known  to  loUow  no  n'gular  wi  ui>ation,  was  recently 
:iskeil  how  he  manigiil  to  live.  "Von  ah\ays  sirm  to  be  better  iliivssi'il 
thau  any  ol'  us,"  said  an  aciiuaintance,  "  o:  .'t  you  giv.'  us  the  ti]i  how  you 
ilo  it  '"  After  some  hesitation,  tlie  young  man  »aid,  "  If  you  will  give  iii',- 
threci>euce  fur  a  glass  of  beer,  I  will  till  you."  When  this  amoniil  hid 
been  grudgingly  produced,  the  oracle  answered  a-,  follows:  "Well,  Artliur, 
it  is  a  very  poor  street  in  which  you  caunot  git  twopence.  I  go  i  imd  .ling 
ing,  and  i  can  easily  do  forty  streets  in  a  day."  "  Why,"  >ai  1  his  friend, 
,.ftiT  a  rapid  oalculation,  '  that  co  ii  -s  to  lis.  8d."  "  Ves  "  he  replied,  "  itid 
that  i  more  than  ever  you  will  earn  iu  a  day." 
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...  IS  a  V(irk  mail.  II.-  m-vi-r  lia'l  :iuy  s.  hooliiif;,  ncvi-r  knew  his 
[■ari'Tits,  l)iit  w.u-  t-.irly  in  lifr  .Tlojttcil  hy  soim-  orii'  who  sent  liiin  into 
tlif  >tri'ft.-  t.)  h11  iiiatche-'.  Having  litconu-  acoii-tciiinMl  to  an  easy 
lucdr  of  faiiiiii^'  mom  V,  it  is  not  suriirising  to  Icain  that  when  t+nt  to 
a  farm  later  on  h.-  fuiind  tin-  work  to.>  liar.l,  and  rL'tiiin.'i,  to  •-fttl.- 
down  to  a  life  of  iiini.licity.  Uv  is  now  4.'>  jtars  old,  and  txci-pt  for 
an  Ofca-ional  day's  liayiiakin.i;,  lives  on  the  jnocet-ls  of  ligiit  jol*  at 
the  liiarki-t,  and  of  l)cL;f,'iiiL;. 

Anotlui-  man,  ag.il  44,  and  tiie  h<ad  of  a  family,  gavi-  in  hi-  name 
a-  "iin'ni|doyv<l '■  and  ilcsinjiii-  of  I'liiployim-nt  for  somo  iva-on  hist 
known  to  hiiiiM-If.  II.-  luts  succfcdt-l  f.jr  many  yciis  in  scraping 
through  with  ran-  and  v.-ry  hrii-f  intervals  of  work,  .jliielly  rag  an.l 
hone  gatliering,  and  j.ihs  at  the  eattl.-  fair.  He  was  vi.-ited  several 
tunes  in  coiuie,  lion  with  this  in.juiry,  hut  was  always  found  too  drunk 
to  give  ipfoi-ise  inforniatiijii.  His  neighhouis  siy  that  lie  drinks  six 
days  out  <if  I'verv  si;v  n. 

The  next  man,  ,ag  d  .1-2,  ia  known  at  furniture  sales  in  the  tity, 
wher.'  he  oht.iiiis  f.iir  ven-e  .-arniiig-^  as  a  jporter.  He  has  aho  worke.1 
spasmodically  at  a  al  fact..ry,  hut  never  f.>r  more  than  a  week  at  a 
time.  He  has  two  children,  one  of  whom,  .-ip-d  1(1,  helps  to  Mij.port 
the  home.  Th.-  wife  is  physically  !i,indicappe.|,  and  cannot,  tliereh.re, 
contnhiite  M  the  earnings.  The  family  last  had  jioor  i.-lief  in  1904 
during  her  contiiieiuent.  The  hou.-^',  sitiuUcl  in  one  of  the  woi>l  slums 
of  the  (ity  and  .(.nsi.-ting  of  two  rooms,  i-  unsj.eakably  sipialid  and 
dirty,  and  nearly  hare.  The  family  seems  to  !«•  leconcile.l  to  it- 
]>resent  condition,  never  having  known  a  better  one,  and  is  unwilling 
tn  face  exertn.ii  f,,r  llie  s;ike  of  a  higlu-r  levid  of  we!l-heing. 

The  neit  c,a.se,  a  man  of  .">!)  yeara  of  age,  may  jierhaps  he  considere<l 
too  old  to  justify  his  inclusion  in  this  class.  JJut  against  this  in- 
vohinlaiy  disahility  must  he  ~et  his  notorious  ohjectiim  to  working  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  per  week.  H-  is  helped  hy  the  earnings  of 
Ins  wife,  ;iged  49,  who  is  herself  content  with  one  day's  charing  j>er 
week,  and  hy  their  (..iiiliined  tll'ort  they  somehow  maintain  a  four- 
r.iom.-d  hous..  at  a  r.-ntal  of  half  a  .  rowii.  They  receive  parish  relief 
when  ill.  The  man  is  illiterate,  ami  sl-arted  his  industrial  career,  if  it 
can  1k!  so  named,  ai  a  very  t.Muhr  ,age,  as  errand  hoy,  an  enii)loynient 
very  soon  exchanged  for  potato-picking  and  other  temiior.-.ry  work. 
He  h.-n  nevir  done  any  regular  work,  and  now  earn.s  a  miiimum  <>( 
<!s.  ].er  week,  the  pKxeeils  of  r,ag-gatliering. 

In  more  resjieclahle  circum^taiicis  we   find   a  man,  age  i    ,T7,  who 
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livea  witli  his  parents  and  *  •  !iis  to  contribute  to  tlie  lioiischoM  (•x]h'?i8i'--' 
l)y  acting  ad  tout  to  a  iKiokiniker.  Occasionally  lie  work.-*  at  cattU- 
fairs,  l)Ut  his  earning.-i  neviT  exct.'l  a  few  shilling-.  |«r  week.  He  has 
never  done  more  serious  work  in  his  life. 

Two  oth^r  nun  live  in  a  common  l.wiging-liouse.  They  are  only 
23  yi-.ii-s  of  age.  t)ne  of  them  hegun  his  cancr  as  soon  as  he  h-ft 
school  with  "sand-catching"  on  the  rlvi-r,  and  has  not  trieil  his  hand 
at  any  other  job.  IL>  Ls  well  known  to  the  jhiHcj-,  and  has  the  reputi- 
tion  of  l)eing  an  incorrigible  loafer.  The  other  earns  about  4s.  per 
we<k  a.-  a  c^isual  labourer  on  a  tinibcr-wharf  and  CKCiL'^ionally  a-s  a 
cattle  drover,  and  is  di-scriUd  as  a  liaiih-ued  ca.-<e,  without  inclination 
to  Work,  and  will  known  to  the  j)olice.  Ife,  too,  began  this  irregidar 
laretT  in. mediately  after  having  -chool,  at  the  age  of  13. 

More  promising  was  the  start  of  another  young  man,  aged  24,  who 
at  13  l»Mame  an  errand  bny  for  a  York  tradesman,  aii'l  afUiwanis 
-eems  to  have  Ijeeii  in  regular  employnunt  for  three  or  four  years  with 
one  tirm  of  manufacturers.  At  the  age  of  18  he  enlisted,  but  came 
bai  k  III  ten  Weeks  with  heart  dise.-isi'  •',  and  an  outtit  of  new  clothes. 
For  a  lew  years  he  worked  temporarily  as  a  labouicT  for  his  former 
employers,  and  at  a  Hour-mill.  Hut  his  work  l«iame  more  and  more 
intermittent.  In  1!)0!)  he  was  a  bri'klayei's  labourer  fm  thrie  months, 
and  since  then  he  has  chielly  done  od  I  g;irdeiiiiig  and  lield  joKs.  He 
w.is  for  seven  consecutive  mo!itlis  without  any  work  at  all.  Tin- 
man's story,  as  relati'il  by  him,  .Miiind-^  plausible  and  .-uggest.s  great 
hardship  arising  from  i  au.-ies  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Hut  the 
impression  cif  his  character  received  from  other  sources  is  very 
different.  The  family  is  known  to  the  Poor  l,aw  Authorities,  wdio 
have  relieved  it  once  for  the  .sake  cif  the  wife,  who  did  her  liest  to 
help  her  husband,  and  vho,  a|>parently,  has  Kft  him  since  the  fii-st 
inquiry  wa.s  made.  He  .-.imply  "  wont  have  work"  though  it  wfL'< 
offerc'l  him  by  the  (Juanlian.s.  They  live  in  a  hou.-e  of  two  rcxim.s,  let 
at  half  a  crown,  in  a  respectable  court.  The  wile  is  22  years  old,  and 
has  lx>en  married  for  one  ancl  a  half  years.  One  child  died,  aged  nine 
months,  one  is  living,  and  four  months  old.  Her  mother,  living  iu  the 
same  court,  has  helped  tlu-m  from  time  tc>  time,  jiarting  with  pieces  of 
lurniture  for  fhc-ir  sake,  but  unable  to  .-.ave  them  from  destitution  of 
the  worst  kind. 

The  case  of  another  young  man,  agecl  iT),  is  of  interest.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  but  is  includecl  in  this  c  lass  because  since  his 
appreuticaship  he  has  not  worked  at  his   trader  at  all,  but  only  at 
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tfiiijiorary  unskilled  jiili.-,  .-tjiarattil  from  raili  other  l.y  iiittTvals  nf 
iilliiHS.".  His  last  i'oni]iai.'itively  loiij,'  jutImI  (if  niijilciviiK'nt  was  for 
nine  iiiDiitli-,  (Dding  June  1908,  xiith  tin-  Ilailway  ('<jiniiaiiy,  whi  n  lie 
was  disc  liargiil  for  iinlli.  itncy  and  laziness.  The  Com].aiiy  had 
).revious!y  given  him  Icnijiorary  enijiloynient  for  tliree  niuntlis,  and 
lias  taken  Iiiin  on  a^rain  sinre  the  ini|uiiy  wa~  made.  I'lit  whereas  lie 
previously  earned  iiTis.  4d.  jier  week,  he  ikjw  onlv  earns  1  ^s.  The 
(■xjilanatio?'  (jf  thi.s  younf,'  man's  eare>-r  must  1h-  found,  we  U  liev"»,  in 
the  fart  that  on  the  I'omijlelion  of  his  a]iprenti(e-hi]i  he  was  hjr  thre,- 
year-  m  the  arniy,  and  tliere,  iinfortunatel\,  did  not  accjuire  attainments 
and  habits  win.  h  might  have  eompensiled  him  for  the  inevitahle  los.s 
of  skill  in  his  former  industry.  He  i.s  marriid  -'id  has  a  youni:  (  hikl, 
and  as  tlie  hdiisehold  oeeupies  a  four-roomed  iiouse  in  a  res[iei  table 
street,  one  i-  left  to  assume  that  i'  eaniK/t  he  entirely  de].endciit  on  his 
earnings. 

Here  is  the  ease  of  anothi  r  man  w  ho  ha>  falli-n  from  a  higher  soeial 
jiosition.  He  was  a]i]irenti( cd  ehrk  to  a  lompany,  and  won  -everal 
jirizes  for  shorthand.  Heeontinued  in  this  employment  forsiAOi  -even 
years,  hut  lost  it  in  1901  lieeaiise  he  refuseil  to  submit  to  a  -ystem  of 
fines  whieh  then  came  into  vogue,  and  wdiieli,as  his  wife  s.ays,  "would 
.  robbed  him  of  all  his  wages.'  Onee  thrown  out  of  regidar  employ- 
he  beeame  rapidly  denioralise<i.  His  work  sinee  190-1  ha~  eon- 
sisted  (  hietly  of  odd  errand-,  and  (neasional  jobs  for  hi>  father.  In 
1908  he  obtained  a  temporary  appointment  as  a  <  Nrk,  but  lost  it  after 
seven  weeks  through  some  miscondiiet.  Now  h>-  sjiends  most  of  his 
time  in  loafing,  ha.s  becouio  a  eontirnied  gambler  and  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  his  ndatives  hr.s  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  work 
-  for  wlii(  h  he  no  hingcr  looks.  In  the  first  instame,  his  indcdenie 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  leady  help  given  him  by  his 
own  and  his  wife's  relatives  for  the  mere  a-king.  The  little  family  now 
lives  in  a  small  f<jur-roonied  house,  which  is  devoid  of  furniture,  and 
for  whieh  his  nnither  pays  half  the  rent.  Two  children  attenil  f(  hool, 
but  get  no  matt  rial  aiN-^istaiiee  there,  .-is  their  mother  keep.s  thej  eleaii 
and  resj)ectably  dres-ed.      They  look,  however,  distinctly  underfed. 

Demoralisation  often  set-  in  later  in  life  through  home  i  ircumstance^ 
wliich  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  worker's  industrial  caiiacity  a.s  is 
illustiate<l  by  the  story  of  another  man,  49  years  of  age.  He  Ijegan 
his  industrial  career  at  the  age  of  9  in  a  Leed>  factory.  Later,  he  wa.s  a 
.stoue-siwyer,  and  a  bricklayer's  labouri-r.  For  twenty-one  years,  if  one 
may  believe  a  story  which  it  wag  imjiossible  to  verify,  he  was  a  labourer 
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for  unv  firm  in  Yoik,  \vlii(  li  was  woiiud  uj>  eiglit  y^ais  aj^^'.  Sime  tlicii 
)ie  hru-  only  done-  (nitciile  ]iort<'riiif,',  ts'jK'cially  fur  comiiitTcial  travtlleis, 
earning  fmir  or  live  shillings  ]«i-  week  at  the  Ix-ft  <■!"  tiDie>.  Hi> 
downfall  Sfcms  to  '",'  clostly  tonnectfd  with  the  mi^condii'  t  of  hi:- 
wife,  who  has  been  twice  in  juison  for  heing  drunk  and  di:4ord(  rly, 
and  for  wandering  aliroad  without  any  vi>ililc  means  of  -ujiport.  Still, 
although  physically  tit  for  work,  the  man  now  ilepends  almo'^t  eiiliiely 
on  the  combined  earnings  of  his  wife — ahout  3s.  jier  week — and  of 
two  sons  aged  IS  an<i  10,  wlio  earn  9s.  ami  (is.  jht  week  res]ieitively. 
Another  son  is  still  at  sihool.  The  home,  consisting  of  three  rc.onis, 
is  not  altogether  without  comfort,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  jiooic^t 
courts  in  the  city. 

Another  man,  aged  .ll,  !~  a  >kille<l  worker  who  ha.'^  not  worked  at 
his  trade  for  the  j)a.~t  thirty  years.  Me  is  employid  l>v  an  auctioneer 
for  one  half-iiay  each  week,  and  doe>  a  little  triwling  in  -n  ,,nd-l.ai:d 
things  on  liis  own  account.  Hi-  rarely  obtains  other  job-,  although 
he  ha.-*  the  ri'jiutation  (if  bing  honest  and  leliable  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  drink.  Hi>  chief  emjiloyer  believes  tli,it  he  would 
not  only  refuse  ]Hrmanent  work,  but  eviii  occasional  work  listing 
over  a  whole  day.  He  is  ^ujilHirted  juincipiilly  by  the  eaniUigs  uf 
his  wife.      There  are  no  children. 

Different,  again,  is  the  ca.-e  of  another  man,  agid  40,  who  wa.- 
onginally  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  biu  left  after  only  two  and  a  half  vear"^ 
work,  owing,  as  he  says,  to  trade  depression.  He  li.-u-  di>ne  no  wi  ;  k 
since,  apart  from  occasional  o<ld  jolis  at  tlie  railway  .-tation  and  in  tlie 
streetf.  He  has  undergone  a  term  of  imjirisonnient  for  theft,  an!  is 
said  to  have  become  completely  reckless,  having  drifted  to  the  lowest 
possible  stage  at  which  he  cm  maintain  himself. 

It  is  diliicult  to  account  for  the  downfall  of  another  man,  aged  33, 
who  worked  as  a  labourer  in  a  fact<jiy  for  four  or  live  years  aftei 
leaving  school,  then  entere<l  the  army,  'n  which  he  inly  remainul 
one  year,  and  now  .■^eeins  to  have  lost  all  incentive  to  work,  leiug 
emidoyed  in  jobs  of  a  very  casual  nature,  chiefly  on  farins.  Although 
living  in  a  lcxlgingdiou.-e,  he  receives  some  ^upport  from  a  uster  who 
is  married  to  a  respectable  working-man.  Apparently  lii^  relative- 
have  faileil  entirely  to  prevent  him  Irom  loafing  about  and  to  pei-iuiile 
him  to  IcHik  energetically  for  emjiloyment.  He  is  strinig  and  healthv, 
but  would  probably  take  no  regular  work,  or  even  temporary  woik  if 
any  duration,  if  it  were  offen-d  him. 

Another  ca.-e  of  deterioration   i^   that  of  a  man,  aged   47,  who  now 
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bclon^js  to  the  stn^'t  coriiir  typo  of  loafer.  He  was  broas^ht  up  in 
till-  country  and  eiuiiloye'l  in  farm  survice  fur  a  iiumtH,r  of  yoars.  In 
1002  lu-  lo-*t  lii^  Ift-t  i»rnmnint  situation  in  a  lircwery,  ami  .-inoe 
thi-n  ha-  only  oi.iain.'il  tem|ioraiy  i-niploymenl  as  osllvr  and  as  cartiT. 
H.-  lia-l>t;fn  nmnied  and  ha.-  a  -on  in  rft,'ular  .•;ni)!oynicnt,  thougli  not 
at  home  with  him.  Tho-.-  who  know  this  man  >ay  that  he  haa  l)ecom<- 
thoroughly  (lfiiiorali.»cd  by  \in.'ni|iloynunt,  aided,  ju'rhaps,  by  drink. 
He  does  nut  n.)W  look  for  more  work  than  will  suffioe  to  keej)  him 
al  a  lnw-ela.-s  liKlt,'ini,'-house. 

A  few  more  histories  of  very  young  loutcrs  may 
here  l)e  given,  to  illustrate  tlie  compo.sition  of 
thi.s  cla.ss. 

One,  aged  2i,  w.^-  in  regular  employment  until  190.J,  when  he 
tartiMl  labouring  ca-ually  in  a  brickyard,— work  wliich,  for  the 
majority  of  iho-e  employed,  only  last-  for  -ix  months  in  the  year. 
He  sjiends  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  [liek-  uji  occasional  earnings,  by 
acting  a^  tout  to  a  bocjkmaker.  He  is  strong  and  healthy,  but  of  very 
lazy  habit-  and  generally  un.-atistact'.ry  character.  Although  returning 
Idmself  a-  "unemployed,'  he  could  give  no  evidence  of  any  acti\e 
-earch  for  work  duiing  the  last  tew  year-. 

Another  yo\ith,  also  of  excellent  iiliysifjue,  pr.'babiy  I'ertain  of  at 
1-  a.st  ca-ual  employment  if  he  were  really  an.xious  to  gel  it,  .and  only 
■22  year.s  of  age,  was  an  errand  boy  for  a  .-^hort  time  after  leaving 
-'■hool,  and  thin  worked  for  two  (jr  three  years  as  a  railway  lalwurei. 
After  four  months'  '.inemployment  in  1!>04,  he  went  to  a  Hour-mill, 
but  left  very  soon  "liei-ause  the  work  di^l  not  suit  him."  For  the 
.-ame  reason  he  lost  a  temporary  engagement  with  another  tirni  in  the 
city,  when;  li.  refus,'.!  to  unload  loal.  Since  then  he  has  hardly 
looked  for  employment,  but  sjient  his  time  loafing  in  the  .-tn-etw.  In 
this  case,  father  and  sister  are  in  regular  work,  and  the  total  incjime 
ol'  the  family  averages  -JSs.  ](er  week. 

We  will  close  our  review  with  two  cases  which 
illustrate  the  danger  arising  from  a  bad  start  imnicili- 
ately  iifter  leaving  school. 

One  young  man,  agi'd  -20,  left  school  at  the  age  of  13,  and  l>egui 
liii  .-aieer  by  selling  evening  papers.      In   1905  he  got  employment  a- 
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tirnman,  but  tlii-  only  lasted  fur  t-iglitefii  indnth.-,  since,  in  l;>07,  he 
lefa-eil  to  go  Lack  to  it  after  liaving  lx?<n  t\m-<\  for  ilrunki-nnt-ss.  H.- 
.-oon  found  casual  work  at  a  waiehout^e,  usually  for  two  or  three  days 
per  week,  earninf;  mi  the  average  8s.  6d.  j>er  week.  In  this  case,  the 
liouseliold  is  unsi-  -factory,  the  father  frequently  out  of  work,  and 
one  brother  given  to  drink  and  loating  like  the  youth  under  reviev. 
Both  are  said  to  lie  ci-ntent  with  idling  in  the  street.-  anrl  dejiending 
for  their  livelihoi^d  on  their  jiaivnts^ 

The  other,  aged  2-J,  w.is  irregularly  iinidoyecl  a,s  irrand  boy,  and 
at  a  brickwork  when  he  left  school.  He  managed,  howev. ,,  to 
keep  one  pi*t  for  four  years,  and  only  left  it  in  19i)T,  through  the 
engagement  of  a  younger  lioy  by  the  tirni.  He  is  said  to  be  a  clever 
l.ad,  sometimes  working  "like  a  nigger'  for  a  week,  but  soon  tiring, 
and  not  really  determined  to  lind  employment.  He  spends  much  of 
his  time  at  the  street  corner,  and  seeins  to  acquiesce  in  being  supjMirted 
by  his  father  and  lirothers,  who  are  in  regular  employment.  He  is  a 
strong,  fine  lad,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reaiou  why  his  family  should 
be  .so  indulgent  to  him. 

Such,  theu,  are  a  few  typical  examples  of  thi.-i 
work-shy  class.  Not  very  hopeful  material,  we  fear, 
to  work  ou  now  1  But  was  it  ouce  hopeful  ?  Could 
the  entry  of  the  men  into  this  class  have  been  pre- 
vented, entirely  or  in  part,  if  the  right  kind  of  help 
had  been  given  at  the  right  moment  ?  And  when 
and  how  should  this  have  been  done '( 

Our  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  probably  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  class  once  worked  retrularlv,  and 
left  their  last  regular  employment  for  .satisfactory 
reasons.  Another  30  per  cent  also  worked  regularly, 
but  left  for  reasons  which,  as  far  its  could  be  ascertained, 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  about  40  per  cent  have 
never  done  any  regular  work. 
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Dealiui:  with  preveutive  measures,  we  would  once 
acrain    dnuv    atteutiou    to    the    proposals    made    m 
Cliapter    I.,   when    .lisi-ussiiig  the    uuemployment  of 
youths.     There  <-au  he  no  douht    that  if  they  were 
adopted  they  W(juld  go  far,  farther,  perhaps,  thau  any 
other  single  measure  of  reform,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  work-shy  men.     Especially  would  they  lessen  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  never  learnt  to  work  regularly. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  propo.sals  included 
a  witle  extension  of  the  present  system  i>f  Care  Com- 
mittees, consisting  of  voluntary  workers,  probably  m 
the  larger  towns  assisted  by  a  paid  se.'retary.     The 
members  of   these   Committees    would    give   espe<-ial 
care  to  .school  (-hildreu   who.^e  homes  were  not  sati.- 
factory,  cadi  worker  supervising  three  or  four  homes 
onlv.  so  that  considerable  attention  might  be  .lcvoto<l 
to    each    case.       Such     workers    could    do    nun'li    to 
counteract  evil  home  iutluences,  and  coultl,  if  neces.sary, 
take  steps  for  the  removal  of  children  from  thoroughly 
bad    homes      Then,    as    the    time    came    for  lads  to 
begin    industrial    life,  the    Care    Committees,  acting 
in    cunjuiictiou    with    an    Advisory    Committee    con- 
cerning   itself  especially    with    su<-h    matters,  would 
seek    to    prevent    them    from     entering    blind-alley 
occupations.       Mor.'ovcr.   lads  up  to    the   age  of  19 
would  be    obliged    to  spend  all  their  jteriods  of  un- 
employment   in    training    .scliools,    in    which    meni. 
and  manual  training  were    combined  with  a    liberal 
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lut'iitiure  (.f  physical  exercise.  Under  existin<T  cou- 
(litions  those  members  of  the  work-shy  class  who 
have  never  (hme  any  regular  work,  have  spent  the 
live  precious  formative  years  between  14  and  19, 
when  they  were  not  engaged  on  casual  jobs  of  no 
educational  value  whatever,  in  hanging  about  the 
streets.  Scarcely  any  better  system  for  producing  a 
class  of  loafers  could  be  devised,  and  there  is  little 
hope  of  cH'ecting  any  satisfactory  reduction  in  the 
uiuuber  of  the  uork-shy,  unless  strong  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  critical  years 
after  they  leave  school. 

We  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I.  that  the  creation 
of  training  schools  and  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
them  of  every  unemployed  lad  up  to  the  age  of  19 
was  a  first  step,  and  one  which  we  believe  could  be 
taken  immediately.  But  we  recognise  that  as  soon 
as  the  country  is  ready  for  such  a  reform  it  would 
be  advisable  to  insist  that  ail  boy  workers  should 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  under- 
going training  which  would  develop  their  physical 
and  mental  resources,  and  increase  their  manual 
dexterity  and  powers  of  adaptability.  Possibly,  as 
an  intermediate  stage,  such  a  regulation  might  be 
made  to  apply  only  to  certain  scheduled  trades  which 
are  recognised  as  constituting  blind-alley  occupations. 
^\  e  also  believe  that  boys  whose  homes  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  possibly  many  others,  should  remain 
under  the  personal  influence  of  memljers  of  the  Care 
Committees  until  they  are    19.     Many  of  them  lack 
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character,  and  at  this  formative  period  of  their  lives 
greatly  need  that  moral  .support  which  is  uot  always 
forthcomiug  iu  their  homes.     We  recogni.se  that  for 
the  Care  Committees  to  give  it,  would  involve  a  large 
amount  of  self-sacrificing   voluntary  work,  but  it  is 
work    which    does   not    demand    any   extraordinary 
qualifications.      There    are     very    many    men     and 
women  belonging  to  the  more  leisured  cla-sses,  whu 
are  fully  competent  to  render  such  help,  ami  if  they 
could  once  realise  its  vital  importance  iu  building  up 
a  strong  nation,  we  believe  that  ihcy  would  respond 
to  the  call  made  upon  them. 

As  we  have  studied  the  life  histories  of    men  in 
this  and  other  clas.ses  of  the  unemployed  workers  in 
York,  we  have  been    increasingly  impressed  by  the 
i)elief   that   the   comradeship    and  help  of  men  and 
women  of  strong  moral  fibre,  given,  not  me(dianically 
to  large  numbers,  but   intensively  to   three  or  four 
persons  related  to  them  by  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
mutual    understanding,    are    e.ssential    if    we    are    to 
remedy  those  industrial  evils  which  are  due  to  moral 
defects  on  the  part  of  the  workers.     Organisation  and 
machinery  can  do  much,  but  divorced  from  personal 
effort  they  will  fall  far  short  in  important  respects. 

Vie  believe,  then,  that  a  .scheme  on  the  lines 
indicated  aliove,  and  explained  in  greater  detail  iu 
Chapter  I.,  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  arrest- 
ing at  its  source  the  stream  of  work-shy  men  who 
have  never  been  iu  regular  work.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  will  also  help  materially  iu  reducing  the  other 
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sections  of  the  work-shy  class,  especially  that  section 
consisting  of  nieu  who  have  once  l)een  regular  workers 
but  have  left  for  unsatisfactory  reasons.  We  have 
seen  what  these  rcfisons  were— drink  is  the  chief  one  ; 
others  are  gambling,  inefSciency,  laziness,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the 
better  start  which  the  system  outlined  above  would 
have  given  these  men,  not  a  few  of  them  might 
have  been  prevented  from  falling  victims  to  their 
own  weakness.  But  we  must,  of  course,  recognise 
that  many  men  fail  morally  who  have  had  a  <rood 
start ;  and  the  reforms  here  needed  are  such  as 
develop  conscience  and  self-control.  No  mere  piece 
ot  industrial  or  economic  machinery  can  help  a  man 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  drink:  both  the  causes 
and  the  remedies  lie  deeper.  These,  however,  are 
questions  which  lie  outside  our  present  imjuiry. 

We  piiss  then  to  the  30  per  cent  of  the  unemploy- 
able class  who  once  worked  regularly  and  lost  their 
work  through  no  apparent  fault  of  their  own.  We 
have  seen  the  forces  reducing  these  men  from  regular 
workers  to  unemployables— how  when  they  first  lost 
their  work  they  sought  anxiously  for  other  regular 
work,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  it,  how  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  take  the  first  casual  job  which 
offered,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  their  energy 
was  diverted  from  tlie  search  for  a  regular  job  into 
the  channel  of  casual  work  ;  then  how,  in  many 
instances,  even  the  effort  tu  .secure  casual  jobs  became 
less  and  less  active,  until  it  almo.st  ceased,  leaving 
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them  i.lle  dependents  upon  the  lahour  of  others,  or, 
it  may  be,  living  on  the  verge  of  destitution  on 
their  own  intermittent  eiirning.s. 

Here    the    reforms    needed    affect    -ar    industrial 
machinery.       They   liave    aheady  been    indicated    in 
previouH  chapters,  and  comprise    all  those  measures 
which  increase  a  man's  chance  of  getting  work  and 
which  improve  his  condition  when  unemployed,  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  demoralisation.     The  regula- 
tion of  industry  through  the  action  of  public  bodies, 
spreading  work  more  evenly  over  good  and  bad  years, 
the  provision  of  additional  work  in  connection  with 
atforestation,  or  other  schemes  which  couhl  be  rapidly 
developed  or  held  in  abeyance  according  to  the  state 
of  trade,  the  decentralisation  of  town-dweller.^  so  that, 
although  continuing  to  work  in  towns,  many  of  them 
might  reside  in  the  country  ami  find  employment  on 
their  holdings  when  industrial  work  failed  them,  the 
decasualisation  of  the  labour  market,  by  means  of  the 
Labour  Exchanges— those  and  the  other  reforms  dealt 
with  at  length  in  the  precodii-g  page.-,,  are  necessary 
to  prevent  men  from  sinking  into  the  work-shy  state 
through   inability  to  secure  regular  work,  and  it  is 
by  such  measures  that   the  30  per  (;ent  now  under 
consideration  might  have  been  retained  in  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  workers. 

But  while  we  believe  that  if  such  .schemes  were 
carried  out  the  number  of  unemployables  would  be 
enormously  reduced,  a  residuum  of  unemployed  men 
would  still  exist. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  detail  into  the 
treatment  which  tliey  shc.uld  re.ei%e.  It  would,  no 
douht,  be  treatment  in  some  form  of  Labour  Colony 
suited  to  men  unfit  to  support  themselves  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  industry.  While,  of  course,  it 
is  important  that  careful  thought  should  he  given  to 
the  elaboration  of  methods  suited  to  the  needs  of 
these  men.  it  is  obviously  more  important  that  we 
should  cease  to  manufacture  an  unemployable  class. 
The  community  should  be  made  to  realise  that  its 
existence  au<l  its  magnitude  is  a  serious  blot  upon 
the  face  of  the  nati.  blot  which  not  only  should 

be,  but  must  be,  wip 
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CHAPTER  VI 

WOMEN'    AND    i;lRLS 

(i;}'.)  in  iiuiiit)t'r) 

Not  a  frw  woiiicn  rctiiriic<l  tlioiii-iclvcs  uiioniployed 
when  we  took  our  •■ensus.  who,  as  further  iiKjuiry 
showed,  i-i)uhl  not  be  so  tleaeriheil.  for  althoiigli  quite 
willini:  to  <lo  an  odd  dav'.s  work  i.\i  one  kind  or 
another,  they  were  not  really  .seekiuL;  it,  or  de|  »ndcnt 
on  it.  We  have,  liowever.  eventually  included  loO 
Wdincn  and  yirls  in  the  cla.ss,  Imt  12  of  tlu-se,  to 
wlioni  we  shall  not  refer  again,  had  only  jiist  left 
school,  and  though  they  are  included  here  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  they  had  liardly  yet  had  time 
to  inquire  for  suitable  openings.  The  remaining  127 
niav  he  diviihid  into  two  clearly  defnied  groups — 
first  girls  and  unmarried  women  ;  second,  widows  and 
deserted  wives,  or  wives  whoso  hushand.s  from  one 
cause  or  another  are  unable  to  earn  money.'  We 
will  consider  these  groups  in  the  order  named. 

(Jkoi'}'  1 
This    group    consists    of    8'2     persons.       Certain 

'  Two  liiiiiiiinii'il  Hnii.iii,  uitli  ilk';4i!iriiati'  rliil  in-n,  arf  iiu'liuied  in  tins 
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p.irticulars  with  regard  to  ea-h  of  them  will  l.e  tbuud 
on  J).  202  et  .sv^.,  an  examination  of  whi(.-h  will  show- 
that  almost  all  were  young,  54  of  them  being  under 
21  years  of  age,  14  between  21  and  25,  and  onlv  10 
over  the  latter  age,  while  the  ages  of  4  could  not  l.e 
asrertained.       With    3   exceptions,   all   were    looking 
tor  permanent  situations,  35   as  domestic  servants, 
and  the  rest  in  connection  with  a  great   variety  of 
•  H.cupations.       It    i.-,   evident    that    the    problem   of 
unemployment   does    not    very   seriously    affect    thi.-; 
group  of  workers.       In   fact,   there    is   a   dearth   of 
juvenile  female  labour  in   York,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  inquiry  there  w.tc  vacancies  in   the  city  which 
could  not  be  filled,  for  some  hundreds  of  girls  aged 
l>etween    14  an.l    17.      It  may  therefore  be  said  that 
any  respectable  young  girl  who  is  in  good  health  and 
of  average  capacity  can  readily  find  employment  in 
connection  with  one  industry  or  another.     After  the 
age  of   17    such   openings  are    much  less   numerous, 
since  the  chief  firms  absorbing  female  labo  ir  in  York 
do  not  employ  married  women,  and  therefore  do  not 
set  on  girls   who,  in  all   probability,  will  no  sooner 
have  become   proficient   than  they  will  leave  to  be 
married.      On   the  other   hand,   respectable   girls  of 
1 7  or  over  can,  if  of  average  capacity,  easily  obtain 
employment    as    domestic    servants,    altho-'rh    the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  outfit  of  clothe         Potimes 
presents  a  difficulty.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  unem- 
ploymen*  of  domestic  servants  noted  in  our  census 
was  for  the  most  part  merely  a  short   break  between 
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li 
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^ 
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.         15/- 
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l.at  Occupation. 


liiirati'M;.      Whtij  l.ifv 


\Vl,y  I.,  ft. 


H"W  l.i;li;i  Aliv  r;i,r.al  W„rk 

I'Ti^miiloyeii  '    »lu.-  L'n-iiipl'iyM 
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ft  >'*.irs         i  U'aiiirijai.'l  \vasli;ni 
1  >'ar-  L'lianii.;     . 


T'-arlier. 

■:i 

(>.  tii.->Ji<-  «rrv:''p 

^6 

Niir>fniaiil 

1^ 

Iioriie-t  .■  VM]  \ice 

1*1 

::) 

Oeri'Tal  -■•r\ai' 

■ 

16 

. 

l^S 

fonf-'f't  imit-i  V  '-p" 

;iTi\-- 

L';i 

llntll'  >^tl''  >fr\  111- 

2- 

Nlili"!!!  Ill]          , 

. 

*  >'■■"-  5  "'-  1, ]!!■-'     ...  Drc^'iniakiiij;       an<; 

Ubhi'MTing 
M;.y..,  1-lu      .n.TW.,ri,  1  u.mXh 

1  jfar  I'.H-.  l■,'ll^        T'M.  ili  l.T  fain  ly  .  :ly.-ai  |l,'ih-«t!.y.  rvire(,U' 

»t  ikl 


i  J-ar-  Ma>   !:«■'.         KlJi|il..yT  .- r- in 


II  1  ■(.:  ii;-:n..«.M 


1  yt-ar 


..  \-ar^         Scmi'Siri-.ss  2i  ; 


1  ^ixi..  iicc  i»T.iay  ha>  l,«-ii  a.|.!..-l  l.warmii,>   .r  cl.aiwini,.  i,  a,  e,tiu,stej  \aii:e  .•!  foo.1  rf,'.-ur.l. 

two  po.sts,  the  time  beiug  spent  at  luime.  Those 
cases  uf  uueinployinent,  whether  iudustrial  or  <lomestic, 
which  had  lusted  for  a  long  time  were,  as  pointed  out 
in  tlie  previous  pages,  almost  invariably  due  to  ill- 
health  or  to  home  ties. 

W  ith  a  view  to  showing  the  importance  of  the 
earnings  of  persons  in  this  group,  we  give  approxi- 
mately in  the.  table  on  p.  202  vt  .,>  7.  the  total  earhn  gs 
of  the  other  members  of  the  famdies  to  which  they 
belong,  and  show  in  one  of  the  eolumus  whether,  without 
any  contribution  from  the  unemj)loyed  member,  the 
families  are  or  are  not  above  the  jjoverty  line.'      It 

'   .See  p.  01. 
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r.i  u  ''iijcitiori 


>^-:m\.  f..r  W.,r.i. 


Hi.ni.-Cir,",,,,. 


luMjiark*. 


''ham, 


W.d..-^.-.l„; 


.     I'.Mr     . 


'.'"r--  •  .     Xoue 

■■-trnakin^   '..r    Ii-li,.a>  i,^.,;. 

■  •  -t»-  s."rvj.'.'  Nui,. 

■  ■      I'iiiv       ,, 
.1 

M'stic  KHrviu.-    X,..',.-  '"■"'■ 

av,,.nh)  ■        ■        ■    '■'"■"' 

'•^^■"■■"^ IV.  r     .        . 

■-'.>'  '■■r\  II  . • 
■■■■•..-:.-i>-,.m:.. 


W.-;i.,.ii 


1  •  :  .i.'.»!  l-.„..,„<,  ,««r  reii.f.  ,.,c..  but  „  I  ,nd.,lu„  ,^.,,.o„al  K,ft« 


^  >'■■'      Av.iap'caniiMKHU 

I»..,r  rM|„f,  js 


Iifiiil,.'!!  |.,irfi,t« 
M'ltli. T  iMalnl 
V.-S      .M.itli.r  ,1,.,-,.|.  fatl„.r 

J^^      ll..tli.T  .i,.,„l 

i 


«  "r»ai;t,j.-» 


Will  he  noted  that  of  the  G5  .-ases  for  whi-h  informa- 
tion wa,H  oU.ined,  25  are  below  and  41  above  it      ( )f 
the  former,  13  were  .seeking  post,  as  domestic  servants 
11   iM  laun.lries  or  factories  (2  of  these  had  not  good 
■•haracter.,),  and  1  older  one  wanted  additional  chariiur 
Seven  were  handi-appe.l  in  their  search  for  situations 
■y  Ill-health.     Bearing  lu   mind  the  great  ,learth  of 
<lomestic  servants,   it   is  .dear  that   the   problem   of 
unemployment  among  unmarried  women  ,n   York  is 
not  serious-indeed  the  faets  disclosed  by  our  inquiry 
••IneHy  point  to  the  need  of  measures  for  the  phvsieal 
miprovement    of   some   of    the    workers,    and  'their 
n.aintenanee  when,  through  ill-health,  they  are  unable 
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HAI'. 


i,        I 


!  ^ 


to  work.      N'»  'l.iulit   tilt.'  piupnsiil.^  <(iiit!iiiiecl  in   tin' 

GovLTuincnt    lii.suniiKji-  Bill   will   lurgely  meet  the^^e 

ueeds. 

Gkoup     2:    Wiiiiiws,    I)h>Ki:iKi>    Wivks,    anu    Mauicikh 

WOMKN       \VI|o>K       H''SI!AMiS       Fl:nM      ONK      (AL'SK      OK 

ANoTiiKi;  ai:k  rS.Altl.K.  Td  f.akn  monkv 
The  numlier  of  persons  in  this  gn»up  is  45,  par- 
ticulars regarding  whom  are  given  on  p.  'J  10  <t  .ici^.  It 
will  l.e  noted  that  the  group  is  made  up  of  30  widows, 
G  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  1  who  has  left 
her  husband,  3  whose  husbands  were  unemployed  or 
under-employed,  2  whose  husbands  were  ill,  and  1 
whose  husliand  was  a  drunkard.  Two  are  unmarried, 
with  illegitimate  children  depending  on  them.  About 
two-thirtls  of  them  are  over  40  years  of  age,'  and 
with  live  exceptions  they  are  all  casual  workers  who 
are  not  looking  for  regular  work.  All  but  4  had 
been  in  work  of  some  kind  pri<jr  to  their  marriage  ; 
l;j  as  domestic  servants.  Many  have  been  depending 
for  years  on  their  own  earnings,  2  of  them  for  28  and 
30  years  respectively,  10  are  handicapjied  in  their 
search  for  work  by  age  and  ill-health,  and  5  either 
by  moral  defocts  or  both  mor;d  and  physical  defects. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  24  oa,-,c.,  there  appear  to  be  uo 
personal  reasons  to  prevent  their  finding  regular 
work,  but   the  fact   is  that   nearly   all  of  them   are 


'  a  ,ir.'  li.  tv\,  III  'Jl  Mv\  '.i,'' 

7  ..       ,,      :;i   „  ■■'•■> 

5   „         „       -i'-'    „    -10 


10  are  Uetweiu  41  nil  1  .''0 

IJ    ,.  ,.        ."1    .,    HO 

4    ,,  ,,         til    .,    70 

1    1^   OM-I  70 


aiiil  til'.'  agii  of  1  i>  uiikiioNMi. 
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seeking  unskilled  work-usually  charing  or  washing 
—and  the  supply  of  Ial)our  of  this  kind  i^  in  excess 
of  the  demand. 

There  is  no  .loubt  that  the  families  in  this  group, 
alth.mgh  comparatively  few  in  number,  are 'often 
living  in  a  state  of  destitution  which  has  serious 
oonsequences— nearly  all  of  them,  and  38  out  of  45 
fhildren,  Lelow  the  poverty  lino.  Their  need  may  he 
gauged  from  a  glance  at  the  column  on  p.  211  rf  .s,;f. 
giving  their  total  earnings,  and  showing  how  im- 
portant it  i3  that  these  unemployed  women  sho,.l,l 
secure  regular  incomes. 

It  must  further  he  horne  in  mind  that  the  total 
number  of  widows  and  other  married  women  in  York 
who  are  in  the  .ondition  here  described,  i.s  con.sider- 
ably  in  ex.-ess  of  the  45  enumerated  in  our  census 
possibly  two  or  three  times   as   large,  for  evidently 
such  women  rely  almost  exclusively  on  casual  work 
lor  a  livelihood,  and  we  only  counted  those  who  were 
unemployed  on  a  particular  day.     The  total  volume 
of  destitution   must,  therefore,  be  considerable,  and 
^^■nce  It  involves  the  malnutrition  of  a  large  number 
of  children,  it  becomes  especially  nece.s.sary  to  consi.ler 
remedial  measures. 

The  Hrst  tact  that  emerges  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  case  papers,  is  that  the  problem  of  aivin- 
the  right  kind  of  help  is  more  complex  than  that  of 
helping  efficiently  any  other  class  which  has  come 
nn.ler  our  observation  in  this  inquirv.  Each  case 
nuist  be  considered  carefully  in  relation  to  its  own 
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e.speciiil  circiini.stance.s  liefore  we  can  say  wliat  form 
of  ivinedial  action  is  desirable.  Suoh  examination 
has  led  us  to  tlie  followinix  conclusi(jns  :-  - 

( 1 )  8ix  wt)men  are  almost  unemployable.  Four  of 
them  drink,  and  are  othorwi.se  of  sueh  unsatisfactory 
character  that  they  are  very  unlikely  to  find  more 
work  than  they  have  at  present,  and  12  suH'or  from 
physical  infirmities.  Their  ages  vary  from  48  to  G2  ; 
5  of  them  are  widow.^,  and  none  of  them  have  young 
children  depending  on  them.  Two  are  living  with 
their  families,  who  maintain  them  in  part,  and  couM 
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do  so  entirely,  and  need  not  he  fmtlier  .ori.si.loml. 
One,  aged  48,  lives  with  a  drunken  husband,  and  it 
i.s  piohably  too  late  to  attempt  to  reform  either  of 
them.  They  somehow  manage  to  make  a  living,  but 
in  future  such  people  will  probably  be  .s-pieezed  out 
by  a  proce.ss  of  .iecaauali.sation,  and  will  be  forced  to 
enter  .some  in.stitution.  Two  others  are  apparently 
•steady,  industriou.s  women,  who  are  prevented  from 
securing  more  work  by  their  increasing  infirmity,  but 
^vho  can  still  earn  a  few  .shillmgs  per  week  by  charing 
or  field  work.     They  seem  to  be  ca.ses  for  financial 
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support  in  oue  form  or  another,  rather  than  for  em- 
ployment. Tlie  sixth  is  far  fnjm  strong  and  some- 
what liiven  to  drink.  A  daughter,  aged  '10,  with  an 
iUegitimate  cliild,  lives  with  lier,  and  was  out  of  work 
at  the  time  of  inijuiry.  Another  daughter,  aged  12, 
also  lives  with  her.  The  mother  receives  help  from 
a  private  charity,  an<l  tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  if 
the  daughter  were  in  work.  It  should  not  he  too 
late  to  train  her  for  ilomestii-  service,  in  which  case 
the  child  might  be  earcil  for  by  its  grandmother. 

(2)   In   7   cases   it   is  entirely  undesirable  for   the 

women  to  engage  in  industrial  employment,  as  they 

are  needed  at  home.      In  oue  case  there  are  4  children, 

and  a  husband  ill  with  Bright's  disease.      At  the  time 

of  our  inquiry  the  wife  was  earning  about  3s.  a  week 

by  charing,  and  receiving   10s.  from  the  Guardians. 

Two  are    cases  of  deserted  women.      One  of  them 

has    3    young   children ;   she  earns   5s.  a  week    and 

aets  lOs.  from  the  Guardians.     The  other,  who  earns 

about  3s.  a  week  by  washing,  has  4  young  children  ; 

she  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  crowded  slum  house, 

and  her  father  is  a  bricklayer's  labourer.     Th'  re  are 

4  other  women,  each  with  2  children.     Two  of  them 

earn  a  little  over  73.  a  week  by  charing,  and  get  5s. 

and  6s.  respectively  from  the  Guardians.     One  earns 

about    lOs.    a   week  and   receives   a   little   assistance 

from  relatives,  and  one,  who  has  been  deserted  by 

her    husband,   receives    38.    from    the   (luardiaus,    to 

which    she   adds    insignificant   earnings    by  charing. 

All  but  one  are  respectable  women  with  clean  homes. 
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Looking    to    the    future    of   the    children,    and   the 
prospect  of  turning  them  into  strong,  efficient,  and 
self-supporting  workers,  surely  it  would  be  very  bad 
policy  to  help  their  mothers  to  secure  further  industrial 
employment  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  neglect  of 
their  home  duties.     In  the  first  of  these  cases,  no 
woman  can  be  expected  to  do  more  than  look  after 
4  young  children  and  a  sick  husband,  and  she  should 
be  given  relief  adequate  to  maintain  them  without 
her  work.      In  the  other  cases,  where  the  relief  from 
the  Guardians  is  inadequate,  the  women  should  stay 
at  home  ;  and  we  suggest  that,  by  way  of  supplement- 
ing their  meagre  incomes,  children  under  the  care  of 
the   Poor  Law  should   be   boarded   out   with   them, 
although    this    would    involve   an   alteration    in    the 
existing  law  that   no  children   may  be  boarded   out 
with  women  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.     No  doubt 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  increase  the  relief  which 
they   are   now    receiving,    but   the    additional   sum 
reiiuired  would  not  be    an  extravagant  payment  to 
ensure  the  suitable  upbringing  of  children  who  are  at 
present  not  only  suffering  from  lack  of  parental  care 
and  training,  but  also  from  physical  privation  due  to 
the  inadequate  earnings  of  their  mothers.     Moreover, 
we  think  it  advisable  that  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
others  re.eiving  relief  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
—their  own  as  well  as  any  who  might  be  boarded 
out    with    them — periodical    inspections    should    bo 
made,  so  that  the  State,  having  provided  an  income 
adequate   for    their    maintenance    iu    a   condition    of 
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phyeiciil  etficieucy,  should  be  able  to  insist  that  the 
money  is  wisely  expended.  It  is  also  im{)ortHnt  that 
special  care  should  1h;  taken,  through  the  agencies 
descril)ed  in  Chapter  1.,  to  see  that  the  children  thus 
maintained  by  the  State  should,  when  they  begin  to 
work,  enter  employments  with  jtrospects  of  adeijuate 
remuneration  in  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  widows  or  deserted  women  having 
young  children  dependent  on  them,  with  whom  other 
children  could  not  suitably  be  boarded  out,  it  would 
j)robably  be  wise  to  arrange  for  them  to  go  out  to 
work,  and  for  the  State  or  ^lunicipality  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  childreii  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  their  absence.  As  regards  provision  of  work,  they 
would  practically  be  in  the  category  of  women  having 
no  children  dependent  on  them.  Some  suggestions 
in  this  connection  are  made  in  the  sub.sequeut 
paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 

(3)  There  are  14  women--some  having  only  one 
child,  who  could  be  suitably  left  with  a  relative,  the 
others  having  no  children — who  are  obviously  well 
fitted  for  domestic  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
cannot  earn  enough  to  maintain  them.  We  believe 
that  if  they  are  to  become  self-supporting,  they  must 
first  of  all,  if  not  sufficiently  competent,  be  properly 
trained,  and  in  some  way  protected  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  large  iiumlier  of  wome*  who,  although  not 
dependent  for  th»  ir  livelihood  on  their  own  earnings, 
arc  glad  to  add  to  the  family  income  by  doing  an 
occasional   day's    work.       A    system    of    registering 
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casual  domestic;  workers  would  here  Ije  very  helpful,  hut 
uo  one  should  he  registered  who  was  not  willing  to 
accept  work  on  at  least  5  or  j.ossi])ly  4  d^ys  every 
week.       This     regulation     would     practically     limit 
registration  to  those  dependent  mainly  on  their  own 
earnings.       Any   applicant    would    have  to  satistv  a 
responsible   person   or   authority,  l.oth   of  her  good 
character   and    of    her   ability    to    undertake    those 
branches  of  domestic  work  for  which  she  desired  to  be 
registered.'     Thus  one  woman  might  only  be  registered 
for  rough  scrubbing  and  cleaning;  another  for  clean- 
iiig    and    laundry  work;    a   third   for  laundrv  work, 
-leaning,  and  plain   cookery,   and  so  forth.  "   Every 
registered  person  would  receive  a  certificate  indicating 
the   branches  of  domestic   work  for  which  she  wal 
•lualified,  and   a  book   in   whi.-h    to   obtain    a    brief 
referen.te  from  all  her  employers.^     Such  a  book  in 
the  case  of  a  good  worker  would  constitute  an  in- 
••reasingly  valuable  testimonial  to  her  efliciencv,  and 
thus  augment  her  chances  of  regular  emplovn'ient. 
Hegistration    should    be    renewed    annually,   and    an 
•xamination  of  the  book  of  reference  would  enable 
the    registering    authority    to    judge    whether    the 
yngiual  certificate  of  efficiency  had  been  well  .leserved. 
There    is   no    rloul»t    that    the    prospe-t    of  securing 

'  SuH,  a  p,.,son  ,„■  authority  sluuiM  U-  al,l«  ,.,  .U.rV  inlor,„Hti..D  r.x-anl.n.' 
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regular  employment  would,  in  the  ca.se  of  many 
applicants  for  retfistratiou,  he  greatly  increa-sed  Itv 
a  little  training  in  one  direction  or  another.  For 
instance,  a  woman  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
working-class  cookery  ami  an  evident  aptitude  for 
such  work,  might  soon  he  enabled  to  qualify  for 
l)etter  posts.  Similarly,  some  teaching  in  laundry 
work  would  often  materially  hetter  a  woman's 
position.  In  York,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  finding  private  laundresses  who  under- 
stand their  work.  Again,  working  people  who  cannot 
artbrd  to  pay  fully  trained  nurses,  complain  that  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  the  help  of  w(jineu  who  can  do 
simple  sick-unrs;?g,  and  a  little  training  in  this  might 
open  an  additional  avenue  to  unemployed  women. 
It  would  obviously  he  an  economy  for  the  c(mimunity 
to  pay  for  such  training,  and  to  meet  any  small 
e.xpenditure  involved  by  a  system  of  registration,  if 
a  number  of  women  who  might  otherwise  come  on 
the  rates  could  thus  be  rendered  self-supporting. 
But  even  apart  from  the  possible  economy,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  help  women  who,  through  circumstances  over 
wliich  they  have  no  control,  are  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  lal)our  market,  to  earn  an  adeijuate  income. 
Probably  if  such  a  scheme  were  carried  out,  the 
examiner  granting  certificates  of  efficiency  would  be 
uniler  the  control  of  the  municipal  authority,  and 
the  domestic  economy  schools  under  the  same  control 
might  be  used  for  the  suggested  trainintr,  although  it 
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ahould  be  given  in  classes  confined  to  adults.  We  alsc. 
think  that  instructions  should  ho  issued  to  all  Labour 
Exchanges  to  give  preference  t<j  registered  workers  in 
Hlling  vacancies  for  domestic  work.  Such  regulation, 
while  not  ruling  out  the  many  women  who  ad°d  to  the 
family  income  by  an  occasional  day's  wurk,  would 
•  normously  increase  the  chances  of  regular  emi.loy- 
meut  for  women  dependent  upon  it  for  a  livelihood  ; 
and  decasualisation  of  this  kind  can  be  strongly 
recommended. ' 

(4)  Next    come    VJ.    women    who,  although    they 
would  take  more  work,  are  not  in  distress  "through 
hick  of  It.     One  of  them  is   keeping  house  for  lu>r 
iather ;    the  others  are   living  either  alone  or  with 
children  who  maintain  them,  or  for  whom  they  keep 
house.      In   so   far  as  they   were   qualified    for,  and 
ivally  anxious  to  secure,  regular  work,  they  would  be 
liclped  by  u  scheme  for  the  registration  of  (h>mestic 
workers,    as    outlined    above.       It    should,    however, 
I'e  noted  that   their  ages  vary  from  44  to  Gl,  an<l 
since  they  are  already  living  with  their  families,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  them  would  accept  regula:- 
Work. 

(5)  Tliere  only  remain  G  cases  to  l)e  (tunsidered. 
'I'wo  are  women  whose  husbands  are  out  of  work,  and 
another  is  one  whose  husband  is  in  temporary  work 
which    he   may    lose    any    day.       AH    have    children 

'  Tli.^.\.,..Liatio„ot  Tra,ra..i  (,l,ar«,.m..M  ..n.l  l),.„u.,sti..  Worker,  (7  .lolm 
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•lependiug  on  them,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
siiould  be  to  find  \v<irk  for  the  hushand,  rather  than 
for  the  wife.  Another  is  a  widow  of  ;33,  who  was 
trained  as  a  weaver,  and  who  lias  one  child  and  a 
mother  living  with  her.  Here  the  right  solution  is 
to  move  her  to  a  district  were  she  can  get  work  at 
iier  own  trade,  while  the  mother  takes  care  of  the 
<:hiid.  One  woman,  over  GO  years  old,  lives  with  a 
daughter,  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
and  a  grandchild.  In  this  ca.se  it  is  desirable  that 
tiie  dau^diter,  who  earns  a  little  by  charing,  should 
obtain  more  regular  work — by  the  means  suggested 
aljove — and  thus  maintain  the  woman  here  returned 
as  unemployed  who  is  getting  infirm.  For  one  case 
all  information  was  refused  which  would  enable  us  to 
suggest  relief 

We  have  entered  in  some  detail  into  the  question 
of  how  best  to  help  the  women  of  this  class,  because, 
although  the  number  enumerated  in  our  census  was 
small,  the  total  numtier  of  women  in  York  who  at 
(ine  time  or  other  are  in  similar  positions  must  be 
consideralile,  and  their  distress  is  often  both  acute  and 
prolongetl.  We  have  .seen  that  in  the  ca.se  of  mothers 
with  children  dependent  on  them,  the  remedy  called 
for  is  not  to  provide  work  which  would  take  them  out 
of  the  home,  but  adequate  maintenance,  and  therefore 
the  problem  they  present  is  not,  or  rather  should  not 
be.  a  problem  of  unemployment.  But  there  are  other 
women  who,  through  the  licath  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  maintained  them,  suddenly  find  them.selves 
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cast  on  the  lal.cr  market,  where  they  .stru^rgle  fur 
work,  ofteu  with  pitiably  uusuceessful  result«.  "Almost 
•'11  ot  them,  through   lack  of  experience,  are  limite.l 
to  .some  hrauch  of  domestic  work  for  eraploymeut     We 
believe  that  the  proposals  ma.le  for  their  registration 
wouM  greatly  improve   their  position   bv  increasing 
their  chances  of  regular  work.     Thi.  registration  is 
ioally  a  method  of  decasualisation,  and  involves  the 
.^quee^mg  out  of  s..me  workers  who  obtain  Decisional 
.mployment  at  pre.sent.     With  women,  however   this 
'l.thculty  ,s  much  le.ss  serious  than  with  men,  be.-ause 
ti.e  workers  .squeezed  out  would  not  be  those  relyiiur 
.utirely  upon  their  own  earnings,  but  wives  of  workini'^ 
men,  an.l  others  who  merely  do  an  odd  day's  work  to 
add  to  the  family  income.     No  special  steps  need  be 
taken  to  provide  employment  for  them  :  the  attention 
<-     reformers  should   rather   be  directed  to  measures 
uhich,  by  m.^reasing  the  wages  of  the  men,  will  render 
work  on  the  part  of  their  wives  superfluous 
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In  order  to  realise  what  unemployment  actually 
means  when  it  is  so  prolonged,  or  so  frequent,  as  to 
exhaust  any  provision  made  against  it  in  periods  of 
regular  work,  we  liave  obtained  the  weekly  household 
budgets  of  eight  unemployed  families.  In  some  of 
these  a  regular,  though  inadequate  wage  was  coming 
in  from  boy  or  girl  laiiour,  though  the  principal 
breadwinner  was  idle  ;  in  others  the  family  subsisted 
on  casual  work  of  the  most  pre(;arious  character,  or 
on  credit ;  two  were  helped  by  the  Parish,  and 
another  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  during 
the  four  weeks  of  which  we  have  a  record.  In  one 
ca.se  our  investigator  was  compelled  to  advance  a 
portion  of  the  sum  paid  to  budget-keepers  for  their 
trouble,  rather  than  face  the  charge  of  having,  for  the 
sake  of  statistics,  conducted  the  researches  in  too 
cold-blooded  a  manner.  Due  account  haa,  of  course, 
been  taken  of  all  these  incomings,  as  also  of  gifts  in 
kind  received  by  some  of  the  families  during  the 
period  imder  observation.' 

'  Tlic    1  ii'lu'ets   lii'i'i'  given  do  not  n  prcM  nt   tl.c  lowest  livcl  of  want  ; 
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The  method  followed  in  obtaining  the  information 
is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  previous  studies  hy 
one  of  the  present  writers.'  Each  housewife  was 
furnished  with  a  specially  ruled  notebook  of  fourteen 
pages— two  for  each  day— for  the  entry  of  all  goods 
purchased  on  the  left  page,  and  that  of  all  food 
consumed,  with  the  number  of  persons  at  each  meal, 
(.n  the  right,  ilach  budget  was  kept  for  four  weeks, 
and  the  stock  of  food  in  the  house  was  noted  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  this  period.  The  investigator 
paid  frequent  visits  to  each  house,  to  ensure  absolute 
accuracy.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  food 
consumed  is  equivalent  to  that  purr;hased  and  given, 
and  that  no  unnecessary  waste  has  taken  place. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  :  In  how  far  does 
the  food  consumed  by  each  family  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  physical  efficiency  ?  To  answer  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  its  (]uantity  and  character, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  common  measure.  For  the 
method  adopted  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  A])pendi.\, 
p.  259,  reprinted  from  Lund  and  Labour.  He  will 
there  find  the  reasons  referred  to  which  have  induced 
us  to  accept  120  grams  (or  al»out  4^  o/..)  of  protein 

rather  they  rciirescnt  Xhe  l.vil  at  whuh  miderf.ejiiig  can  I'ontiiiii.-  ur.-k 
aftir  werk  and  -uouth  al'tcr  month.  It  is  I'lactically  imiiossil.lu  to  ola.iin 
K■cu^ll^f,  lasting  over  four  weeks,  ol  tlie  way  in  wliich  the  very  iMx.rest 
(aniilies  manag.'  to  exi-'      This  is  jiartly  Ijieau.-. ,  when  in  tlie  very  worst 

.niaits,  families  sliriuk  1 i  Icttinj;  otliers  know  of  tlie  sliilts  to  which  they 

are  put  to  exist  at  all,  and  jiartly  bicaiiso  no  investigator  could  stan'i  hv 
for  a  month  and  watch  su<ii  a  family,  without  su^'gesting  an  ajiiieal  to 
some  charitalile  agency,  and  thus  invalidating  the  statistics. 

'   See   roc-rt-:! :   A   .Stud;i   (/   Tinrn    Life,   p.    Tii   ft   .,«,/.,    and    /..i*/    n„d 
Libuur,  i>.  341  et  seq. 
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iin.l  :}500  calories  of  energy  value,  ad  the  uutrieiit.-! 
required  to  maintaiu  a  niau  at  "  moderate  mu3(^ular 
work  "  in  j)hy3ical  efficiency. 

Next.  *Vm-  the  iiurpose  of  comparing  the  diets  of 
the  ditie.c-ut  families,  it  is  ue.  essary  to  reduce  them 
to  a  <ommon  basis  "  per  man  per  day,"  allowance 
being  made  for  the  food  reiiuiroments  of  men,  women, 
and  children  of  various  ages.  The  method  of  doing 
this  is  aU)  given  in  the  appendi.x.  The  following 
table,  resulting  from  this  analysis  and  classification, 
(jives  us  the  <lesired  information  respecting  the 
adecpiacy  of  the  diet. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  supply  of  protein  varies 
from  39  to  74  grams  per  man  per  day.  In  other 
words,  the  family  best  supplied  with  it  has  le.ss 
than  two-thirds  (60  per  cent),  and  that  worst  sup- 
plied less  than  one-third  (32  per  cent),  of  the  amount 
required  for  physical  efficien<y  {(.<'.  125  grams  per 
man  per  day). 

Or  if  we  turn  to  the  calorific  or  energy  value  of 
th.'  dietaries,  this  varies  from  1086  calories  per  man 
per  day  in  the  case  of  the  worst  fed,  to  2374  in  that 
of  the  be.^t  fed  family.  As  the  amount  necessary  for 
physical  efficiency  in  the  case  of  a  man  doing 
motlorate  work  is  3500  calories,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  amount  of  energy  value  in  the  dietaries  of  these 
families  varies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  protein,  from 
one-third  (31  per  cent)  to  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of 
w  liat  is  necessary.  Broadly  speaking,  the  families  su.- 
fering  most  from  deficiency  of  protein  in  their  dietary, 
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are  also  sufferiiif,'  most  from  deficiency  in  its  energy 
value.  So  we  see  that  some  families  are  actually 
having  to  exist  on  less  than  one-third  of  the  food 
necessary  to  keep  them  physically  efficient,  and  n07ie 
have  more  than  t\v(»-thirds  of  that  amount.  These 
facts,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  unem- 
ployment often  lasts  for  months,  enaVtle  us  to  gain 
some  idea  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  physical 
efficiency  of  such  families  is  being  sapped  by  priva- 
tion. The  physiological  effect  of  an  inadequate 
supply  of  protein,  or  albuminous  food,  is  thus 
described  by  a  well-known  writer  on  dietetics.' 

The  daily  consiiinptidn  (of  jirotcin)  should  lu'ver  be 
allowed  to  Kink  below  100  gr.iius,  but  should  jireferably  be 
125.  ...  It  is  well  to  have  an  excess  of  proteid  above 
that  barely  required  for  tissue  repair.  To  live  on  a 
miniiuuni  of  proteid  is  to  run  the  risk  of  having  what  one 
may  call  "  threadbare  tissues,"  and  of  having  no  reserve  for 
use  in  emergencies.  And  such  a  condition  of  things  makes 
for  low  resistance  and  for  disease.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  proteid,  besides  acting  as  a  repairer  of 
tissue  and  a  source  of  energy,  exerts  upon  the  cells  a 
stimulating  intlueuce  which  increases  vitality  and  energy. 
A  deficiency  of  it,  too,  seems  to  impair  th(»  condition  of  the 
blood  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  heart, 
besid'^s  enfeebling  the  digestive  powers  by  restricting  the 
supply  of  the  material  from  which  the  digestive  ferments 
are  elaborated.  .  .  .  The  difference,  in  fact,  between  an 
animal  fed  on  highly  nitrogenous  diet,  and  one  supplied 
with  little  nitrogen,  is  the  difference  between  a  steam  engine 


•  Dr.  Robert  Ilutclusoii :  J-'nal  nnti  the  rriivipks  of  Dietftics,  pp.  23,  169. 
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Ht  half  [inssure  ami  (mo  wfucli  is  prodiiciiij,'  its  full 
horse  power.  .  .  .  To  growiii;,'  ( liildren  a  deficirmy  of 
yrott'id  in  the  diet  is  sjKjcialJy  disastrous,  for  the  lack  of 
Iniildiu-  material  which  it  entails  may  result  in  impaired 
<,'rowth  and  development,  the  consequence  ,,{  which  may 
list  throughout  life.  V„r  the  same  reas(,n  persons  who 
hal.itually  live  on  a  minimum  of  ].roteid  are  apt  to  con- 
valesce Imt  slowly  after  an  acute  illness ;  for  once  their 
tissues  are  l.rokeu  down  they  have  no  ready  surplus  of 
huildin-,'  material  out  of  which  to  repair  them. 

Those  familiar  witli  the  extent  u>  which  many 
iiuemployed  persons  are  underfed,  and  with  the 
phyaiological  effects  of  tliis  underfeeding,  will  re- 
cognise that  it  is  often  necessary  to  discount  the 
criticism  made  of  work  done  by  men  who  have  heen 
unemployed,  that  "  the  beggars  aren't  worth  helping. 
They  won't  work  when  they  have  the  chance." 
That  the  feebleness  of  their  efforts  is  .sometimes  due 
to  idleness,  we  do  not  dispute,  but  that  it  i,s  often  due 
to  sheer  physical  weakness  caused  by  starvation  is  a 
fact  which  the  critics  are  too  apt  to  forget.  As  a 
well-known  American  ecouomi.st  has  reminded  us  : ' 

What  an  employer  will  get  out  of  hi.s  workman  will 
depend  very  much  on  what  he  fir.st  gets  into  him.  Xot 
only  are  bone  and  muscle  to  be  built  up  and  kept  up  by 
food,  but  every  stroke  of  the  arm  involves  an  expenditure 
of  nervous  energy  which  is  to  be  supplied  only  through  the 
alimentary  canal.  What  a  man  can  do  in  twentVfuur 
hours  will  de,.eud  very  much  on  what  he  can  have  to  eat 
in  those  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  Ik;  more 

■  F.  A.  Walker  :   The  H'a.jes  Qurstum,  p.  53. 
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correct  to  say  what  he  has  hful  to  eat  the  twenty-four 
hours  jireviouH.  If  hin  diet  Ije  liheral,  his  work  may  be 
iiiij,'fity.      If  he  be  uiukrfi-il,  he  must  underwork. 

But  not  only  shouM  the  facts  before  us  make  us 
more  discriminating  in  our  criticism  of  work  done  l»y 
"the  unemployed,"  they  should  emphasise  the  urgent 
need  for  such  measures  of  reform  as  will  prevent  this 
terrible  wastage  of  human  strength,  not  only  that 
of  adults,  but  of  children.  The  physical  deterioration 
following  on  unemployment  comes  home  to  ua  with 
great  force  when  cases  are  studied  individually,  and 
it  is  well  from  time  to  time  to  be  reminded  of  the 
personal  side  of  the  problems  confronting  us,  which 
is  sometimes  overshadowed  by  masses  of  figures  or 
by  arrays  of  generalised  facts. 

Before  turning  to  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  8  families  under  observation,  a  few  more  words 
may  be  said  regarding  the  table  on  p.  225.  First 
let  it  be  noted  that  with  one  exception,  namely, 
Budget  No.  G,  the  st  lion  of  food  .stufl's  was 
economical.  This  economy  in  selection  is  especially 
marked  in  Budget  No.  3.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  other  families  might  have  got  a  little 
more  nutriment  for  the  money  they  expended  had 
their  selection  of  food  stuffs  been  different,  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  have  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  every  article 
of  food,  or  be  alile,  without  notice  or  education,  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  It  may  be  stated 
that  these  families  obtained  on  an  average  195  grams 
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of  protein,  and  6075  calories  of  energy  value  for 
every  shilling  expended  on  food,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  of  14  poor  working-class 
families  whose  builget.s  were  examined  by  one  of  the 
present  writers  some  years  Ijefore,  even  although 
food  was  a  good  deal  dearer  in  1910  than  when  the 
previous  investigation  was  made.' 

As  regards  the  expenditure  on  articles  other  than 
food,  an  examination  of  the  details  given  on  the 
succeeding  pages  shows  that  with  the  exception  of 
rent  —where  this  is  paid — the  outgoings  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  serious  matter  is  the  debt  into 
which  the  families  are  obliged  to  run  in  order  to  live 
at  all.  The  following  are  the  respective  amounts  of 
debt  incurred  during  the  montli  in  which  they  were 
under  observation  : — 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  these  figures  take  no 
account  of  debts  incurred  before  or  after  the  particular 
month  for  which  the  budget  was  kept,  it  will  be 
recognised  how  heavy  is  this  burden  consequent  upon 
unemployment.  It  means  that  the  under-feeding 
and  other  privations  which  accompany  unemployment 
itself  do  not  terminate  when  work  is  found,  but  are 
continued,  although  in  a  lesser  degree,  often  for 
many  months,  sometimes   for  years,  even  when   the 

'  See  I'uivrttj,  |i.  ^3>i. 
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work  found  is  {)erni!Uieiit.  Uf  course  the  time 
uecessary  to  repay  a  deht  varies  not  ouly  with  its 
amount,  hut  with  the  wages  received  when  in  work, 
and  the  size  of  the  family.  When  the  wages  are  low 
and  the  family  is  largo,  a  man  who  has  been  out  of 
work  for  some  time  finds  it  almost  impossible  ever  to 
free  himself  from  debt. 

iii'I)(;kt  N(i.  1 

Thf  N\-viiiw,iis  live  in  a  vnv  >iiiall  tuur-r<M.iiiHl  hcmsf  in  a  very 
Ninall  .-tuvt.  Foitun;U.ly,  it  i-  .itu;ik-.l  in  the  .HU.-kirta  of  lla-  city, 
on  i.ivtty  high  numud,  an.l  they  are  lun.l  ,.f  fre.-h  air,  «,  that  front 
<luor  ur  hack  duor  i-^  generally  open,  and  the  ro.,ni>,  though  small,  are 
nut  j-tiitry.  Mrs.  Nevinson  "feels  tlu-  heal,'  heing  tall  and  verv  stout, 
with  a  lace  radiating  goo.J  nature  and  even  hope.  How  she  a'chieves 
either  her  expression  or  her  weight,  whi.h  must  )k>  14  ?tone!<,  is  a 
standing  mystery,  for  the  wolf  whicli  many  people  contrive  to 'keei) 
outside  the  (l(,or,  crosses  the  threshohl  of  the  Xeviiisons  j.retty  con- 
tinually. I'.eer,  which  is  jHiinilaily  Mipjiosed  to  he  "feeding,"  is 
lali(K)ed  hy  them,  though  not  Ucau-e  of  any  conscieutioiiu  scruples. 
As  .^r^s.  X.Vinson  says,  "  when  he  was  in  regular  W(,rk  he  liked  his 
gl.isa  of  heer  as  well  as  any  one,  hut  now  we  can't  get  l.rea<l,  let  alone 
lieer  ;  and  you  don't  lind  a  man  who  goes  out  many  a  morning  at  tive 
o'clock  fasting,  hecause  lie  wants  to  leave  what  crust  there  is  f<ir  tlie 
children  and  m.',  dropping  into  the  jmlilic  witii  the  lii'st  shilling  he 
earns  -nor  me  neither.' 

Indeed,  the  general  testimony  of  th,'  iieighU.urhoo-l  is,  that  the 
Nevinsoiis  are  a  soUr,  de.vnt,  welldiving  family,  always  eager  for  and 
willing  to  do  any  kin<i  of  work,  however  jiodrly  paid.  One  of  the 
children  referr.Hl  to  i,  a  delicate  girl  of  tweiit,,  who  has  worki-d  in 
various  factories,  L,  dway-  left  through  ill-health.  As  .she  sit«  hy 
the  tire,  inactive,  while  h,r  mother  Imsths  to  and  fro,  she  looks  more 
like  death  than  life,  y,l  >he  is  to  he  marri-d  in  ,-,  few  weeks  to  a  man 
whose  emjdoyment  i~  (pii'.'  fitful  and  precarious.' 

The  othei  is  a  lad  nf  Iwelve,  uiider-iz.d,  hut  fairly  healthy 
Another  child,  th,-  vnungrM,  is  at  the  lilind  Scho.,1,  hut  comes  home 
lor  holidays.  .Mnr,-.,ver,  there  is  a  We.kly  charge  of  l.s.  fid.  ),,r  her 
keep,  though  such  fees  are  sometimes  remitted  in  cws  of  acute  jiovertv, 
ami  though  the  Neviiisons  are  in  worse  arivars  with  them  than  with 
rent  and  insurance,  ,he  demand  is  l,.,->  pres.sing.  If  they  were  n(jt 
leii.'ints  whn  kept  the  luoperty  .lean  and  m  go.Hl  ivpair.  aii.i   paid   up 

'  Sill -e  this  dcsciipliuu  W.1S  untt.'li  ihe  girl  li,is  .level„p..d  censuii,i.ti.)u. 
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wlii-iic'vcr  it  was  humanly  possiMe,  tht-y  would  long  agn  have  drifted 
iiitu  till'  wuikhnuio.  As  it  i>,  tlifv  have  U-l-ii  forct-*!  to  Hit  time  after 
tinif,  with  small  sums  (if  nnt  owinj,'.  Yet  Nt\  inson  lias  two  first-ratr 
cli.iracters,  oiic  for  twelve yen.rs,  one  for  twenty,  luus  never  l>eeii  known 
to  refuse  work,  an  1  is  well  liked,  Imih  l.y  his  mates  and  his  emjiloyen". 
One  post  he  left  through  the  closing  of  the  works,  another  through 
lUnesA  His  htst  rigijir  work  was  for  two  years,  and  lie  left  it  three 
years  ago,  with  many  other  haniis,  through  slaiknesa.  Since  then  he 
has  only  had  catch  jol«,  chiefly  at  the  waterside.  He  is  never  long 
with  no  work  at  all,  in  spite  of  increasing  age — he  is  nearly  fifty.  It 
is  true  that,  like  his  wife,  he  can  neither  read  nor  write,  hut  the 
deficiency  is  largely  atoned  for  hy  a  fund  of  native  shn-wdne.ss,  .ulapt- 
aliility,  and  iiractual  knowledge.  He  is  a  sih-nt  man,  Imt  when  he 
talks  he  is  often  original,  nuaiiit,  and  worth  hi-aring,  and  he  always 
seems  to  have  the  serenity  and  I'aith  m  iif.-  that  are  supjios.-d  to 
a<com]iany  religious  conviction,  hut  are  di.st-ociated  in  his  ca.se  from 
any  of  its  organised  forni.s.  How  far  the  fact  that  he  lias  never 
"darkened  the  doors"  of  any  place  of  worshi])  is  explaine<l  hy  lack  of 
suitable  clothing,  and  how  fa-  hy  a  dee]i  contempt  for  peii]ile  who  go 
to  church  "for  what  they  can  get,"  it  is  imposcihle  to  .say,  for  his  faith 
and  douht  alike  are  duiuli. 

"Nothing  i-  against  Newiison  hut  had  luck,"  say  the  neighlmurs  ; 
anil  theii-  criticisms  may  he  accepte<l  as  true,  though  once  in  his  reconl 
he  wa.s  dismis-ed  for  another  man's  fault — a  thing  that  hap]iens  more 
frccpiently  than  might  he  imagined.  His  worst  enemy  has  really  heen 
sciatica,  which  has  several  times  crippled  him  hopelessly  "just  as  things 
were  In-ginning  to  mend,"  and  then  the  household  has  hail  to  depend 
on  Mrs.  Nevinson's  skill  as  occasional  wa.slurwoman  or  "char." 

They  have  hail  a  very  large  family,  hiit  as  Mrs.  Nevin.wn  i^nce  re- 
marked, "the  undertaker  ha;-.  Imried  them  a  lot.'  Only  live  children  are 
living,  two  of  them  married,  but  unable,  owing  to  their  own  straitened 
circunistances,  to  help  their  parent.s. 

The  house  rent  is  live  shillings — a  heavy  nut  for  the  four  small 
rooms,  and  miniatui"  .scullery,  though  the  yard  is  a  fair  size.  The 
smallest  room  is  the  jiarlour,  opening  out  of  the  narrov/  ]iassage  which 
leads  to  the  kitchen  door  (the  stairs  lead  out  of  the  kitchen).  It  is 
the  conventional  artisjin  parlour,  so  far  as  china  ornanient.s,  engravings, 
antimacassai-s  and  "gimcracks"  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  suspicious 
paucity  of  solid  furniture,  since  all  the  tn'st  of  that  haa  gone  to  the 
jKiwnshop,  or  been  sold  to  individuals,  from  time  to  time.  The  white 
lace  curtains  at  the  window  give  an  inipre.ssion  of  comfort  and  cn.se 
within,  till  Mrs.  Nevinson  ilisplavs  the  careful  draping  necessary  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  really  "<lrop]iing  to  piece*,"  and  "won't 
mend  no  longer."  Moreover,  it  must  lie  Iwrno  in  mind,  that  in  th<' 
straits  the  Nevinsons  havi-  pa.s.siHl  through,  even  a  liall  of  white 
mending  cotton  may  Ih'  an  unattaiuablu  luxury. 
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'I'hi'  Im^l^vt  coviTs  ri  piTiiKl  of  vci;v  ]iivcari(ju<  ciniiloyiuent,  and 
furthiT  li^'lit  IL-.  til  tin-  actual  .liiily  lift-  of  tlic  fatiiily  may  In?  ^'aiiinl 
troiii  a  ji.rural  (j|  Ntvinwiii'n  iliaiy,  as  t,'ikiii  down  by  a  marrit-d  son 
wlio  i-i  a  "s|i|.iilid  scliolai."  Since  it  was  written,  after  years  of 
ca-ual  work  that  WDiild  Lavi-  lio[ielessly  deniorali.-e<l  ni(»it  men,  but 
lias  af)j)arenf!y  l.fi  N.-vinson  s^teaily  and  jiunutual  as  ever,  a  prosjiect 
of  regular  employmeni  lias  at  last  dawned  on  the  horizon,  and  if  it 
comes,  the  arrears  of  rmt  and  the  lii-avy  bill  at  the  corner  sho]i  will 
be  wiped  otr  gradually  week  by  w,-.k.  Till  that  i-  done,  the  family 
will  coniiniie  to  live  alnio^t  entirely  on  bread  and  margarine,  even  if 
wagi-s  are  coming  in  every  Friday.  That  is  on,-  form  of  the  insurance 
practised  by  the  jioor  again^l  uiieniploymint  in  the  future.  They  are 
certaiidy  actuated  by  honesty  in  their  eiiile.ivour  to  wi]ie  olf  arrears, 
liut  they  are  also  enabled  to  run  u)i  a  fresh  bill  if,  after  a  brief  respite, 
the  wolf  cunie.s  back  to  the  door. 

DiAUY 

'■sd'ty,  July  7.  -Went  to  work  at  Mes-i's.  L's,  tj  A.M.,  carrying 
sacl  .f  wheat.  Breakfitst  8  to  8.30  -one  kij.per  and  bread;  dinner 
12  to  1 —bread  and  margarine:  left  at  6  P.M.;  tea — bread  and 
margarine  ;  gut  a  bit  of  iwiai  given.      Earned  4s. 

Frvluij,  July  8.— Up  at  V>  a.m.  No  breakfast.  Went  round  lo  L's 
and  W.'s  wharves,  stayed  out  until  12,  came  home,  had  dinner — 
kijiper  and  bn-ad  ;  walke<J  round  and  round  until  tired,  oaine  home 
at  4.30  ;  tea — bnad  and  cu]!  of  tea. 

Siititnhiy,  July  9. — Up  at  (!  ,\.M.,  wailed  at  L's  until  9,  no 
chance;  went  p  ,nd  to  W.'s  wharf,  nothing  doinu  ;  home  at  11,  bit 
of  bread  and  margarine  for  dinner  ;  walked  round  lo  .-iee  if  1  could 
pick  any  work  up,  home  at  7  I'.M.  ;  no  su]iper 

Sunday,  July  10. — Up  at  4  A.M.  and  Wi'iit  round  the  town  to  see 
if  I  could  lind  anything  that  had  lieen  lost,  could  not  see  anything, 
so  came  home  at  7  a.m.  ;  h*!  bn^ikliist  consisting  of  jam  and  bread. 
Went  to  U'd  until  1  I'.M.,  li.-ul  dinner — atew,  and  cup  of  tea  ;  to  l)ed 
at  9  P.M. 

Moiuhiy,  July  1 1.— (iot  up  at  r..30  ;  got  a  job  at  L's,  earning  48. ; 

took   it   for   r;' 't.      Me.iLs  :    brcakfa.st  —  butter   and    bre.'wJ  ;    dinner 

nothing;    tea — hot  cakes  and   bacon, — got   a   ]M,und  of  bacon  given, 
also  Home  tea  and  a  ]  stone  of  Hour. 

TunJiiy,  July  12. — Earned  a  shilling  at  wharf  for  working  three 
hours.  Iireakf:i-t — bacon  and  bread;  diniui  —bacon  and  bread;  tea 
— margarine  and  bread. 

U'idnesday,  July  13. — Went  out  at  5.30  a.m.;  w.alked  round  to 
several  dilferent  jobs  until  10,  cut  some  old  boots  up  to  mend  th' 
little  boy's  boots,  Went  out  again  until  4,  got  nothing.  Breakfast  - 
maigaiiiie  and  bivad  ;  dmiiei — dripping  and  bread;  tea— kipper  and 
bii-ad,  and  not  much  of  that 
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TJiunJiiii,  July  14.— W'tiit  out  at  5  a.m.,  got  ,i  j..l>  htliiing  a  uiau 
rit  L's  to  .-^luw  .-^oiui'  wlaat ;  worked  until  II  a.m.,  t-aniL-d  K  CJ.  ; 
Lought  J  .-tone  of  tloui  wiicn  I  g.it  hona-.  Alli-riioon  earned  nothing, 
wandertil  round  ag  n.  Breakth:*! — a  )M-nnyworth  of  tonieil  Leef  tor 
live  of  us  and  a  Ic^af  of  liread  ;  dinnei  — liread  and  tea  ;  tea — drijiping 
and  bread,  tea. 

J'ruliiy,  Julij  IT).— (iot  Up  5  A.M.,  Went  round  the  town  to  .several 
plate.-  Iioping  to  tii.d  woik,l)Ut  wa-  un-ucces.-ful.  Kick  h^uae  at  10  a.m.; 
had  some  cold  tea  ami  hiead,  went  out  until  3,  carrierl  a  kig  lor  a 
gentleman  lo  the  .-tation,  gut  6d.  for  the  jol..  On  making  my  way 
home,  a  gentleman  wi.-hed  me  to  show  him  the  way  to  St.  I.awrence'.i 
•  'lull,  gave  me  2d.  for  my  ti-ouhle  ;  b-mghl  i  stone  Hour,  two  penny- 
worth of  kippei>,  two  (iunces  of  tea  .liftings  1  .Vl.  Had  tea  at  7— hot 
Ciikes  and  kippei-s  and  cup  of  ti  a  ;  went  to  bed  at  9. 
,  Sittunlay,  Jill,/  16. —  Up  at  4  a.m.,  went  into   Market    Place  to  see 

I  if  there  wis  any  chance  of  heljiing  farmers  with   ba.skct.s  of  "spud-s" 

potatoesi,  etc.,  earned  Ls.  ;  went  mund  to  LV  and  'A'.'s  wharf,  no  work 
there,  cime  home  and  hail  some  tea  and  bread.  Out  again  at  II, 
ualkcMl  round  and  round,  trusting  to  luck  to  see  if  anything  would 
turn  up;  came  home  at  -4,  fell  asleep  in  chair  until  C,"  had  another 
uilk  rounil  until  9  p.m.,  back  liome  to  bed. 

Sunday,  July  \-.  -  V I,  at  4  e.xi«Tting  that  1  should  get  work 
Lvsisting  at  L's  to  move  a  barge,  l,ut  1  was  di.s.iiiiioinled.  Had  a 
ivalk  round  the  town,  but  did  not  tind  anything;  came  home  again, 
iiad  a  .  up  of  tea  and  some  bread,  then  went  to  Ik^^I  until  I  had  my 
shirt  washe«l  ;  had  dinner,  consisting  of  some  stewed  pieces  ami  jioUtm-s 
that  til.'  wife  ha<l  earned  by  doing  .some  wa.-liing.  Tea  consisteil  of 
bread  and  tea,  and  then  to  \w.\  again. 

Monday,  July  18.— Cot  up  at  5  A.M.,  Went  round  to  several  places 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  work,  but  did  not  get  any  ;  back  at  noon,  no 
breaktist,  dry  bread  for  dinner;  went  out  again  at  'J,  walked  about 
until  7 — nothing;  went  to  b,-.l  at  8.30. 

Tu.sday,  July  19.  — Uji  at  5.30  a.m.,  usual  walk  lound  and  back  at 
noon,  nothing  doing;  no  breakf,i-t,  dry  bread  for  dinner,  no  tea,  t«.l 
at  8  I'.M. 

ll'fJnesday,  July  20 — Went  out  at  6.30  a.m.,  walke<]  n.und  to 
W.'s  and  LV,  cjime  back  at  8.30,  ha'l  breakfast— a  cup  of  tea  and 
bread  and  margarine  ;  went  out  again  and  walk,  d  alx.ut  until  6  o'clock  ; 
c;inie  back  lioiue,  bail  a  ciij)  i>(  lea  and  dry  bi-ea/l,  and  then  went 
to  Im'<1. 

(On  this  d  ly  the  limily  hail  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner.  Tlie 
wife  gave  her  husband  the  last  crust,  and  In  thought  there  was  a  loaf 
left  ;  but  at  night  a  neighlnjur  bn.  ight  2d.  and  a  IjowI  of  Quaker 
oat*,  which  the  children  ate.) 

Thursday,  July  21.— Went  out  at  <i  a.m.,  walked  to  Naburn  to 
meet  boats  for   W.'s  wharf,  waiteil   there   until    12,  then  walkeil   back 
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l.-m..  at  .'.  I)i„n,.p_l,r.a,l  an.]  t.a  ;  Und  out,  ..  wet.t  to  Ih-I  ;  got 
'"I-  at  ,   P.M.,  l>,i.l  t.a  at,.l  l,r,a'l,  u-nt  to  l„-,i  at  1»  30 

unti  U  Noll.,,,;;  ,i,„„.  arivwh,..-,,  .-„  I  w,x»  fairlv  sick  of  «-alki.,K 
al.M.t.  |-.,r.Ji,„„.r  l,a,l  hr.a.l  ,n„l  kipp.r  a>,-l  a  ,ir,„k  of  t.-a  ;  no 
iiruaktast,  n.,  ti  i,  .-ii,  i  i,„  Hupi,,.,- ;  wt-m  to  hni  at  T  30 

(In  .,„.a>,tim.-,  ,:l,o,,|,.,i  wo,-l  that  he-  ],ad  ,,i,.k,-.i  ,.,,  at  water.-M..) 
S,far,t„n,  J'>l;i  23.-U,.  at  4,  w,nt  rou.,.l  .Afa.k.t  Place,  ijot  a  jol. 
to  carry  >o,„c  la-k.-tn  for  3,1.,  w.-n,  ,.„„..!  to  W.s  wharf,  an.l  L'.,  but 
""tlung  ,lo,„g;  cuMc  hoin..  at  11,  l,a,i  so,,..  l„va.l  aii.l  chf-...  tht-n 
went  out  an.i  got  thm-p-r^ce  ,mv,„  f„„„  ,.  fri,  ,„!  ;  ca,„e  back  home, 
ha.l  a  ,lrink  ot  tea  an,l  s,.„„.  .hv  loa.-t,  w.  „t  to  l,c.|  at  H 

S    In,  r'r'-V    l"''^  ";""■  '"'","•  r  '•  ''"'  ^  ''■■'"'^  ^'''  '-•  ""■■'  "'■"•  'o 
the,    >.,t   ,„  th-  house  the  ,est  of  the  ilav  ;    «v„t  to  1,..,1  at  9 

.y««</.,v,  ./»/;/ •JD.-Ciot  u,,  at  f,,  heu.i  „f  a  .jol,  for  a  few  houn, 
••■'ip  .v„,g  ,i  l«,at,  wa.te,i  f„r  two  hou,^  to  .see  the  „,a-ter.  When  I 
sawh„u  he  ha.  ,.,t  .so,,.,,  one;  ca„.e  ho,„e,l,a<l  .some  l„ea,l  an.l  fat 
f  ..■<  ,„„er  ,   «alke,l  rou,„l  th.  f.wn  until  C  .•.»,.,  can.e  hon,e  again  and 

My,  Jnhj  2(J.-(;ot  up  at  G,  hea„l  tell  of  a  job  g,ave..ligging 

at  ce„.,.te,y,  went  to  see  after  it  at  8,  but  was  ,li...ppoint..l.      Walked 

ound  town  until  12  ;  when  I  ca„,e  hon.e-h.ad  beel.  .-nt  for  to  go  to 

he  ce,,.ete.^-.     Starte.     work  at   I  until  5,  being  told  it  was  for  a  few 

o       ,..4    ^;''",","'"  '"r*-"''"'-      ^^'"R- ^l--*  "-eek.     Two  chairs 
soM  to,  4.-.  f)ii.  to-d.iy  to  n,ake  rmt  up. 

The  s„.ait.s  in  which  this  fan.ily  f-und  it.elf  is  shown  bv  the  fol- 
lowing details  reganling  their  expenditure  and  dietarv.  The  latter 
falls  short  of  the  .standanl  requiren.cnts  by  CO  per  cent  a.  regaixl. 
I.rote,,,,  a.id  0!)  ,,er  cent  as  reganis  energy  value.  ^ 

STATE.MENT    uK    IncoMK    AN..    K.XPIAm.r.u:    FO,t    FoUR    WtEKS. 

.Mm:    liMO 


ls,.>M,- 

.M.iii  i.n..M.ii.loy.-.|  .v  ..pi  f,,r 

three  ,«1,J  ,l..,v,'  w.irki. 
Wife(,...,.nsi.ji,j|  il.nni.t') 

•iift  .        . 

i,..im     .     .     ;     ■ 

Ol.tSin.'^l    liy    Ii.lAliJIi^'    .|.,ilts', 

"lie.-is,  aii.l  uiiiliTi'l.ithi„.j 
l)«ncit 


Hm'I  M.ITI  Kh  _ 

^''■'"'  l...|ii.>t  Iwvfnis'M)— 

I'.iil  liT         .         .  jCii     s  1] 
"11  trust        .         .      0     .'.     Ul) 


Fii..l  aii.l  l.i_.|it  — 
I'.il.l  r..r 
"111  triiHt 


£"  13  IIJ 


.  *:<i    4    .ij 
0     1     Oj 


W.'i.sl.ink'  an.lc 
IViiil  t.)r 
Ui.  trust 

T.iti.lr..,,-- 
I'ui.l  f.-r 
On  tn^t 


0    5    6 


Icsi.ins'  .Miit.'n.il»  — 
.  ill    .J 
.      0     ,) 


.  i;o  0 

.      U     II 


U«iit  ii.it  pai.l . 
iiiii;  »..ek  lUNuniDce 


0    1     0 


1     0    0 
*>     1     4 
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I'URCHASKS    ITKINlJ    KIUST     WkkK 

Friday- -Nil.  Sniiftay  -  N,: 

^.^l■"■?^;.^i^^rr:/;'S,f:!,.Vi!,;!;;  .„  Monday -■■u„u,.„.io..tw.tv,U™,. 

M.  ;  1  Ih.  !<u){»r,  :.'J.l. ;  J  >tone  [••■tatws.  U<l. ;  "  _,       . 

k:!:.  (1.1.   ill  th-  slot  met^r).  J.l    ;  4  II..   l..«f  ,   Tueiday.     J  ../    yn~\..  1,1.  ;  3  tuW  buiir., 

'■■i.;  10  stoni-  cuaN,  U.   .'..I.;    4  ki|.|..r«,  2.1.;  '''■  ■  " ""  "'"'■     '  ''""•■  •'"'"■■  '■'■  '•<1- 

1    II..   a.<ai.,  3<1.  ;    1   w.istiiiin   i«.w.ier,    Id.  ;  Wedneiday.  -  1    II.    >.jap,   •.•JiJ.  ;   3   lUls 

^tl'■k«  for  fu.'l,   M.  :   \.Um  fcr  «a«hiiiK'.  J. I.  ;  '"■"'.  I'l-  :  ■'"'■  t:uit.  '  i  Ih.  j.ini.  .i.l. 

M,»u-li.-.i,  ;.l.  ;  •-'  11..  l.riaJ,  ::■!.  Thursday   -"(it,  trust.    J  II.. ,  h-Me.  2Jii. 

Mkni    of  Mkai..-;  puoviukd  dlrinu  Fih.-t   Wekk 

I  Ur.al,la.st.  |iii,ii.T.  I  T.'«.  «upi»T. 

.  ;  T-a,l  kii.piT",  ,  T.;i      ail  I      .hy  '  T^-a      aii.i      ,lr) 

l.r.'H  I.  bri-a,!.  '  brfa,l  ! 


Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 
Tuesday 


Tfa. 


brfa,|. 

Tea,     kii,|.-rs,  I  l.-a,  one  1,..   -.v.  :  Tea,    bn-ail  ai..l 

l.r.a-l.                       w..rfh  of  fr..,!  iiiarKarilif. 
Il^h»^'^  chip^. 

Tcu,     Kii.;..-ri,    ThrPH  (.eiiii  v-  Tea,   br-.i.i 

^le.iii.                       wi.rtli  ..f  meat  i.,art:ar.  ne, 

'      pjeres     iKiileil  .  ni'.in. 
1      with  tM.tat.tes 

I'-i.    bread    an. 1  J  Tea,    br«a.l    aii.l     I  fa.    I.rfa.t    and    Tea,  brea.l. 
iiiaii;:inii...        :      iiKuvuriue.  inaritariiif. 

T.a,    bread   and    Tea,  3  stale  buns.    T.-a,  bn  ii.l.  Tea,  bread. 


Wedneaiay     ,    Tea,   brea.l   and  I  Tea,3sUlebiiiis.  Tea,   brea.l   an. I 

.i'*"i-                   ■  maii^'ariiie. 

Thursday         .    T.a  and  brea.l.     ;  Tea,        brea.i.  lea,   brea.l   an.l 

i'li'''se.  jam. 

1  .V'way.s  Willi. Hit.  iiiirh,  bill  »illi  «ii^-ar  »li-u  there  «as  any  in  the  h.iuse. 


ll]' 


BUDGET  No.  -2 

.N'lilK.  This  fit  mil  II  is  siifiriivj  fr>fiii  umlfrfrnjiloymnU  r.ithrr  than 
(i-tuiil  unnnploiiwent,  hut  n  imludfU  Unr  as  s/miriny  .omtt  of  the  ffn-ta  „f 
Ihf  fiirinrr  .  ril.) 

The  hoiL-ie  i.s  in  a  jioor  (luartt-r  of  the  town,  but  it  faces  a  large 
ojifii  .sijuare,  anil  is  roomier  and  more  solidly  built  than  the  majority 
ot  workmen's  hou.ses.  The  door  ..i.cns  into  a  square  space,  so  minute 
llKit  it  would  be  ironical  to  call  it  .assage  or  a  liall,  from  which  the 
stiiir.^  lead  up  on  one  side  wliile  th<-  iiving-room  is  on  the  other.  The 
latter  again  opens  into  a  short  passage  with  a  combined  scullery  and 
wiu-h-hoiLse  on  one  s-j.je,  ending  in  a  yard  in  which  a  good-.^ized  sheet 
m.iy  actually  be  hung  out  to  dry  in  tine  weather,  without  flapping 
■igainst  the  walls  if  a  breeze  ri.'^es.  It  is  a  good  hou.-ie  for  the  money, 
five  shilling!*  a  week,  paid  monthly,  but  the  ti-nants  have  lived  here 
many  years,  and  provnl  themselves  so  trustworthy  in  every  respect 
liiat  the  landlord  would  consi.lcr  it  Ixid  jwlicy  to  raise  the  rent  against 
them.  He  is,  moreover,  a  connection  of  theirs  by  marriage,  but 
though  comparatively  well  off  he  never  lielj«  them  in  any  way. 
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DiiiiKf  i- jii>t  f)V<i  wlicn  \vi-  enti-r,  and  lla-  iiitiiilMi>  of  tlie  family 
ai\-  ,ill  III  tin-  liviiig-riHjiii — iiiutti'T  and  ilaugliter,  and  a  boy  and  girl, 
twulvL-  and  ItMi  iv.-jitLtivcly,  tin-  cliildnn  of  the  daugliti-r,  Mrs.  Taylor. 
Mrs.  T.iylur'i  lni«li.ii[d  drunk  and  ganiblif],  and  finally  went  to  America 
without  luT  wIji'u  lliu  tliildrt-ii  wfru  four  and  two.  She  h;iu  lieani 
nothing  of  him  .-inrf  ;  l.ui  ht;  ill-tnult-<l  and  half-^tarvl■<l  hi-r,  and  >lii- 
is  "hetti-r  without  him  llian  with  him."  She  ri-tunicl  to  her  widowftl 
mother,  .Mi>.  Wad.-,  and  the  two  too,.|h,r  tried  to  e.vtiiii  a  small  iJreN- 
making  cu~tom.  For  tlie  liivt  two  year-  a  married  sister  aud  lu-r  family 
lived  with  them,  Imt  later  on  tlii.-  urangement  h.id  to  cea-e,  x*  the 
house  wa.s  overcrowded,  and  Mr-.  Wadi-  and  her  daughter  were  left 
alone  with  th.-  two  childr.ii.  AImjiU  that  time  Mrs.  Wacle's  rheumati.-m 
began  ti)  int.-rfere  with  lier  industiy,  and  it  grew  steadily  woi>e  till 
thi'  whole  of  the  work  f.dl  on  her  daughter.  Shi-  i>  now  eonijiletely 
cripjiled,  and  lies  on  a  couch  in  the  living-room,  as  to  ascend  and 
doceiid  the  narrow  st.iir>  is  imjio-sible.  Her  lilV'  has  lieeii  a  liard  one. 
She  sujiported  an  invalid  husband  for  time  years  before  he  died,  and 
she  brought  iij)  a  large  family,  most  of  whom  are  now  dea<l — often 
Working  till  two  in  the  morning  and  rising  again  at  four — and  toil 
and  privation  have  broken  her.  She  >utlers  incredible  pain,  but  sin- 
is  e.xtreimly  .  h.ery  ;  and  now  the  Old  Age  I'eiision  is  in  sight  if 
she  lives  to  the  -jiring. 

Meanwhile,  a  very  heavy  burden  ilevolves  on  the  daughter.  She 
is  clever,  careful,  and  i  onscientious,  IjuI  h  is  no  techniial  training  in 
ilre.s,-making,  and  her  custoiiiei-s  are  among  tin-  jioor  jH-ople  of  the 
neighlKiurhood.  ]!ut  there  is  a  [liano  in  the  living-room,  a  relic  of  the 
]>almy  days  long  ago,  when  lier  fatlier  w;us  living  and  in  full  work  as 
a  "crack"  painter,  and  liaving  some  skill  she  makes  an  occasional 
sixi)ence  by  giving  a  niusicde.s.soii.  Moreovir,  a  day's  charing  i.s 
accej)ted  when  ilressmaking  is  .-lack,  or  jxissibly  a  ''bit  of  washing"  is 
undertaken  for  a  neighlxjur  that  brings  in  a  fiw  pence.  l'>ut  tliese 
Women,  no  le.-s  than  the  fa-hionabh-  costumi.'re,  have  to  face  deferred 
payments  and  bad  debts.  They  have  to  j.ay  the  rent,  and  ev.n  if 
they  are  positively  starving,  the  money  for  this  is  ]nit  aside.  They 
have  to  bring  up  the  children  resinclahly,  and  they  would  aa  soon 
dream  of  begging  for  tlu-m  in  the  streits  as  for  apjilyiug  for  free 
dinner  or  breakfast  tickets.  .  .  .   XcU'-.-'se  uhli,!,.' 

Again,  just  when  the  times  are  lianlest,  and  c.jal  and  gas  ate  most 
neede-l,  thei-e  is  least  doing.  Mi-s.  Taylor  is  pallid,  jiinchi-d,  and  pn- 
matiirely  old  ;  but  the  v.ry  spirit  of  pluck  and  patience  looks  out  of 
lier  eye.s,  aiiil  she  anil  h.i  mother  have  an  invaluable  gift  of  e.xtracting 
any  spice  of  humour  that  the  situation  may  hold.  They  know  all 
the  ropis  perforce.  Thi-y  know  when'  the  biggest  "ducks"  are  to  l>e 
got  for  a  penny,  and  whne  you  can  sometimes  get  two  for  Ihree-half- 
|>ence.  Tiny  know  that  bob  or  Kilty,  threadbare  jierhap.s,  but  clean, 
neat,  and  hopeful,  is  likely  to  get  a  bigger  "duck"  or  a  larger  penny- 
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worth  of  "  fish-chijis"  than  is  givpti  to  a  growii-up  person.  And  they 
know — wliat  i-  so  ran-  among  the  jior.r — how  to  extract  the  utmost 
value  from  a  jKinnyworth  of  lionet  or  a  iiound  of  lentils,  and  how  to 
make  the  [.ouiul  of  meat  i.urcha.-<e<l  for  Sunilay'-  dinner,  still  the  purf. 
(le  rf'fh^luiwe  on  Tuexlay,  for  llie  same  four  people. 

The  real  ;)iV'  dr  rf'sitUinr-;  however,  is  "lireail  aiul  .-crajie."  The 
l.re.-wl  is  good  and  liome-m.nie,  and  always  the  same  ;  hut  then>  ia  a 
v.-iriity  ,il)..ut  the  scrajie,  which  sometimes  consists  of  liutter,  sometimes 
ot  a  sprinkle  of  sugar,  and  sometimes  of  margarine  or  drij)ping — the 
one  invariaUe  (lualily  heing  the  skimpine.sn.  Vet  the  children  are 
hajijiy  rliiMreii,  keen  at  woik  and  keen  at  j)lay.  Holt  is  in  ex-seventh 
standard  alrea<ly,  a  phenomenal  thing  for  a  Uiy  of  twelve,  and  Kitty  at 
ten  is  only  held  lack  liy  her  age  from  the  sixth  standanl.  They  have,  in 
^liort,  the  ahnormal  preco(  ity  of  the  hal.itually  underfed,  for,"  however 
tliey  may  brave  it  out,  they  could  always  "do  with  more."  And  love 
and  care,  cleaidy  ami  healthy  surroundings,  and  an  ahundance  of  fresh 
air— for,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  Unli  their  mother  ami  their  grand- 
mother aie  thoroughly  up-to-.late— cannot  altogether  make  iij.  for  the 
.shortage  of  nourishing  fot)>l. 

The  ileficiency  of  protein  in  their  dietary  is  42.\  jier  cent,  and  that 
of  energy  value  32  j)er  cent,  mea-ured  liy  standartl  requirement.-. 


Statkmest  ok   Income  and   Ex-  I  Pckcha.ses  ounixo  Wkkk  kndim; 
I'E.NDiTUKE    FoK   Four  Week.s  I  November   18,    191'i 

November  12  to  December  9, 
1910 


.Mr«.  Tajiur  (liressmakini;)! 
IVIi'-it      .... 


ExPtMilTl  RE   - 

¥<Mr\  (U'Clmlini;  l»'VPnii:i-~) 
K'-nt  .... 

KiU'l  aii.l  light 


r'Hli..t  III'  ;i"y  for  chiMnn 
Minilries''' 


Prtday.  -J  lb.  bacon.  4J.1.  ;  fta.  M.  :  Htickn 
f'lr  fuel,    1(1.  ;  cinders,   3,1.  ■    1    st^m.'  Hour 
U.  (».l. 
Satttr(L.y.-2  01.  ye»iit,  M.  ;  j  lb.  te«, 
£3    0    -Jl    ("l-  ;  -  tms  cmclen.Hml  milk,  3'l.  ;  ;)  Iti.  sut-ar, 
0    3    (tj    •*'l-;  nan.  I'l.  ;  1  Ih.  acran-enil  n«H.k  (if  mutton, 
'W.  ;  10  utonc  calH,  U.  3(1.  ;  In.tiiraiicc.  id.  ; 
ts    3    :•    ,  icjiiwr,  1.1.  ;  Ikij-  »  lioots  mnnding,  -J^.  ;  I  Ih. 
oni'iiin.   Id.;    )  Ht(,ne  [xitatiifH,  '.'Jd.  ;   1   11.. 
I  butter,  7Jd. ;  1  11..  c.d,  -jd.  :  J  lli  nee,  i,|. 
i;i    s    cj  I     Sunday.— J  [iiTit  .tkimnicd  milk,  jd. ;  >;a». 
0  111    II    j  Id. 

0    7  111   I     Monday.-  ill.,    i.iap,    3d.:    1    wa.slnnj; 
»a.-liiMi;  mid  cleaniln;  liialennl.i     0     I     7*  fwd'T.   id- :   1  Ihu  starch.   Id.;  l.liie,  j.l,  ; 

f''"tbini; hi;    oJ  '  uas,  Id  :  1  pim  «h(.le  milk,  1  jd.  ;  friiii  lisli 

lnsunini'(>(f'i"r  Mickii)    .  0     I     s    |  and  chiio.  Id   .  rent,  4«. 

0    (Jill    i      Tuetday.     1. as, 'Jd.;  kippers.  1.1. ;  "(lurk' 
0    II    s    j  (II  kind  (If  lil..i(k  puddinK),  Id. 
u    0    i-.J  I     Wednesday  —IJ   ll..   ncraK-en.l  n.-ck  of 
I  nintt'iii.  s,|.  ;  j  ,tone  [lOUtoen,  ijd.  ;  J  oz. 

i.3      3     (.1     '  yeast.   Id.  ;   ;;a.s,   J.l. 

I     Tliuriday.    .se»in;;i-ott..n,  4d. ;  matrhes, 
Jd.  :  stick*  for  fuel.  Id  ;  i  oi.  ahrimpii.  Id.  ; 

I  Ka«,  Id.  ^'  ^ 


n^  done  for 


'  The  income  was  Im.-er  than  usual  this  month,  as  extra  work  wa.s  bei 
C  hriHtnian. 

-  K..r  the  M.trtinmas  fair. 
r..l'J4,'r'''"  '""'  "'""'•"'  '*"'  ■'''■  ■  >"rili"k'  |i|"i  an.l  utarnps,  ijd.  ;   cat.  meat,   Id. 
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MExr  or  Mr.^w 

No 

llr.'.!.fniit. 

Friday 

Tf.'i    ^w;th   i-i^ri- 

il"n»B.|      Miilk 

aii'l        f'u-^'l 

hr-A'l          aiii 

tmttcr. 

Saturday 

Tra  (with   .Tin. 

-if-nswl      iiiilk 

aii'l        su^Ar), 

lir"!'!          BU'l 

l.UttiT. 

Sunday    . 

Tp»  (with   C'on- 

1 

fl-nsed      milk 

1 

aii'l       snjiar). 

iTead          aii.t 

trntKT. 

Monday  . 

T»'a  (with    con- 

ilrn^od      niilU 

an.l        mi(.-ar). 

br<'a.|          and 

biitt.T. 

TuMday  . 

T'a  (with   i-cn- 

i|fn»«l     inilk 

ali'l        sugar). 

bipail         aii  1 

t.UttiT. 

Wsdneiday 

Tf.i  (with   c-i.n- 

'I'-nswl      milk 

anl        Hil);ar), 

brtMd         anti 

taitt.r. 

Thoriday 

7i':i  (with   rnn. 

^•■n.«(i      milk 

1 

anil        Hiigar), 

lin-ail         an.l 

j 

hiitler. 

rXEMPLoYMENT 


IROVIPKD    DCRIN'l    WeKK    ENniNi. 
IMRER     18,     19)0 


I'liiriT. 


Tea. 


."upper. 


'1 '-a,        hacoh.     I'-ft.    (.1     .■!    aii<]     fia,  fiaron,  ririp- I 
hifd.l.  butN-i.  pin.;        and  i 

lr.*i.  I 


T.«,   (!«li    (rod).    T".i,   l.rcad    anil     Ur«»<l  and  itnp- 
\n>l&Un;s,  i.utl'T.  pinK. 


Ti'a.  mast  in'it-    T"-.^,    dread   aii'l    Ci.M  j-itat.  ei.  » 

tun,  Uill.-d  lii|tt<r,     «weet  little    n:eat. 

IH.tat.*»,   rit-H       cake.  .Inppin;,-    and  | 


l",i,  roM  Mieai,    T.-S.    I.rea<l    and     Fried    fish    and 
br.a.l.  Irtitter.  .-h^*,  drippintj  I 

and  biead.  I 


T^a. stewi'dniM'.    Tea,        brea  i,    "Duck,      l.rea<1 
t.in,  iKitatOf...        kippers.  and  dr  ;  pinij. 


T.-a,  mast  iiiut.    T'-.i.    I.f»d   and    Bread  and  nmt- 
loii,  p.iiati.(.s.         butter.  tou^lripp  ng. 


'"a.      potat<Te.s,  ■  Tea.        brea.l.  ,  Breail  and  drip- 
bash,  i     a     i.alfixnny.        piiiK 
w  •   r  t  h        o  t 
tthritiipH. 


'i 


UrnOET  No.  3 

Tlic  C.iiii]il..'ll..»  are  a  Scotch  f.iniily.  Mr.  ("anipUll  came  to  this 
city  to  ixeciit  •  a  font inct,  and  in  April  1010  wa.-*  finally  Jismis.'<ed 
hy  tilt'  (inn  for  whitli  he  hail  worknl  for  17  yiai-s.  It  gavi-  hini  a 
go(Kl  fliar.i.tii',  hut  allff;i(l  that  thviv  was  no  furtiu-r  work  for  him. 
llr  thought  that  his  age,  4<J,  might  have  sonu-thing  to  do  with  it. 
At  tin-  iH'ginning  of  the  hudgit  it  wa^s  two  months  simc  hf  finished 
hi.-  Ia.st  piece  of  work  a.s  engineer  and  hot-water  titter,  and  for  ."(ome 
weeks  he  h.id  expected  daily  io  t«-  set  to  work  again.  Tlien  he  grew 
doulitfiil  and  liogan  liis  si'areh  for  vM,rk  in  Vork,  hut  only  after  two 
months  of  suspense  did  the  liini  give  him  detiiiitily  to  iinderfitand 
tliat  it  could  eiii|iloy  him  no  longer,  and  in  that  two  months  the 
Caniphells  had  come  to  the  .-nd  of  their  Mvings,  .and  h.id  Ixgun  tin- 
process  of  pawning  and  selling.  CampU  11  wa.s  not  in  a  trade  union, 
having  left  it  in  a  time  of  .sl.ai  knc.ss  to  enter  the  employment  of  the 
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firm  which   ha.1  now  twrn.-l  Iumi  a.lrift,  at  .10s.  a  week,  a  waco  1k^1,,w 
th-   -,n...„    rn.o.      H,.  ,,,1   ,.,,„.    h.  can.r  a.   a    ,.I,„nJ.r,   hut   no, 
mly  h,vl  b..  plu„,b..r.  t.K>l.  U-en   long  part.^l  with,  l,ut   he  ha<l   l,^t 
lu>  j.ract.ral  sk.U  ,n  th.  nianyyar,  in  wh.ch  h.-  l,.a,l  don.  oth.-i  work 
A.sf„r  the  savings  of  the  Can,,.l,..Il.,  th.y  w.-re  Muall,  th-   i,.,..rvaU 
Unween   contract,    an.i   th-  n.uv.ng   Iro.n   pla,,v   ,„   ,.la,v   n.j,..a,...ilv, 
.nvolve,!  l.y  th,.  chanater  of  the  n.an'n  po.t,  h..i  n.ach-  that  .nVvaabfo 
.-.en  though  th.  family  had  n-v.T  orscddon,  ••tnaibl.-.l  th,-  doctor.'  Th.y 
were  careful   ccononMcal  Sctch  ,,eo,,le,  and  l,v  d.nt  of  living  n,ainh- 
-n  bread  and  oatnual,  th,,v  n,ade  the  utn.o.,  both  of  th.ir  slender 
^jtv.n^.  and  of  tlu- ^ums  obtained   f,,,-  the.r  poor  household  gods.      IJut 
the  .-1  catue.      They  had   been  actually  starving  for  days  tfore  thev 
appeale,!    to   the    Pan.h,  and   the   I>an..h   reconTn.ended   then   V,  tl, 
(  .0..S   a.s  ..uiK'nor,  self.re.,.eeting  folk.     The  latter  society  gave  then, 
a  small  grant  for  sotne  weeks,  and  the  reconl   of  how  thev  .j.nt  ,t    is 
contained  .n  the  budge,,  wh„h  w.as  kept  under  ,h.  suiKTVi-ion  of  the 
.O.S    vHitor.     At  the  end   of  the  month  CampUu!  who  had   been 
.  pletely  unsurce.-ful  ,„  ge„,ng  „ld  ,lays  whether  from  the  U\^nr 
Uureau  or  by  h„  own  exertions,  got  a  few  week>'  emplovmen,  ,luring 
.-other  man,,  illness.      It  wa,  hanl,  rough  work.  .,uit' ■  unsuitable   (,l 
.  man  of  verv  .dender  build  and  hdow   the  me-iium   height,  but  he 

n  b  1    "t    •  f;","  l''"''"''  ^"''   ^^''^  ^^'"^■■'^  ---iti-facion  fill   ,he  job 

ended,  riiis  enabled  ,hem  to  ,,u!l  rouna  and  pav  u,,  the  rent,  w  th 
which  they  were  remarkably  little  in  .rrean<.'  "And  then.a^'.I.n 
seemnl  no  hope  of  anything  ,.ermanent,  they  shook  the  <lust  of  Vork 

.  n  pbe  1   s  na„ve  city,    ;l vgow,  whe.e  they  had  relatives  who  would 
'lo  their  l«-,-t  to  jiu,  work  in  ,heir  -vay 

.J!;;;?-  ""I^  «r'  ■"  \'"-  '■"'">>•.  •^'■■" '■•»"■'  Mn.  Campl.i1,  a  l.,v,  ami 
t»o  g  iL.     The  boy,  who  was  12  year.  .,ld,  had  begu.i  to  earn  is.  6d. 

Mr.  ,mpl,ell  wa«  a  phenomenally  silent  man,  and  his  wif,,  a  woman 
ol  h.,  own  age,  wa.s  far  from  talkative.  Thev  ha-1  always  U-.n  of  the 
M.penor  skil  ed  arti.san  cW,  u.hI  to  helping  other,  ra.l.r  than 
.king  lor  help  and  the  position  in   whi.  1,   circumstances  ha-1   plac'J 

iem  was  acutely  painful   to  In^th.      Prol^bly  C.O.S.  nlief  ha<i  never 
U  en  more  keenly  or  gratefully  ap,,reciate<l.      The  greater  part  of  the 

lowance,  as  will  I.  ,.een    w.a.  spent  on  /lour,  that  they  mijlit  1.  su 
<.f  bre.vl  ,.,r  tlie  week.      They  were  no,  intimate  wi,h  the  neighK-nirs 
who  probably  never  ku-w  the  extent  to  which   they  were  suffering T; 
else,   though   ,,oor   themselves,    they   Would   have  ofTernl    help        JJnt 

s:;uE"^r;'ti    I-^'-'^-^'-'—  -t--  -j^ctabimy  i^;  mo 
luahd     treet    than    they   ha.l    eNer    l.foie    inhabit*.!,    i«,lated    the 

crowded  neiglibourho(<l. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a^kni  to  write  an  account  of  himself,  proved  more 
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fxpansivf  ihrou^.'!i  thi-  tncilium  of  pi'ii  aii>l  paptr  ih.iri  that  of  Pixjkfn 
won!.-,  aiiii  .some  ixtract-  Iroin  iii<  journal  arc  ctn  l(»-f.l  a.-  a -upplciiiiiit 
to  ihf  I'li'Igil. 

YoiiK,  20/7/1910. 

Having  hail  tin-  laisfortuiio  to  \<c  jaiil  oil  my  work  la.-l  Elaster. 
llirouK'i  ^lackiifs-i  of  traiir,  1  hail,  like  my  iiiifoitiiiiatc  lirotlier  oiit-ot- 
woik-,  to  look  fiscw lifif  for  i-m|iloyiiient  ;  auit  York  i>  a  very 
uiipromiciiig  (listriit,  I  (l.i]ily  i.j,'nt  to  ^ay,  for  one  to  U-  in, 
who  IS  liy  tiaii''  an  rii^'iniir,  at  a  time  of  um  luployment.  This 
I  jirovnl,  Iiaviiig  hittir  ncolli'ctioii>  of  tin  many  ]Hr-i>tfnl  nfu.-als 
that  nut  my  cntriatii'.-*  for  work  inolu'liii};  lalioiirin^;  work  of  any 
(li-criiitioni  wlulf  starching  Vork  to  Us  viry  ixtniniti's.  But  with 
jiriih'  1  may  herr  mention  that,  as  I  hail  always  Imii  a  ranful  ami 
sober  man  while  in  enijiloynuiit,  I  hail  Ken  ahle  to  put  away  a  trith- 
weekly  for  a  rainy  ilay,  wliich  1  am  plea>e<l  to  say  lame  in  very  hamiy 
for  tlie  tir^t  month  of  my  gnat  trial.  The  fust  three  weeks  of  my  "  no 
work '' e.xperienee  was  mostly  >j'ent  in  scanning  tin-  ilitferent  news- 
papers in  the  library,  hoping again>t  hojie  to  see  .-umething  to  whieh  I 
couM  reply,  anil  also  making  strict  inipiiries  as  to  any  work  that  wa.s 
going  on  in  and  arouiul  Vork  ;  also,  meanwliile,  1  was  answering 
advertisements  in  the  York  iVcjis  and  Jleraht,  all  of  which  came  to 
alisolutely  nothing  in  tlie  end.  I  casually  heard  of  tlie  Laljour 
Bureau,  to  which  otliee  1  at  oni  e  went  with  great  hopes  of  work, 
and  entered  my  name  and  address  and  duly  received  my  memUrsliip 
canl,  which  1  had  to  hand  in  at  tlie  othce  every  morning  f^r  the 
clerk's  consi deration  of  any  work  which  may  have  reached  him  hy 
post  or  otherwise.  One  morning,  in  handing  in  my  card  as  u.-iial,  1 
was  comiiletely  dumfounded  to  hear  him  remark  that  I  wa«  U)  call 
only  once  a  month.  Now,  at  this  ]ioint,  1  would  like  any  common- 
sense  people  to  try  and  put  themselvea  in  my  position  when  he  closefl 
the  small  olhce  window  and  left  me  to  my  own  keen  retlections.  1 
turned  away,  and  the  only  remaining  >trength  in  my  body  seemed  to 
completely  forsake  me.  I  staggered  into  the  street  a  completely 
world-foi-sakeii  man,  with  the  wonls  euntiiinally  riii^'ing  in  my  ears — 
"once  a  month.'  However  did  lhes<^  peoph'  think  i  was  going  to 
manage  a  month,  which  seems  to  the  unemployed  six  moiitli>  ?  But 
fate  K-ing  again-t  me,  I  never  did  receive  any  material  lunefit  fri  ni  this 
Bureau,  although  they  were  very  anxious  to  get  nu-  work.  Being  in 
such  a  shattereil  condition  1  went  home  iiuite  unlit  to  do  anything 
further  that  day.  The  next  morning,  King  somewhat  refnshi'd,  1  started 
out  with  jast  a  little  boiled  oatmeal  on  my  stomach,  not  very  much, 
one  would  sav,  to  do  any  hard  work  with,  and  made  for  the  railway 
shojts,  and  then  to  the  goods  station,  where  1  had  the  jileasure  of 
seeing   the   manager,   with   whom    1    pleaded   for   some   work — which 
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rMuIt.-d  in  him  simmiin^'  up  with  ih,  icmark  thit  !,. 
-.rry  iu.I.-.kJ  th.U  I  wa.  tint  tli,-  umi;i;  tvjK.  ,,f  n,aii  ih.  v 
Mich  h.vivy  w„rk.-^  I  only  w,is  a  v,.,v  'l.Kht-lmilt  rh.-q- 
■i.y  gwMoi  l.iili,,^-  in  .„K„,y  cxM.^  ^vhtr,-  I   *„if,ht   w„rk  '  ,„„    , 

."u-t    reinark    her.-   that,  it.  my  .uim,-.   w..r«  iH^iiitiii,.,.   to  .IwMi.ih- 
away,   I    In^caiiie   man-   anxioii.-*   to  ^'t   w„rk,   Uiiij,-    out    froiii     arlv 
>u..riiii,s  until  late  at  night  with  a  .,tonia.:h  ,a..  cu.j.tv  a,,  a  ,u:u,  l„ibl,i;- 
UMl  nt  cour«-  th-  necessary  walking  which  I   h,-ul  to  ,1,,  iM,a,le  ,„v  l-et 
very  >„re.     This  would  raise  a  l,li>ter  ..ver-niKht,  an.'  next  lUMrninK, 
wh.i,  »t,,itinKout  a>,'ain,  the  Ulster  wouM   1..  :>t,  an,l   wouM    l,-  very 
ramful    which   of  curse,  was  a  great  imin-linient  in    mj  lo,-,.niotion 
Hut      struggle,!  l,rav..ly  on  ;   knowing  to,,  well  tlio.s«  .lei-emling  u,K,n 
me  at  home,  I  tried  to  forget  the  awful  gorene.ss  which  I  kmw  wouM 
w.ir  off  through  time,  and  returue.1  home  again  at  night  with  no  hett.r 
sue  •e.s.s       At  hust   the  crisis  came  when  I   Wc-.me  absolutely   ,„.nnile>s 
■  n  awful  hx  to  U:  ni,  and  I  felt  my  position  at  this  peri.,1   more  than 
I   .lid   wh,n    facing  complete  -lestru.'tion    three   times   through   sld,,- 
wr-ck.      I   w;l«  without   work,  „r  iWl   for  the  chiMren.  a  matter  of 
;^reat_ importance    when  it  w.l-  propo^.l   that   I   -houM   try  and  see   if 
ilie  CO..-,.  would  grant  mc  a  little  relief.      This  th.-v  did,"F  am  proi .' 
1.^  say,  without  any  unne,.vs.sary  troul.le,  and   to  th'is  .-..i.u-    I   shal. 
always  he  greatly  indebted  for  their  kin.lne.s.  in  coming  to  mv  re^ue 
-..r  hve   week.   I   w,xs  entirely  depeii-ling  upon   their  liln-ralitv  and 
kin.lnes8  ;   and,  while  receiying  this  muniticent   help,  I   w,a.s  .till   very 
nrich  in  earnest  and  busy  to  find  work,  .so  that   I   wouM   m,t    le  Lm^ 
i    .unleii  to  the  .society's  fuiul.      Having  been  in  ,„rre.sp.,ndence  with 
I  lirm  of  Kngmeer-,  one  morning  a  welcme   letter  ran,,-   for  me  to  no 
w.  1  .arrange  wit.i  the  foreman  to  start  work  at  once.      Haying  n.a.le  the 
neces..ary  arratigemenu   I  wa.  eii.ploye<l  .xs  a  lalK,urer,  and  although 
l.e  I..iy  w  ,mall  I  am  pleas.,!  to  say,  through  being  yery  careful,  I  li.aye 
l«  .u  aM,,  the  sh.,rl   time   I    have  been  emi,loye<l,  to  "p-it   eyerytliing 
-  raiglit  again  at  home,  an.l  I  Mill  l.y,.  in  great  hopes  tliat  son.'.thing 
el.-e  win  turn  ui>  tor  me  wleu  thi.s  work  is  complete.!. 

It  is  y,-ry  interesting  in  many  ca.ses  to  note,  if  a  poon  K-  a  little 
■n  lustrious  at  home,  how  .yerytbing  can  U-  ke,,t  in  working  order 
when  there  ,.,  no  income  cuung  in.  I^.king  back  to  the  first  month 
1  was  .,ut  .;f  einployment,  nothing  of  any  imimrtance  happen.-l  until 
my  httle  .laughter  fell  sick  with  measles,  but  un.Jer  the  care  of  the 
parish  doctor  she  got  <,uite  Well  again.  Ke  or.lei.-d  her  milk  but 
luymg  no  money  to  buy  it  with,  the  chiM  got  bett.  r  in  the  lack  of 
such  luxury  :  Now,  during  Whit  Mon.l.ay  an,!  Tue.^iay,  these  days 
not  Ivmg  suitable  for  one  to  l,.,k  for  ^v.,rk,  I  saw  that  the  children's 
bo.,ts  ■■.■4uin-d   repainng,  so  I   cut  the  upj.ers  otf  some  ol,!   ).,„ots  and 

tll'^v  «/l'r    V'':;'"t'"""  "^  '""'""«  =^"^1'  «K"-1  job  of  them  that 

'•>  «dl  last  them  for  some  time  to  ,;ome  ;  an.l  a-  mv  U,y  sohl  his 

mel.Jeon   f.,r   3d.   I   wa.s  able   to  buy  a  ,,a..l  of  profciot^. "     During 
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)  fUjiport,  on  tln'  whole,  wa.i 
iiiglit,  tin'<l  out  and  tbot-Mjrc 
miikI  sonif  little  item  wanted 
aumev,  wliirli   wa.-^  can.-'ing  u:^ 


this  tiiiie  the  laiulloiil  was  cwntinii.illj-  growling,  when  he  (alleil  fcjr 
till-  ri'iit  and  I  had  iKithiii;,'  tor  hiin,  ,-o  in  dtsj.eration  at  being 
annoy.-d  tlhirliy,  I  to<jk  my  U-t  ^iiit  to  the  pawnhrokers  and  pledged 
it  lor  4s.  an>l  paid  3s.  Cd.  out  of  it  Ir^r  rent,  niiich  again.-it  my  will, 
as  1  could  have  made  it  spin  out  a  gixxl  way  in  food  for  the  children. 
U'lii'n  I  w.xs  m  receipt  of  relief  t'r  ii  the  C.O.S.  we  were  aide  to 
get  along  a  littl.  Utter,  hut  o\i 
lireail  and  tea.  Now,  as  1  g(,t  hi 
with  tramping  about  all  day,  I  al 
attention,  (Jiie  in  particular  being  i    •  i 

aunoyanic-  with  wmoking  very  l>adl\  So,  on  making  a  caieful 
in8])ectioii,  I  fijund  a  coot-<loor  in  the  attic  which  no  doubt  was  for 
cleaning  j.urpo.^s,  an.l  naturally  I  gra~p.-.l  the  idea  at  once  ;  and  after 
■  anfully  ( uvering  the  fireplace  I  to..k  some  water  and  jiouied  it 
through  the  »oot-door,  which  I  am  junud  to  say  had  the  desinii  effect. 
Hut  what  a  nies«  everything  was  in  1  Now,  the  iie.xt  case  Ix'ing  the 
slop-jiail  which  had  Ix'coiue  worn  and  w.aiM  not  hold  water  at  any 
cost,  and  it  being  a  responsible  comniKlily  in  the  household,  I  decided 
to  bring  my  invent;  e  iioweiv  to  a  test  once  nior>\  So,  after  a  careful 
consideration  I  went  out  and  lvgge<i  a  little  Portland  cement  at  a 
new  building  in  Swinegate,  which  I  put  into  the  pail  with  a  little 
water,  until  I  mixi-d  it  into  a  ]i;i.-te,  and  next  morning  it  was  ijuite 
ready  for  iu  usual  diitief,  Ix-ing  set  and  hanl  and  go(),l  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  next  it«-m  whieh  wa.s  causing  some  trouble  at  home, 
not  mentioning  the  blessings  it  got  from  my  wife,  wa.s  the  steam  j)an, 
which  wxs  Very  minh  wurn  and  continually  putting  out  our  bit  of 
tin',  lint  as  this  article  wa.s  made  of  tin  (fUd.  baz.iar}  mid  completely 
burned  away,  1  saw  at  once  that  it  was  londemn.d  for  any  furtlier 
use,  and  until  I  sliall  be  tbie  to  buy  another  one  we  are  cooking 
p-iUtiM-s  ,,r  puddings  in  the  kettle,  can-fully  washing  it  out  when  it  is 
riMpiired  for  breakfast  and  tea. 

'Pile  details  given  below  show  how  very  economical  was  the  dietary 
adoptid.  Vet  the  deticii-ncy  in  protein  was  no  less  than  47  per  cent, 
and  that  in  energy  value  40  (xr  cent. 
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Friday. -I  oz.  (.•«,  1.1.  ti„„A,„     »,  , 

*■  I     Thuriday.-Xil. 

Mknl-  of  Meals  duum;   First  Wkkk  for  which  the 

BUDOET    WAS    KEI'T,   JlsE    1910 


Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday    . 

Monday   . 
Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Tbunday. 


Breikfiut. 


UiniHT. 


Tia,  br.au. 

T'n,  )>r>'.'i.l. 


Tea. 
Tea,  Iirt-a.l. 


Mppn-. 


Tna,  t>r.-a.l,  riiv.  IVa.   |,r..a.|    i.ii,|     |i,v,„i. 
niari^arinp. 

■  •■a,  bre.1,1.  T,.a,  l.rpa^l,  n,-,..  T-a.  br^d. 

T.'a,    bfa.l    ami     IVa,    brnad    aii.l  T.-a,  bii'a.l 
niarKariiiH.              inar>,'urin.-. 

P"rri.lK--.  .Soui,,  br^,|.  T-a.  br.^a,!.  ! 

'''7:.r''r^*i  -""P-  t"-«.l.  r..a.tr„i,l.  '  n,..ad. 


UUDCKT  No.   4 

I>u.M.  i.  a  sundy    i,n,„.st  work.ng-.nan.  wl.o  o.n  turn  In.  J.and.  to 
' "KN    ro.n  ci  ,.dnvn,.-  to  Iiawking  or  ti..l,i  «u,k.  an.l  who  l,a.. 
u.     ..M..,.!   i,o..„   „ll,.   l„„g  together.      lU.t  his  ag— 57-w  a»fain,t 
H.n.  an,l  u  ...  e.ghl  v.-ai.  sn...  h.  la.t  l„ad  reKuIart.n,,I,.y.nen,.   T    m 
■  ceruinly  had  a  .tr.t.h  of  it  -tw..,„y-tive  jvai.  wit'h  o,,.  ...npl     ' 
e      a,i  o    a  hna  of  ,,atnter..      But  at  his  death   Dunn   wa.s  thrown 
"    th.    lahour    n.ark...,  m„co   the   firm  who  t,K,k  ov,    th.-   husine* 
-ugh  continuing  ,0  .,„,,loy  him  o,.,.a..inn..lIy,  did  not  put     i  lo"' 
l.;-.r  pennan.nt  ..a.f.      Hi.s  Uf..   ha.  1...,.  vank      „..  iJt  so    1     a 

.uik  L        n:    '.  ''  '"  "'"'  ^■"'■'■-I"'"'l'"i  to  it,  and  l..ame  a 

">llv-lx.>.     Alter  live  y..a.>,  wanting  to  ri..o  in  tlie  worl.l,  h.-  took  ,1 
>ost  a.,  cirter  to  a   Vork  hak..,-.      'nu-r.  he  oanu^   12..   a  week   "nth 

a  nJ  '  I  '"\";^«  '.V'"'^---'  ^'-••v-l.  ^i'.-  Lis  lathe'r  "drank  all  he 
anpl.  Ho  ..tuck  to  thi.s  j».t  seven  yea..,  I,u,  the  work  w.xs  ..  killing  ' 
H-  ha^l  known  what  it   wa.s  to  come  i„  dog.t.r.1  at    I  l.:,0  ,•«     ^:, 

wi:  'wi  h  hi:::^"^;''*^'''  ""■  r-"  ^  '^^^  ''^  Knare.iH,..ough  .9 ;.: :! 

a«aj)witli   brea.].     Sonietmus  he   fell  a..leep   while  driviL  ,.,„|  i,..  i 
two  or  three  severe  falU      Finally,   he  ..uin.l    a  ,     f  u   d' ^     k 

"■>u.        hen   came  ht-   regular   po>t    of    twenty-tive  yeaix    where  he 
-eraged  2Hs.  a  week,  not   more,  as  he  could    not   do  ' 'g  a'.iM,  g ' 
.<  haM  lor  a  man  with  so  ex.eil.nt  a  ivconl  to  ,  ome  dot-n  t   I,,.,, 
-ae  upon  a.teh  jo.k       „,  eerl.unly  .-  an  u.lept  at  picking  up  w 
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'  Sdiiiotime.--  lis.  in  ;i  week, 


but  tin-  avoi.i^'i'  i';iriLi''l   i-*   very   ^Icii'Ut. 
■iii'l  tlu'ii  tlinu  w.ik>  ii.lliiiig.1t  all,'  h.'  -av".      In  wiiili-r  hf  lix<  workcl 
;il  llic  workli.iu-.-  |,,r  1-.  <M.  .1  .l.iy,  Imt  in  tlu'  sj  ring  aii'l  siiiMTiit-r  it 
i~    natural    Id    li'ipr    I'll    .Sdini'llung  iK'tliT. 

till'  .-pi ing,  fii'l  alijio-t  every  Uav  he  exjuiteil  to  \n:  al«orbeii 
111   tile   ru^h  lit'  naintiiii;  '>i- 


The  liuil;.'et    I'lirnishi'ii 
Ixjlcuig^  til  the  .-priiig, 

in  tile  ru^h  lit'  jiaintiiig  'n-  ticM  wurk.  Ilis  wife  i.-s  a  pale,  ileli,,ate 
wuniaii,  who  dues  not  look  tit  fur  work,  hut  who,  ueverthele.srt,  earns  "Js. 
iir  3:^.  a  Week  liv  going  out  as  wa-shtiwonian  fur  a  day  and  a  half.  His 
son — IT  — i.-,  aji-ofling  to  the  general  v  :  lict,  "a  slacker,''  who  "  won't 
have  regular  work."  He  has  already  given  notice  to  'luite  a  nunilier 
of  employers— the  I.1.-I  w.ts  given  just  a  week  hefore  the  hudget 
elosed  —and  he  is  .still  seeking,  in  a  easual  manner,  for  some  ideal 
The(laiii:hter,  agirlof  l.'i,  is  of  another  make.    She  1  .oks  frail,  hut 

iiore. 


I'l'^t. 

she  is  already  earning  nearly  .'is  a  week,  and  .-"Xpeits  sfjon  to  earn  

The  house  is  dean  and  well  kept,  hut  very  Uare  ;  and  sc.utiny  in  the 
upstair-  rooms  would  reveal  no  olaiiket<< — the  last  wa,s  |iawiied  .some 
time  ago.  But  Mrs.  Dunn  does  her  utiuost  with  the  slender  res(iurce.s 
at  her  dis)iosal,  and  tlioy  say  (|uite  cheerfully  that  tley  might  1h' 
worse  olf.  Certiinly  Dunn  could,  and  sh,,uld,  (lis]iense  with  toKacco  ; 
hut  Mrs.  Dunn  doe.s  not  grudge  it  as  he  never  spe.id.;  a  penny  on 
lieer.      Hesides,  he  can  get  it  mi  trust,  whi.li  must  bo  a  gie.it  temptation  ! 

He  and  his  wife  have  shrewd  tongues,  and  an  huurs[M-nt  in  hearing 
their  caiislie  cniiiiiieiits  on  men  and  things  is  well  worth  while. 
They  are  iieo|)le  who  will  hre.ik,  but  not  bend  ;  brusiiue,  aitive  North 
country  folk,  and  it  i-  an  irony  .if  late  that  their  s,,],  should  1k>  so 
weak  and  characterles — unh-.ss  his  strength  of  character  is  displaviMi 
by  a  very  distiiiii  t.ileiit  for  being  parasitical. 

The  dietary  of  this  family  also  falls  cotisider.ibly  short  of  standard 
reipiireiiieiits,  namely  by  41  jier  cent  a-  regards  protein,  and  by  3(j 
]HT  cent  as  rcijanls  energy  v.ilue. 

St.vtkmknt  ok   Income  and  r,\i>F.N-iiiiriiK   Koii  Four  Wkeks, 
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PCIKIIA>ES    DUHINti     FlItST    WeK.K 


i  <•!..  !■■»,  J'l. :  \  II).  ni«ri,Tinn»,  4.1.  :  -J  'ii,  ■ 
siik-ar,  M  :  j  II..  «.)»i,,  1,1.  ;  j  n,.  rir...  1,1.  ■ 
1  lb.  Mack  i.tiLliiiK',  Id.  ;  nalolii's  j.|.  ■ 
4  Hi.  t.ihac-c';  t>n>t  (with  riuitctiMsl,  vl  <  m 
trust.  .»  nfdHf  rnal,  t«l. 

Saturday.  ■.',/.  fa,  :.l, :  J  ■,{„<,■■  pouto.'s, 
Ijd  ;  4  11..  Mi:ir^-ariii.>.  4'!.;  4  kip-i.-ii.  'jd.  ; 
.'.  hiHidli".  Iln.w.»«i,  Id.  ;  ^  lli.  n.-.',  M.  ■ 
l.larlnnn.  fl.  ;  ^Mnh,  i-l.  \  ii.»la,  jd.  ■  1,1.1.' 
J'l.  ;  1  111.  iii-,it  piHTes.  4.1.  ;  4  «|..nc  .-.als. 
'"1. ;  l»mp  .jil,  M.  :  )  pint  milk,  |.l.  ;  fn..,i 
lislian  1  rHi!«t'..'s,  'J.l.  ;  J  stun,,  i^jtato^s,  jiu 

Sunday. -J  pint  nii:k.  M. 


Monday  -j  .1/.  t^n.  jd. ;  1  Ih.  siit-ar.  ■.•i.l  ■ 
J  .■.t..iie  i«,t«t....s.  |},|.  ;  1  g-M  ni,i|(,  I,  j 
.'J  IK  l.r.H.I,  4.1.  ;  i  kipp..i«,  Id.  ;  )  oz.  toluicrn 
twi,t  (with  iiiatrhf-).  I'd. 

Tuesday,  j  11..  bra*,,.  4,1.  ;  l  kUI  milk, 
id.  ;  tlri-ww-l,  l<l.  ;  4  dtnni'  .-.«!,  «.|.  •  i  ij, 
inar.-anii.'.  4d.  ;  -Jj  lb.  br.a.l,  4.1. 

Wednesday.  )  uton..  i!.,.,r,  lOI. ;  1  ,., 
ya-^l,  i-l.;  2  ••  fl..nri.iii  ,liu-ki,  '  11.1.  ■ 
t/it.arrn  aii.i  tii»icli<.>,  2.1.  ;  I  .-ill  milk   1.1  • 

1  iiT.  tM.  1,1.  ' 

Thursday. -1  lb.  kuw,  2Jd  :  1  .(ill  milk, 
fl.  ;  .S  ../.  clie.'«<>  piorp.,,  M.  ;  (iri'»,K),l.  i,l  • 
1  .!.■.  t.  >,  M.  ;  matcliM,  J.l. 


Mr.ni-  ok  Mkai,,-.^   ru.)Vii>Ei)   muin,;   I'm.vr   Wkkk 


Friday 
Saturday. 

Sunday 
Monday   . 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 


Hr,.«k(,iHt. 


T.'a,    iw-  i.l    ail) 
iiiar^'arin,*. 


T.». 


.■"iippr. 


T,a,    hr.'ad    aii.i 
niarg.iiiii. . 


T.'a,    l.rpad    an. I 
ni.ir^ai  me. 


Ti>a,    l.ri-a.l   and 
mar^artii.'. 


r.'.H.    l.rfwd    aii-l 
marifann''. 

Tna.    I.rri.l    ail  I 
iiiiiri/uriiie. 

T„a,    bread    iiu  I 
I'.ar^rin.'. 


I  .1    |.I.u-k  piij     T.'a,    bi-a.i   an. I  T.a.    brm.l    and 

lin/.        I.i.»,l        ma%,.nii-.  in.irk-arme, 
.111.1  [i!.'tr>:iir.iip 

r-a,     rri~l    t.,|i,     Tea,    kipi  -k,  T,..i,    brea,!    ai,,| 

p..;at..,-s,  bi.-a,l       br.'a.l       an.)  mii,^an;i», 
ai.'t  n,ar>:ariii...       liiarKanne. 

T.'ii.  ni  ,t  piw«,    T.'a,   br«i,l   an. I  In.    l.r..ai|   aa.l 

p,.tat.  «^  nie-        liiai^Tirine.  luariniriiio 
pu.ldinj;. 

T,-a.  p,.ut<il.a»h.   T.a,    bii-a.|    mil  T.-a,    br-a.l    an,l 

iii.ir..iiriii..  fat     (r..n,l»ixl 

'  .l.iwn     fruni 

iMwat  |ii«ci<« 

'  I flit      on 

Satiintay), 

Tra.brawii.l.rHa.lTci.    I.r»a.l     an. I  T  a,    br.  i.l    an,l 

an,l  iiiarM-ann,..       fm   (,e,.  M.m.  fat    (h.-.-  M.  n- 

d»y).  ,l.i,M. 

T..«,      "(l-rman     T.a.    bn-al    and  T.-a.    brfa,|    an,| 

diuks.    breail.         iiiarfrariii.-  liiari;iiriii». 

Tea.       cliH..,,.    T.-a,    brea.l    an.|  T.-a.    br..a<l    an.i 

|,i.,-.-a,  brea.l           iiiarh-arinr.  Tnarnaritii.,         j 


11 


1  Kin.i  ...f  1,1a.  k  |.ii,l,liug,  wei^hiii„.  about  7  ,,z.  m.  h. 


15UI)(iET   Nil,   :^ 

li.ill-,rty  livi-  at  tl...  .■i„l  .,f,-i  j,l,.a..,i„t  .,|,rM  v.inl,  ,i,uii..,l  Cli.-.Mnut 
Court,  ,ifler  th..  tree  that  li,inf~  over  fr,.iii  an  .Mij.iivni  g.-inloii  Ho 
lifw  iK.en  a  robust,  goiMlookiiiK  l^llow,  l,ut  ■  ....^u.nI,tlon  laid  it^  ^ri,. 
nil  him  t*.,nie  ye.in-  .igo,  iiml  "th.-  wuiuI.t  i^  L.^t  li,.  i-ipinnv  .a,,  l„t,j{  ' 
I'inliahly  the  healthy  .-liaracter  of  th.-  rourt,  ami  hi.  hal.it  of  .ittiiiR 
■It  the  ojioti  .h)or  of  Ills  r.iti.ige,  li.i-  .sonu'thiiiK  to  ih>  witli  it.      |!,..«i,l,.., 

however  Iwiiily  ii,,iiri,Hht.|,  li,.  is  not  «,  ),,vllv  noiiri,h,-.l  a^  m.m f  the 

under-eMii.loyeil,   though    thire  aP'  .si.x    ill    the   faniilv,  ami    hi.s  wife', 
work   111   the   ticlds  i*  only  occa^-ioiml.      Ilia  eMaM   .i.niKht.r,  the  one 
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it 
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cliiM  wliii  i<  laniiiif;  .■invlhiiij.',  i-  i-rniin!  gill  at  :\  icmffctiiuipr';'  shop, 
ami  pi'tn  Is.  ;i  «■  ,-k  aii'l  Iht  imal.-,  l»-i<ics  si.raja  of  f<XKl  to 
t.ikf  liumc;  from  tiiiii-  to  tunc,  riiiil  .veil  arlicii-s  iif  clotliing.  They 
il-ii  havi'  9s.  a  wi'ck  cmt-n-lii-f.  Mnrrnvti',  in  any  (.-i-in'iial  stress, 
thry  woul'l  M.iiiftinifs  lie  ablf  t'l  pi  a  iniik  ticket,  nr  a  Iiau'  "f 
I'lial  or  iiiiil'i>  f:oiii  tin-  il.iLrynian  i.l  tlu'  |'ari-h,  ami  Mrs.  Kairi-rty, 
'ow  j,'aiiiit  ami  hag;,'ani,  l>iit  >till  haii'l-onir.  with  rnal  Mack  hair 
anil  an  iniinTious  way  of  wcarii's,'  an  ainiint  -hirk  sliawl,  is  not 
'•  l.ai'kwai'l  in  i-ominj,'  forwanl." 

The  pi'iplpaliility  i^,  no  donlil,  tlial  thry  lu'vcr  sj.n-aii  thi'ir  I'csoiiici'.s 
cvfiilv  thmii^'h  thi-  ui^k,  ImU  liV''  in  .  oiiij.,uativi'  Iii.Miiy  fur  three  or 
four  ilays,  ami  vny  nic;i:,'n'ly  lor  t!  other  tliree.  Hut  in  s|>ite  of 
Mrs.  Itatfi-rty's  chMiu.nt  (U-MTijitioii-  "i  their  harNhij.s,  they  might  Iio 
idir-iihrahly  wor^e  otV,  Kven  s<i,  th>  ir  -iitk-ist'-ner  is  inaih^iuate,  e-xeejit 
when  she  hen-elt  i.<  Imsy  in  tin-  le  '  1-.  Ami  at  .-ueh  tine  -  there  is 
alwav-  the  ])rol]hiii  of  the  hack  reiil  to  face.  The  laii'!!:iiiy  i.-  very 
Iriiient  to  them,  kiiouing  tliat  Hairerly  lias  1  n  a  \cry  ililigent 
workman.  Hut  a>  he  himself  says,  "it  ami  m  le.uson  that  she  pliould 
let  it  !,'o  fir  e\i'i.'  In  ]ioiiit  of  fict,  they  are  alKnit  £'3  U-hind. 
'I'hev  u.--iii  to  w.iik  it  oil'  in  the  snmniei,  when  the  man  "  ])ickHl  up 
his  r-treii^jth  a  hit,"  aiel  went  stonehreakint:.  lint  fir  the  Lvt  two 
vi-ais  he  lias  U-en  ahle  to  do  very  little  hut  "  niind  the  childien" 
while  his  wife  Roes  out. 

Vet  he  was  still  anxioii-.  when  the  luidpt  Wiu-  kept,  |o  recover 
strength  eiioiiK'h  at  le.-ist  t<i  ■  t-oine  of  tie'  lightii  field  work  ;  and  it 
i>  e.Ntreniely  |irohalile  that  some  mnnths  of  pro]ier  treatment,  and  a 
plentiful  ^llpplv  of  nonri-hing  foo.1,  would  to  a  certain  extent  restore 
liim.  Hut  the  ordinary  convalescent  home  would  not  take  him,  and 
a  con.sumiitive  home  is  so  expensive  that  it  isdouhtful  if  any  charitable 
a^'eihv  Would  undertake  his  ca.se,  .since  it  could,  at  hest,  only  "patch 
him  uji  ■ 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  though  the  door  is  wiile  ojieii  m  summer,  he 
>leeps  in  a  small,  crcjwileil  room,  and  the  fooil  is  often  meagre,  and 
alwavs  coarse  and  unapiietising,  not  calculat«l  to  help  poor  Hatferty 
lowaiils  the  new  le.use  of  lile  that  he  vaguely  ho])es  for  still. 

The  living-room  i-  fairly  clean,  hit  very  chaotic,  with  the  two 
vounge-t  children  always  in  evidence.  They  hmk  grimy,  hut  healthy, 
and,  m  spite  of  the  MoimI-.  iiniling  thriats  addris.se<l  to  them  from 
time  to  time  hy  their  mother,  happy  and  fearless.  Italfeity  never 
scolds  them.  I'or  the  n'o>t  ]iait  he  >it.s  silent,  e.' ing  next  to  nothing, 
liis  wife  .sav-,  hut  >eeming  in  a  vague  way  to  enjoy  the  spiiiig  and 
summer  when  they  vi>il  Chestiint  Coiiil.  The  neighliouis  all  like 
hiin,  calling  him  "a  ([uiet,  pi.iceahle  ho-iy.'  Hi^  wife,  too,  is  fairly 
jKipiilar,  although  fioio  time  |o  tunc  "there  are  words,  and  one  thing 
leads  to  another,'  till  the  priHU'tnling  known  an  "playing  steam" 
hegiii>  III  t'hestnut  Court,  and  some  itsident,  who  is  either  nervous  or 
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toiKl  of  melrxlrama,  "go^-s  tor  the  pleerc."     One  i.f  these  perl.-ii.-  r<,ws 
ha."  just  occurred,  ami  Mi's.  Rafferty  is  enileavnuring  to  persuatie  the 
inveiJtigator    lx)th    of    the    magistrate's    liigli    e.-timate    of    her    <,wn 
uiilileniisheil  character  and  the  forlnaranee  -lie  di.si)lave<l  in  tlie  recent 
"dilfcrencc"  l.etw\-,-n   lier>elf  and   Mrs.  Pinnock,  and  of  the  i.teK-ing 
nece&sity  of  a  fulisidy   t^.wai-d.s  tlie  fine  impos.-<l  u[>on   her  f'.r  some 
Miv.neiio:is  unknown  rpa.soii  l,y  the  selfsame  magistrate.     Th^  feeling 
nt   Chestnut  Court,  however,  is  undouliti-lly  with  Mrs.  Hatfertv,  whi>, 
while  incidents  in  >[r.s.  Pinnuek's  life,  which  will  not  l-'ar  investiga- 
tion, are  suhjecl.-l  to  "that    fierce  light  which  Ix-at.^  uj-on  a  cottage" 
and   hotly   condemned,  i.s  pronounewl   unanimously  "a  decent  living 
Woman."      If,  in  a  moment  of  p.xssion,  .she  did  offer  to  "  tear  the  heart 
out  of"  >frs.   Pinnwk,  the  threat,  in   the  ojiininn   of  the  neighl).)iir.s, 
was  not  only  jirovoked,  I.iit  justilietl  l.y  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Pinnook's 
allegation  again.st  her.   .  .  .   The  allegation  N^ing  lepeat.Kl,  the  hearer 
can  only  g  .-p  an<l  agn^e  that  "  it  w.as  not  a   nice  thing  for  one  woman 
to  .say  of  another."     As  for   Ratferty,  he  accept-s  all  hapj.enings  with 
I'Ut   laint   melanelioly  inteieet.      He  is  probably  a  siM^^nt  man,  though 
only  41.      His   life   ha.s  been   hanl.      He   left  school   at    14  an.l  went 
-traight   into  the  brickyarl,  where  he  worke<l   for  about    six    years. 
He   u.sed   to  larry   bricks   for  a  number  of  hours   a    day   tiiat  wenis 
incredible— sometimes  from  .3  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  such  hiavv  work  in 
youth  doubtless  went  far  towanls  undermining  his  ccmstitution.     To 
be  sure,  he  ha<J  fittwl  himself  for  no  lighter  employment      He  w.w  in 
the  fourth  >tar:dard  at  school,  and  i:an  now  read  .and  writ"  very  slowly 
ami   imi>erlectly,   but  .i.s.-ureilly  he   knows  the  meaning  of  toil.      He 
told  us  that   he  h,vl  earned   59.  a  day  at  carrying    bricks    at    Is.   a 
thousand.      For  the  past  few  years,  however,  his" work  had  l^'en  stone- 
breaking.      He  g.ays  that  the  earnings  varied   gieatly,  27.s.  a  week  if 
a  wagon  hapjieneil  to  contain  small  st(mes  that  reiiuire<J  comparatively 
little  breaking,  but  averaging  nearer  21s.      He  stuck   to  the  eiuph.y- 
meut,   however,  beciaus*',  when   forced   to  break   lime   through   illness, 
he  culd  always  return  to  it.     He  could  crawl  out  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  heap  of  stones  that  .«tood   waiting  for  him,   and   work   at   them 
-lowly  and  iiainfully,  to  some  extent  niaki-ig  up  for  want  of  strength 
by  kna.k  an<l  knowledge  of  the  cleavage.   .   .   .   Rut  finallv  h.- stopj^^l 
work  with  a  severe  hiemorrliage  fmm  the  lungs  and  though  at  first  ho 
looked  forwanl  to  going  Kack   in   the  spring,  two  veai-  have   |«issed, 
and,  as  hi.s  wife  said  rather  wistfully,  he   is  •-till  going  back."      liut 
he  lingers  on,  and   the  Cuardians,   in  consideration   of  hi-   years    of 
faithful  toil,  do  the  l>est  they  can  for  him  and  hi.s. 

If  Mrs.  Ralleriy  had   regular  work   -say  1 2>.  a  week  coming  in- 
the  problem  of  this  family  would  n-ally  1«  solv.il,  and  aeconlint;  to  the 
parish  doetnr   it   is  quite   iH,s.sible  that   Ratferty,  with  plenlvof  milk 
and  eggr,  and  the  small  luxuries  that  such  .an   alldition   to  the   family 
exchecpier  would  pro.uri',  might  even  now  pull  round,  and  for  a  iim,-, 


I, 

■if 


I  ill 


i  If 
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at   "'■^-'.  '■'•'=f;me  s-lf-supportin^,-.     Rut   th.T.-  i,   no  pro.,„.ct  ..f  ,his 

ot  v,ork.  Sh.-  l,a..  no  -k,  I,-!  .„,:u,,at>n„  in  her  hands,  ami  the  field 
uork  roun.l  Wk  ,rn-^.Mlar  ,.t  the  1..,,  ha*  Won.c  more  irre^ilar 
Hjn.e  th..  use  of  fn.h  n.aohinery  U-  hnn.r^.  An.i,  to  tell  th,-  inuh, 
th,.  kaffert.,-.  hav..  almost  given  up  striving  after  sonuthiu;,.  U-tter 
ai.'l,  m  a  kin-l  ot  fataii.ni,  arcpt  the  davs  ,x,  thev  ron.e 

In  spue  .,f  th.  fact  that  tlii-  fannly  ha-l  nearly  -v.rv  .lava  "  ta^te  " 
nf  rneat  or   fish    for  d.nn.r,  th,-  .ii.t,  n,easur,.,i   hy  stan,lar,l   renu.r... 

"u"S  vat!"'"'     ■■  ''^  '""  "'"'   "  ''^•"""  ^"'^   ■'>•  '■'  I-  -'■'  ■" 


Statemf.nt  ok   Incomk  am.  Kx-    I-rarHAsKs   nnuNr,   kirst  Wfek 

rEVI.ITLHK     F<.R     FolK     WkEKS, 

Jl'I.Y    i;)10  '       r'ri.'ay-     IJ   ►l-.ri.-  fl.mr.   ln.  4M.  ;  i  (,. 

'"'";",  '■'■  •  ■'  I-'-   '-"X»r,  TA.i.  ;  i  II,.  tra.  4,1    ■  l  u, 

flMt-ln.,rrolinf  (111.  a  «■(...)()  j;]     I,;      «        r,,ll.;-    ^.1     ■    1    o.    ..:....     ..*.    .    -        '    \.'    «.'."■ 

I)o'i>.'hlfi(j«.  (I  np.-k)     .  II  |,. 

'•'""1         ■■...(10 


■tl,.,,  3,1.  :  I  II..  ».:;.,;.''.M.  ;3.«n,l|,;,*i,|.-. 
J  -•n.-  i..,ut„.,..  T.l.  :  I  Ih.  riiari.-«nni..  M.  ; 
lirfwi,.,!,  1,1.  ;  1  t,n  i.Mlk.  :,]. 

,  Saturday.-  4  II,.  i„ic,,.,  p,,,.,.,,  3,1   •  1  ih 

f.'  Ij    ,;      I'rawn.    IJd.  ;    j  lb.    nimii   lj.,,r,  in.  ;   j  lb.' 
Kxir.vniTrnc-  '' "'    ^l- 

H,-rit(fo„rw,...ko  ,1    ,,'  Monday.  -  Nil. 

KU.-I  .n.l  L.Khl                                   ni"  Tll«»dfy-,      '•■■■Ini.r....,-.  lid.;2  1b.M,. 
Halanr,.  in  |„„  I  1    .'                          0     2     ^J  Wodll9«d.ly.     j     lb.     liver,    -.'.i.  ;     J     11,, 
^,,  ,,,     ^.    j  Thursday.-  J  lb.  !r,-ail,>,  i,|. 
1  .M,.iirv  rerrn,,,!,,,,  tl„.  ,ln  1 1„.  |„„iK..t  |..,,o.l  rl„«,,i, 

Meni-  ok  Mkai.s  provided  iiniiNK  F1H8T  Week 


Hf:ikf:isl. 


I  'iiiN,  r. 


'niip.r. 


Ij    .'I 


'  Frlil,iy 
I 
Saturday 

I 

I 

:  Sunday    . 

I 
Monday    . 

I 

Tuesday  . 

Wednesday 

Thurfd,iy 


i-k-.     1. 


■Irii.i.iii-. 


Hrawi,.      |,r„u,l 
ri,ll,.„. 


■  iMiiik  ,,f  fii. 
an  I  bite  ..I 
lir'-ad. '■  j 


i'H    (VMth    ,■   1,.  Iijl, 

■!-ii.v,i   niiiki.  |,.,tati,,  .. 
!'r-,i,l       a,|,| 
rnar^'anin'. 

T,  »   (wilh    r,iM-  Ha,,,,        pj,. 

•I,'i,.,.l    uiilkl,  i„.l.ito»,». 
bifa.i       ami 
iiiaru'ariii,'. 

'^■il..,!"'l"',„rT;'     "'""''       ' '■    Tm,   breai   a,„l    Tea,  rolT,... 

lMi>„,     innk).  Ml-,  |«,!,,t,„.,.        „iar^-:iMii-. 

i,r,-;i,l      an,] 

(itar^'arin,*. 

'"-■"l       an, I  (i.-r  fr,.iii  .Sini. 

inartfarin,'.  'laj ).  [.duIih-. 

tea,    !,r.-.,|    ,,,..1  r,,i,       ne.'kH,    T.'a.       brai,  ,1 

''''M'li'U-  pi'latws.                Iir.'a,|. 

T.a,    |.rea,|    aril  Livr,      ,„„,„»,     Th..    br..,vi    i.n.l 

"""■>■""""■■  br,a,|.                       iii.ir.Miiii... 

""■•■'■I,         arnl  Hr.„l  .,.,,1   ma,      r„(t,....         I  r,.a,| 

'"*••!"■  tarn.,'.                      an. I  lr,-a,l„. 
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HLMXiKT  No.  « 

Tl„.  M-irt,n.s  l».lo„K  to  th,-  h.-st  ty,,.-  .,f  w.„k,ng  ,,..o,,l..      Tl,.v  liv.- 
|n  .M  .,,   t  ,..  ,.,y,  an,l  ,1„.  ho,i«e  u  ,  h.-a,.  .t\h.  rent-  i  6 

Mart.n  ,,  40   ,,,,1   a  g,«.l  .l.al  ,r.,ul,lr,l  with  rh.un.atisn,.  .hou.h 

y  am,  nil  .t  l.iik.l  llir.-,.  y-ai>.  ago.  H..  then,  after  alK,ut  mx  n,..ntl,,  „( 
'..Hn,,,I,,v,a..n,,Kot  work  fur ,  ,ght  niunths,h„t  it  w,as  nM-r.K  , .  n  ,.  ' 
ar.i  ,.  l,.f,  at  th-  ch..  of  a  ,ontra.,t.  That  «.a>  ,„  .I„ne  iVoM  i?" 
wh.ch  ,i„„.  he  ha.  only  work.,!  about  ,..„  uZh^Zil!^  :T 
.lU..r.-nt  ..,n,,loyers-if  w  .-xo,.  occa.,onal  .lavs  o  gan  1^  ^h'h 
1-  proour...  through  the  g.KKlwill  of  a„  ol,i  fru.„,l  who  is  a  g  ,^,,;  '' 
It  n,u-  1„.  r..„K.n.x.n.,l  that  he  wan  4.",  when  h,s  em,.hn' r.  a  .'l 
au.i  al>fj  that  his  tnuie  has  l,een  extrcnielv  <Ii,L-  "'""-^"^  ''"'". 

...'■u>tnou.  honest,  .un.ua,,  and  M^aX':^,^';^':.^ 
a..rfon  an.l  ,„f,.rior  work„,en  Bon.etin.es  stej,  in  lifo  hhn  He 
■  an  neither  advertise  hin.self  nor  his  nece^itv  \nd  Ihu  T  ,  . 
arivTii  II,. il-  if  i.  .  .r      1        ,         musMiy.      Ami  While  he  won  d 

a".e,,t«oik,f,t  were  offered  to  hl.n  in  the  heart  of  a  vohani.  re.n„n 
ad  when  flung  to  the  ground  hy  an  earth,,„ake  shook,  nion' ly  p  k 
Inirisell  „,,  and  I,egin  again,  he  ha.s  no  very  keen  /?a,r  To  1,.'  i 
aptitude  ,br  getting  hold  of  something.  Z^Z^l  X  J:::!^ 
-  ti  1  tluiu  out   111  the  morning  in  a  des,.rt  islan.I    will  .  ,  "°' "  - 

.;..u  .Id  ten  you  they  ..wgi^  .■gujwoik  :r  th:::z;^i,:; 

th.re    are  others,    as   .-..nipetent   and    frequently  more    reliahle    C 

:::2  «s^  "-"'>. -'■:'-/'-nsou,eiy^f...r  l:  Cm!:;;^^^  t; 

-annot  hnd.  Mi^.  Martin  is  very  thin  and  eareworn  She  woul  1  }5 
...he  doctor',  hands,  hut  they  eannot  affoH  ,„  .,11  in  a  private  dto^ 

•Uro.>H\.      These  are  brought  .„  by  the  girl  and  boy,  ag,J  18  and     7 
"hn  earn   resj.,rtivelv  8s.  and   f,s.     Thev  are  '' Ju.i  rhu  ' 

'--•  ■  Bu,  tiiey  have  ,he  look  of  i;:^.,"^^^:;:^,  ^  v z  :;z 

.  I  auction.  l.,r  there  cm  \^  no  doubt  that  the  family  is,  at  present 
...  er-noi,rished  to  an  a,,,,alling  degree.  Careful  washing  and  rS 
.nay  pre,serve  an  aj.pearance  of  well-being,  but  the  white  facL  and 
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lihi'k  sh.i'ldw^  iin'lfr  tln'  t  v.  s  of  tin-  childri'ii,  tin'  frt'iiiuMit  heart  attarka 
<if  thr  iiiutlier,  till-  iiicri-a-ing  txh.iu-'tioii  uf  Martin  liiiii«i-lf  when  lit- 
n^turns  trim  las  v  liii  tramp.s  al'ti-r  wurk,  t'jU  a  (iitfLTiTit  ntory.  Tlie 
family  wnuM  >iitrir  Ic-w  if  tlu'v  liail  not  \*-fn  \im^\  to  a  liiwh  standard 
of  c-oiufort.  Ar<  it  if",  the  iliaiices  are  'liat  unle.ss  Martin  wjciirpif  rejjular 
work,  even  jniorly  juid,  one  of  tlieiii  will  break  down  completely- 
very  prolialily  a  hreadwinner,  and  no  res])citable  record  can  save  them 
from  llie  abyss  of  destitution. 

Ft  iiiav  1m>  a-ked,  of  coursi',  why,  under  tlic  cinumstanci  ■<,  they  ilo 
not  move  into  a  smaller  hou~c.  To  this,  the  only  answer  is  that  the 
pre-eut  hoii-e  is  fully  occupii><i,  twi  be  Irooms  being  neede<i  for  the  tioy 
and  girl,  while  the  good  air  and  pleasimt  neiglilK)urhofxl  outweigh  any 
po*<il)le  >aviiig  that  might  lie  elfi-cted  in  rent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nowhere  in  the  city  would  they  1m'  likely  to  get  the  accommiKlation, 
whi<h  thi'y  with  their  prps«'nt  staiidanl  of  living,  would  consider 
absolutely  neie.s>;iry,  for  less  rent. 

CiTtainly  a  more  enterprising  louple  iiiight  alreaily  have  turned 
till'  drawingroom  into  a  Ited-sitting  moiu  ancl  let  it  to  a  hxlger, 
unfurnished,  for  the  outlay  on  furniture  would  have  been  <iilite  beyond 
their  means.  This  would  have  meant  perhajis,  j)rovide<l  the  lo<tger 
were  honest,  another  two  shillings  a  week.  It  would  al.so  have 
advertl''>'<l  the  ](overty  they  have  trii-d  to  hide,  and  revolutionised 
their  whole  manner  of  living.  Or  if,  (m  the  other  hand,  they  hail 
boardisl  the  l(«lger,  the  ten  shillings  a  week  inclusive  f(»r  board  and 
lodging,  which  is  all  they  could  have  lioped  for — jiossibly  less  if  he 
shari'l  the  room  of  the  boy, — would  have  been  so  largely  swallowiil  u]i 
liy  his  keep  that  the  proht  would  hanlly  In?  greater  than  if  he  lx)anJe<l 
himstdf. 

No  doubt  if,  at  the  beginning  of  Martin's  unemployment,  they 
ooiiM  have  known  how  long  it  would  hist,  some  such  .siheme  would 
have  been  determiiu'd  upon.  But  every  day  they  have  Ix-en  hoping 
that  he  would  find  something,  and  the  fact  that  he  ha.s  worked  from 
time  to  time,at  temjiorary  emjiloyment,  has  kept  them  from  giving  up 
hope.  The  wonder  surely  is  not  that  they  have  failed  to  adopt  other 
methods  of  coping  with  their  ditficultie*,  but  that  after  two  years 
of  harl.^hip  and  an.xiety,  with  their  .savings  long  since  exhausted, 
they  arc  still,  though  with  failing  strength,  hoMing  their  own. 

It  is  probable  that  their  dietary  has  for  a  consiilerable  time  been 
much  b»dow  standanl  renuirements.  For  the  four  weeks  coveri-d  by 
our  returns  it  fidl  below  them  by  67  per  cent  in  protein  and  by  62 
per  cent  iu  energy  v.ilue. 
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Statkmkst  of  I^•coM^•  ANn  E.\rKNr>irrRE  for  Forn  Wkkkh, 
March   1910 

Exi'KNDITt  Ri: 
y^nnl   (uiclii'lirm    l>«\  .Ta/H^>    .     ii    I-.   10 

It.T.t- 

Tvi.)  n-^ks  jifti'l        .£0  11     n 
Two  Mxfkft  Ml  ntr>«ro     0  11     i) 

1  2  0 

ln-iir«nc"(niii' shiUins  a  »«ek)  0  4  1) 

r-als  nn'i  oil                                 .  n  «  0 

Nal. 0  1  0 


IS'  <iMK  — 

Man  (iin»Tiii.r(>M)  faniwl  T-r 

.■■!!in>w           .         .         .         . 
I>aii*ftit*r  (ff»iir  wi-fki  at  Ss.)    . 
Sort  if'Hir  WM*.k«  at  J11.) 

(im 

Iii'li.il 

tn     .-.     0 

1  r:   0 ' 
1    0   0 

0    0    rtj 
0  13     4  j 

1:3  11    \'> 

rL-lU-HASK>     IiL'RIXti     Fm.->T    WkF.K 

Friday. -I  It),  rhops  (frnzm  iii««t),  '-1.  Td.  ;  1   »t'in"  [lotMli")    M 

Saturday.  "1  »K.nB  Hour,  1».  lud.  ;  ya-t,  co«l».  Is.  .',.1. 
M.  .  3  It),  -iivar.  7^.1  ;  )  11).  tea.  lixl.  ;  1  II).  Sunday.  -Nil. 
Ii)it!i>r.  IM  ;  1  II)  Hf)«|),  3.1.  ;  1  It),  nrr,  S.l.  :  Monday.  Nil. 
:■■  It)  iH-ef  (frDj.n),  1«.  I'xl,  ;  1  lt>.  taron,  I'd.  ;  Tueiday.  Nil. 
i  Id.  ChfahiD'  rtii^w,  4J<1.  :  t   piiit.t  milk,  ;      Wednaiday.     Nil. 

I     Thuriday. -Nil. 

>[KNr  OF  NfKAi.-i  I'RoviiiEn  nniiNO  Fir.^t  Wefk 

Bn-akfant. 


£3  11   111 

ln*'ir«lir^.    ]•*.; 


Dinnfr. 


Tra. 


8npi)er. 


Friday 
Saturday. 
Sunday 
Monday 

Tnesday  . 

Wednesday 

Ttaunday. 


Tea.   t.i>ar|   ui)  I  T,a,        bri-ad,  !.•«.   t)r<'».|  ami    T'-a.    hr>*l   an<l 

•)iittiT.                    chi-fHe.  butUT.                    biittur. 

Tpa.    Lr-a.!   and  Clii.pii,  i«)Ut.)f»,  T.'a,   t)r.'a'i  .mil    T^a.        brpail. 

tiUtt>-r.                     brna-l.  l)iitt>'r.                    .Ii.-e'.e. 

Tea,   brcail   an<l  Ilwf,    i.ot.ito»ii.  T>'a,   br^a.!  .iml    Ilfinaindcr       „t 

I'l'tl".                     nre  pudding'.  buttir,                     rice  piiil<liiii;. 

Ti-a.        bread.  T.a,           }>ei-t,  Tn.   bnad  and    Tea,        brea.l, 

l^i'on.                     pDtatoex.  butler.                    rlieene. 
l)fa.| 

T.a.   breail   aii'l  Be.f,     potatoeii,  Tea.    breail  and    Tea.   bn«d   an<l 

bulttr.                    brea.1.  Iiutter.                    lam. 

Tea,        briad,  Iteef.     puutow,  T.a,   bread  and    Tea,        breail, 

t)«<'"n.                     breaii  butter.                    cheese. 

Tea,   bread    nii  1  Ilaron,  potatoes.  Tea,    tireail  and    Tea,    l)read   ami 

butter.                    br>-«<l  Ixitter.              |     jam. 


BL'IXJET  No.  7 

Thi?  LovelU  live  in  the  last  liou.se  of  Taiint'rV  yard,  on  llio  rijjht 
hand.  It  i.s  a  fairly  siiaciouii  yani,  which  would  contain  half  a  dozen 
cottages  quite  comfortably,  but  which,  when  crowdt^l  with  twenty, 
look.*  disconsolate  and  stjualid,  in  ^jiite  of  the  acjihalt  iiavenient  that 
ha.1  just  Ixen  laid  down,  in  deference  to  the  sanitary  inspector's 
|>rejudice  against  standing  puddles.  The  reform,  needle.ss  to  say,  i." 
most  unjMipular  among  the  children  of  the  yanl,  to  whom  thote 
|iii(|ilhs,  after  a  heavy  rain,  represented  a  seaside  holiday.  Now  the 
more  piitorj)ri»ing  youngsters  travel  fartlier  afield  in  cjuest  of  adventun', 
M  lie  chas.-"!  or  shouted  after  l)y  their  mothers,  with  the  threat  of  "  a 
braying";  while  the  leas  enterprising  merely  contemplate  the  rain 
[lensively,  a>  if  it  were  an  outworn  illusion.  Toys  are  not  plentiful  in 
Tanner's  ynni,  and  perhap-s,  to  realise  the  difference  which  the  absence 
of  (.  mere  puddle  may  make  to  3  child,  one  would   liave   to  be  a 
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til.  miIh  r  •il'  til.-  -tinrl  >.|,  wlio-'r  .lortor  tor!.ii|.-'  l.rilKi-,  or  .1  Stm-k 
Kxi  li.iii;,'!'  iri.rrhniii  wlj.i  i-  net  ;ill'im.il  to  spcciil.-itf.  Tin-  ,i»]iha!t 
iii.iy  1m-  Ijf.iltliy,  Ipiit  It  1-  ila-illy  .lull  I 

Till.    I/ivrll   cliiMi..!!,  oil    tin-    wii'.l..,    .in-   livclii-r    tli.iii    s •    ..f 

l!i.ir  I  om]i,ini.)iis,  -in.e  tli..y  iio-i-i's.-  various  ol<l  toy;*,  a  l.iin.- 
l.altl.-ion-  mill  .-liutlleco.k  with  one  fi'.itluT,  .i  r.if,'  iloll,  ami  a  railwav 
tram  thai  >.•!  iii~  t.j  have  Wi  ii  in  a  (,'n  it  many  nilli-ioti>.  Tliiif  arc 
only  f.iiir  .liiMrcti,  hut,  ^^  aUvay-  hapi.-iis  in  a  ^niall  irfowilcil 
kitcli.ti,  tiny  pr.«liiie  tin-  rtfi-.t  of  at  1.  i-t  half  a  dnrvu,  .a^  they  ore*"]! 
or  waii'lir  aiii:I.-s-ly  rotjinl  thi.  kjoiii.  Wln-n  the  visitor  itilirs 
Mr.  Lov.U  is  iiiitiiing  them,  while  his  wife  is  out  at  work,  ami  he 
pnks  u|.  one  of  thetii  from  the  floor  aii.i  hoMs  her  in  his  arms  to 
-eiiiie  innet.  He  is  asli(,'htly  huilt  tiiaii  of  33,  uho  hx.k.s  a.s  if  even 
ihi'  weii;ht  of  til,,  tw.i-year  chiM  tite.l  him,  and  a.-  he  sp<.aks  his 
voici.  hetrays  his  weakti.-.sa.  Hesulfer-  Irotii  a  e.iMijiIiration  of  <hseases 
.as  he  say-,  «iih.iut  -'.u-  iiri.le  of  many  itivaliiis  -lie  is  t...i  (lei)r..>.st..l 
for  jiride.  I^rta.l-ji.  .i.-oninj,',  ,aj*thin.a,  liron.hitis,  we  for>;.  I  the  rest! 
Still  he  .l()i>sa.|,iy's  work  whenever  hi.  ean  jjet  it,  e.arniiif,'  3s.  or  4.s.  a 
week  with  his  hroth.r  in-law,  a  coal  niei,  hai.t,  whom  la-  helps  in  the 
yanl,  and  wIkw-  lulls  he  writi-s  out.  It  is  just  jiosnihle  that  a  lipht 
re^'ular  emi)I()ym.nt  th.it  t(wk  him  a  go<Ki  deal  into  the  open  air 
might  make  a  efimjiaiitively  strong  man  of  him,  Imt  at  ].res(.iit  he  is 
too  ill-iiourishi-il  to  hav.   ,i  fair  i  hance. 

He  hai^  U-eti  an  e.\.-elietit  wot  kman,  an'l  was  sixteen  years  with  the 
tirm  he  lett  thr.ugh  had-jioisoning.  For  eight  niontlis  he  got  eonij.eiisi- 
tion  at  the  r.ite  of  1 6s.  a  week,  and  when  that  wa.s  diseontn<ui-.i  he 
hecami-  a  i-aretaker  f.ir  a  few  nionth.s.  Hut  th.-  wage  was  go  small 
that  h(-  iiLvle  the  fat.i!  llninler  of  returning  to  his  old  em))loyment. 
The  le.ad- poisoning  set  in  once  more,  and  now,  not  only  are  liis 
hands  so  di~alile(l  that  he  can  never  work  ripi.lly  again,  hut  oft.-n 
enough,  as  his  wif.-  s,ays,  he  "  lix)ks  liki-  death." 

But  his  wife  h.is  gone  out  to  work  hravely  .is  often  ^s  work  could 
be  found,  sometime.s  two  days  a  weik,  .someti"ies  three,  .sometimes  four. 
Ten  shillings  in  a  week,  howt-ver.  being  the  utmost  she  has  ever  earned. 
To  1h.  sure,  she  occasionally  brings  hack  fragnienta  of  fo<xl  from  her 
employ(.rs,and  r-lations  only  a  little  letter  olf  than  them.selves  help  from 
time  to  time  with  a  sixpence,  hut,  as  the-  Lovells  say  wearily,  "  it's  not 
living,  it's  existing." 

They  dr.-.ad  ajiplying  to  the  lioatii, knowing  that  they  would  juohahly 
lie  told  to  "come  insi.le."  An<i  while  they  can  keep  a  rcHif  over  their 
hea<ia  they  ari-  deterniint>d  not  to  do  this,  the  gnm  fact  U-ing  that  I»vell 
h.as  hegun  to  contemplate  death  as  anything  hut  a  remote  contingency 
— unl>.«s  conditi'.ns  iiiMirove-  and  want.s,  if  he  dit-s,  to  die  at  home. 

Till'  children  looh.  healthy  and  clean,  "too  clean,"  as  the 
iM'ighhours  say,  "  to  get  meals  given  at  sch.i.il."  These  have  never 
K-en  oir  red,  an. I   Mi-s.  I.ovell   h,i.s   never  askoil    for   them.      The   rosy 
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t'i.v  .,f  tl,...  httl..  ^,,1  who  Mt.  nn  l.er  lah.r-  kn.-e -},.■  haa  gr,.w,. 
tircl  nf  ManhMK,  ami  .unk  -iown  ni,,,,.  a  I.ar.|.  un.  „mlort;.l.l,.  .li.ur- 
..  a  elranw.'  ...ntrw  to  hi.  ha^Kani  tac.-.  l'r,Kal,lv  th.^v  .,„Kht  not  m 
I-  to^,^th.r  hut  th,  rt-  is  no  on-  -1...  «„h  whon,  u,  I.av,  th.-  ,  hi!,]r,n 
whi  ..  Mrs.  I>,v..ll  «ork-,  without  a  f. .  .,{  6.1.  that  can  ill  U-  ■ ,  ar.,i 
A.„l  Ih,.  t.vk  n>ak...  lovoll  f.el  thu  h.-  .,  o.  «„„,.  „„,  ..,.,.„  w,,,.,  ho 
.^not  workM.K.  .M..-inwhil,.,,iM  '  y -lay,  u  Won,..,  „.or..  .lifficult 
f<;r  huM  to  go  far  af.ld  in  »..aRi.  of  ,.M  jol..  An.l,  thou.-h  >ol,er 
n..L>c,..nt.o,H  ,nulH^-..nt,  an,l  ,.,>nclual,  he  hu.  no  ••  ,,u.,h  "  al..ut  him' 
Motvover,  .n  h..  U..t  -lays,  h.-  co„l,l  not  hav.  .lone  heavy  work.  Uh 
Uth.r  au.l  niother  innh  ,1.,-.|  wl,.,.  he  wa.  a  youn«  ^hil.l,  an,l  he 
■  onie:)  of  a  li.licAte  ..t(K:k. 

AltoKeth-r  the  outlook  i«  profoundly  nulamholv.      L.voll  cannot 

recover  his  normal  health  ,.n  the  ,liet   he  get.-,  .u„l   with  aU.iit    li'*.  a 

week  coi.mig   in  f,o,n  the  con.hiti.  <1  eaniin^r-  "f  '..M,..elf  an.l    hi.,  wife 

am    the   rent  2s   9d.,  no  great  M„,,rove>Men.    m   ,he  men,,  is  ,K.^ihle' 

f  hi.s  w.le.s  work  were  regular  they  co„ld  "cut  their  cat  acconling  to 

heir  cloth      :    hut  from  week   ,o  week  she    never    knows  on  how  „l,y 

days  sh-  m.ay  he  e,„,,loy,^i.      lVrbi,,s,  however,  Ix^vell's  worst  enemy  i- 

h.s  o«  ,.  ...veterate  self-re.,*ct.      If  he  h.a.1  gone  the  round  of  charitable 

..'.■.,cm.s  .hiring  the  la.t  few   months,  a.s  a.*iduo,.sly  a«   he   ha.  gone 

I..-  round  of  po^-il,l,.  eni,,loye.H,  he  might  have  In^come  a  moral  wreck 

Imt  the  chances  are  that  h.-  would  have  U-en  stronger  i.hysioilly 

t  is  not  due  to  lack  of  economy  that  this  fa.uilv  is  the  wor.t  Ld 
ol  the  eigh,  here  cousidercJ.  Their  diet  fell  short  of  standard  re.niire- 
■"-•i.ts  hy  (.:»  J,,  r  cent  in  protein  and  tJl   j.er  cent  in  energy  value. 

SfATEMK.NT    OK     InVOMK    A.Nl.    Ks-     I'lU.  HA.SE.S    DCRI.N.i     F1R.ST     WeFK 
I'K-NKITIUK     KOR     Kol  R     WkKKS 


.Illv  IIHO 


\\  ;r- (.•haniii;). 

iiifts  Unm  (ri-iiJs  (inclii.|in,( 
N  '-1.  from  tlif  ittvestu-Btori 
li.tinl      ... 


Kxi'ENCKTl  HE  — 

F'"<"l  (lucludiiiK  b*ver«<..s)i 
"■■"t  .*:nii     „ 

..    Pitymeiit       i>t 

arrrars   at  3«1. 

I 'Br  wevk  .         .Old 

Itiyiirnnrt*  .... 

U'-I'".nii''Dt  (jrician  . 
Hoot-mBiidintf .... 
Kili-i  anil  li^ht  .  ', 

^'oap  ami  nUrcli 
liaby  ■■minciitiifi"whil»ni(jtli^r 
«t  work,  U.  per  week  . 


1:1 

11 

r, 

" 

14 

II 

n 

3 

6 

1, 

t} 

*i 

£■2 

4 

<i 

£1 

1 

3 

n  12  0 

U  2  II 

U  1  II 

1)  II  3 

"  >  "i  I 

1  I)  i   I 

U  4  II 


Friday .  -  NM. 
Saturdav  -J  ib.  N".f  p,*-,,,  2,1. ;  j  ,t-,n. 
.^Ut.-s.  lj,|.  ;1„,,T,,  M    ;  J„ton,l1„ur,  lUI    • 

im  k  (for  WH.k)    ,'.^,1.  ;  1)  11,  ,„  ,,,,;4    .,, 
i  IK   br..*l    Si-l.  .    J  II,.   fr^h   l,„tW.  3d.; 
1  ral.U^.,,  1.1.  ;  jea.,t,  l.i. 

Sunday  —Nil. 

Monday.  -Ki-nt an  tarr^arj.3i.M,„nnH.,, 
M.:  ...,t..n.r.«U,  v|.:  t<«bjr'nMndiuK,"M.- 
[.aid  .ICit,  Is.  :  ,«x,t.inendint(,  3-1. 

Tuetday.--1  ll,.  *.ap.  31.  ;  1  nintoil.  Id.  ; 
niati !,.,»  and  randli-.  Id.  ;  \  lb.  jai,,  "d  • 
-  "i;"'t  "ak-s,  1.1.  ;  bahy  ••  ininilwii;,"  m'   '  ' 

Wednaiday.-i  «ton«  Hour,  id.  ;    i  ,,t 

'H J  sUrrh,  1.1.  ;  I  h,»d  lettuce,  wT 
Thursday. -Nil.  "^ 


I 


h 


'  In  ad.l.li,jt,  a  bttif  f.wd  ».,  ^.y^,,  m  ti.e  family. 


W' 
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Me 


NC    OF    MkaLS    rllOVIDKD    DIKINO    /iRST    WeEK 


<  ' 


H 


Breakfa>t. 


Hinner. 


T>'a. 


Friday 
Saturday . 

Sunday    . 
Monday  . 

Tuesday  . 
Wednesday 

Thursday 


T-a  (Willi   milk    Tfa.  br      ,  1  lb     Tea,    lircail  and 
an. I  »ii;[ar).         l.n  bultel. 

brt-ai)  anil  liiip- 

IVa,   br.'aJ   ami    J  lb.  bt-nf  vi.-i-p~,    T.-a.    br^ail  btiJ 
■  lrli>pinK  for  ,      Yijik>lari' i.u.l-       liutttr. 
111.-  cliiLiifii,  '      ding,  iKJtat..>"i. 
dry   br.-ad  t'>i 
man  and  wit>. 
Tf-a,    brfaii   an.i     Ste«i>.l  ox  cli.".-!!,  Tna,    br.-a.l   and 
butler.  i-ablaxe,     p.i-        butti-r. 

tatcH,    York- 
shirt-  pu.ldin^. 
IVa    brwl  an.l    C'.ildmfat.  bna.l    T.a.    bi.'a.l   ami 
drii.ping.  (fur    i.bildr.n        .Ini.i.ing. 

I  an.l   luisUin.l. 

t  wife     <jut     at 

]  w.,rk). 

Tea,   bread  an.l    IJread.col.i  niiat,  T.'a.    bread  ami 
jam.  Jan..  dripiiing. 

Tea    bread  and    Hanhed  remains    Tea.    bp'a.l  an.l 

liiiiter.  of   Sunday's       biilier, batuce. 

1  rneal.polat.ies, 

j  Y  o  r  k  s  b  1  r  « 

'  imd.ling. 

T.'a,   brea.l  ami  Tea,   brea.l  an.l    Tea,  brea.l. 

driM.mt;.  butter. 


Supper.  >        I 

Bread         and  . 

buttel. 


Tea,  bread    and 

butter.  1 


Tea.  brea.l,  c. 1.1 
meat. 


Tea.   bread   an.l 

butter. 


Tea,  brea.l  and 
dripping,  short 
eake. 

Tea.  bread  and 
buttw(fortwo 
per.sonM).  j 


Tea.  brea.l. 


'! 


I  For  the  man  only. 

BUDGET  No.  8 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arclier  ami  their  thive  young  chiMren  live  in  a 
rather  i)l.a»iiiit  court,  to  which  a  plane-tree,  growing  at  thy  end  on  a 
wniall  strip  of  gra.-«,  gives  an  air  of  diBtiiiction,  though  it  makes  the 
liist  hou-^c  rather  dark.  Hut  this  does  not  atfect  the  Archern,  who  live 
half-way  down.  Tiie  Iuium'  is  siu.'dl — three  rooms,  with  a  miniature 
scullery",  hut  it  looks  dean  and  fresh,  and  Mrs.  Archer  ha.f  jiust  washed 
the  red-liU.d  Hour.  That  ojieration,  by  the  way,  is  becoming  harder 
and  hauler.  Not  only  is  her  strength  failing  steadily,  but  soap  is 
becoming  more  diHicult  to  iirocure.  It  ia  easy  enough  to  say,  and  the 
poor  till ■mselve.'?  echo  it,  "  you  can  U-  clean  if  you'r,.  jwr,"  so  long  as 
bread  is  plentiful,  and  "a  jienny  lump  for  the  children"  does  not 
involve  a  suajiless  existence.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  both 
cleanliness  and  godliness,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  identified  with  regular 
attendance  at  a  jilac.'  iif  worship,  are  unattainable  luxuries  to  extreme 
poverty. 

Archer  is  31,  a  goml-looking,  well-built  fellow.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  ,is  a  joiner,  but  tells  us  that  his  training  was  defective. 
Whether  or  no  this  was  the  ca.-'e  he  drifted  from  the  les-s  skilled 
branches  of  hi<  work  to  mere  labouring,  and  finally,  in  1906,  was 
dismissed  from  the  N.E.R.  owing  to  a  large  reduction  of  stalf.      Since 
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then  he  has  only  done  catch  jobs,  the  longest  l)cing  four  months  lor 
the  (J.  P.O.  in  connection  with  the  Telegraj)!!  Department,  and  the 
laying  down  and  repairing  of  wire-s.  For  the  tir.st  twelve  nu.nths 
after  he  left  the  N.E.K.  his  wife  worked  at  a  laundrv,  .arning  about 
9s.  a  week,  and  paying  half  a  crown  for  the  care  of  the  .second  child. 
IJut  she  is  now  too  frail  for  laundry  work  ;  moreover,  the  youngest 
child  la  ailing,  and  has  frequently  to  be  nursed  night  and  day. 
At  j.resent  the  family  are  "on  the  rocks."  Things  have  never 
been  so  bad  before.  Archer  ha.s  relations  in  the  town,  who  are  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances,  but  they  are  tired  of  lieljiing  a  man 
with  the  luck,  as  they  s.iy,  "dead  against  him."  A  mouth  ago  the 
Archers  applied  to  the  Parish  for  help,  and  they  have  had  two  grocery 
orders  of  four  shillings.  The  Board  refuses  to  help  them  furtlier,  and 
offers  them  "  the  House."  "  I'd  sooner  make  a  hole  in  the  river  Ou.se 
and  done  with  it,"  says  Mrs.  Archer  apathetically ;  and  Archer  echoes 
her  from  tlie  remotest  corner  of  the  room. 

Con-scioue  of  a  j.atched  coat  that  cannot  possibly  hold  together 
much  longer,  and  of  un.speakable  shoes,  he  keeps  well  in  the  back- 
ground. He  has  walked  eight-and-twenty  miles  to-dav  in  search  of 
work,  with  only  a  crust  of  br.ad  for  breakfast,  and  more  bread  for 
supper  on  his  return  ;  but  the  walk  "  nearly  did  for  him."  HLs  feet, 
hidden,  or  half  hidden,  by  the  apologies  for  shoes,  are  blistered  and 
swollen,  his  attitude,  and  the  very  set  of  his  shoulders,  are  those  of  a 
man  who  is  giving  up  all  hoi)e. 

Mrs.  Archer  must  have  lieen  a  handsome  woman,  but  htr  face  is 
colourless,  and  she  is  abnormally  thin.  The  baby  in  her  arms,  nine 
months  old,  wails  perjHitually,  and  if  she  is  put  down  for  a  moment 
the  low  wail  rises  to  a  howl  of  j.ain  and  resentment  It  is  no  wonder, 
she  is  more  than  half  sUrved.  "Oh  do  be  still,  Maudie,"  says  Mrs. 
Archer,  feebly  hushing  her.  "  She's  never  still  night  or  day  ;  she  tears 
the  very  heart  out  of  rae.  You  see  I  ain't  nurse  her  properly  myself, 
and  yet  I  can't  buy  milk— and  tea  and  .soj)  isn't  the  right  thine  for  a 
baby  that  age."  " 

Here  and  there  one  finds  a  family  that,  even  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Archers,  would  be  capable  of  extracting  some  grain  of 
consolation,  and  would  say,  "we  might  be  worse  off."  I5ut  the 
Archetn  have  lost  any  buoyancy  they  ever  possessed.  The  chances 
are  that,  even  if  the  tide  turns— a  very  unlikely  contingency— tliey 
will  remain  permanently  embittered  and  demoralis.Kl  by  the  experience 
they  have  passed  through.  "  If  he'd  drunk,  or  rowed,"or  horse-raced," 
says  Mrs.  Archer,  "  I'd  have  said  he  deserved  all  he  got.  And  if  I'd 
let  the  house  get  lost  in  dirt  while  I  goBsij)etl,  or  run  up  debts  with 
the  pedlars,  I'd  have  said  serve  me  right.  But  we've  trie-l  and  tried 
and  letter  trie<],  and  if  I'd  got  my  life  to  live  over  again  I  can't 
say  I'll  try  at  all,  for  it  .seems  to  me  those  that  don't,  have  the  best 
time  (if  it," 
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"01,  I  d„ii't  kn.Av  :  Kmi-  in  nance,  look  ;it  y.)nr  rent  book.  No 
on.-  woul.l  h;ive  l.;t  it  run  so  Ion,,-  if  you  Iw'lnt  l«,-n  lion^.^t  poople 
will)  paid  evLTy  shilling  yon  ouiild." 

"V<>s"  Mrs.   ArclhT  admits  "we're    LiJ  l.ehind.      It-    more  than 
we   could   haw   looked    for.      But    I'm  expecting  notice  to  quit  every 
Monday  and  wluu  the  collector  conies  I   feed   I   could  sink   through 
Jhe  floor'     Last  ^vr.■k,  with  his  having  a  couple  of  days  helping  some 
l.eople  to  shift,   I   did    pav   the   three  shilling!-,  hut  th.-n  we  had    to 
hunger  almost  as  much  a-s  if  lieM   earned   nothing.      We  should   have 
been  without  this  two  days,  but  for  the  iiext-.loor  neighbour.      She 
U-nt   me   sixpence,  and  she  -^aid  she  shouldn't  exiK;ct  to  see  it  back 
a-ain      And  she  only  get.s  live  shillings  a  week  hcrs.df  from  the  Board, 
and  h.-r  rent's  the  same  as  mine.     But  she  said  I  was  worse  olf  than  she, 
for  she'd  only  herself  to  keep,  and  I'd  a  man  and  three  children.'^ 
•'  It's  hanl  on  Ar.her  not  to  be  able  to  keep  you  comfortably." 
"Aye   he  feels  it  '.     The  day  of  the  King'^  funeral  he  started  off  at 
six  o'clock  without  a  bite.      He  knew  that   there  wa.-  only  half  a  haf 
left  in   the   house,  ;■     1    he  wouMn't  touch   it.      All  the  Mme  he  went 
out  in  goal  spirits.      He  seem-d   to  think   it  was  .such  a  grand  day 
he'd  pick   x\]<  .something  somewhere,  if  it  was  only  a  horsi'  to  hold  . 
II.-  didn't   come  back  while  dinner-time,  ami    I'd  got   the    cloth  set, 
and   i.art  of  tiie  bread,  and   the  tea  leaves  warmed  over  with  a  tresh 
sup  of  water.      He  looked  through  the  window,  and  I  GiUed  lum  in, 
but  he  just  shook  his  head  and  away  again.     The  next  thing  I  saw  of 
lum  was  eight  at  night,  and  he  came  in   looking  m-re  like  a  ghost 
than  a  man  and  laid  down  twopence.      'There,'  he  .slid,  'that's  iny 
day's   earnings.      I    got   it    for   carrying  a  porlinanteiu   halt   a  mile. 
Then  the  strength  s.-tuiied  to  go  clean  out  of  him.      He  just  .s,at  down 
in  the  arm-chair.      '  I  do  feel  done,'  he  said.      Well,  I  saw  he  was  past 
l>read,  and  there  wasn't  but  a  crust.     So  I  sent  Sally  for  two  peiiu_- 
orth  of  ti.-h  and  chips,  and  .-he  brought  Kackovir  a  pound  an.l  a  hall, 
I   sliould   think.     We  had  a   good   meal,  and  we  didn't  seem  to  care 
where  the  next  meal  would  come  from,  or  if  we  died  in  the  night." 
"  I  suppose  Archer  has  registered  at  the  i!ure,au  ?" 
"Oh  ye.s,  and  lie's  had  two  months  from  them,  t-aking  it  altogether. 
But   four"  years  is  such   a  stretch  !     And   he   tries  everywhere  ev.ry 
day  (she  liamed   places  five  miles  a]>art\  and  answers  the  advertise- 
ments  if  we  Gin   iMuaow  a   Press.      I  don't  see  what  more  he  can  do. 
But  lately  we've  both  lost  heart.      I   can't  keep  things  cle<in  as  I  used 
—I  don't  seem  to  cue  ;  and    I   sometimes  think   if  he  gets  regukr 
work   he  wont  know  how  to  do  it." 
Certainlv  the  prospect  was  gloomy. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  menu  given  for  the  first  week,  since  it 
includes  43.  relief  from  the  Board,  is  hardly  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Archers  were  living.  The  inve.  iigalor  was  divided  between 
a  desire  to  keep  the  budgeU  properly  checked,  and  the  impossibility 
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of  checking  them  frequently  without  being  almost  compelled  to 
advance  some  of  the  }>ayment  due  at  the  end  of  the  four  wiekn.  Such 
budget  entries  as  the  following  explain  the  ditficulty.  They  were 
written  by  Mrs.  Archer. 

"  Friday  in  Third  IVetk. — Nothing  in  liou.ee  till  Lily  got  2d.  given, 
which  bought  a  penny  lump  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle.     Father  ate' 

nothing  through  the  day,  leaving  what  there  was  for  us.      Breakfast 

none  ;    dinner— bread  and   treacle  for  mother  and    children  ;   tea a 

'  m.i-h '  given  by  a  neig!ilx)ur,  and  the  rest  of  the  penny  lumji ; 
s;iiij)er — a  neighlK)ur  brouglit  a  cup  of  Quaker  Oats. 

'•SV,?Hr</(i!/.— Breakfast— a  penny  lamp  given  by  neighlxiur,  and 
the  ,-(rai)ings  of  the  treacle  ;  dinner — none. ' 

In  the  afternoon,  the  investigator  on  coming  to  check  the  budget 
.advanced  a  .^hilling  of  the  payment,  which  was  expended  promj/tly  on 
two  cakes  of  bread,  half,  a  jiound  of  frozen  mutton  chops,  tea,  .'^ugar, 
and  marg;irine. 

In  spite  of  the  gifts  receivefl,  the  dietary  of  the  Archers  is  deficient 
in  protein  by  57  pir  ont  and  in  energy  value  by  ,^3  jier  cent. 


V 


\. 


Statement  of   Income 

PEXMITURE    FOR     FoiR 

.IrxE   1910 

Is-  '..ME— 

M:in  (c.isual  jfbsA  . 
"tiiTM  tr-dti  frjeiiiis  . 
It'jrruwtHi  .... 

Sold  t<>a.stiii^:-lojk  . 
Solri  r.Ti:» .... 


ExrENDlTtRI;— 

Fi'hI  (mrhi'hniJ  beven;:rs) — 

"On  trr.s: "  .   (I    0    oj 

Fuel  aiiil  Light 
Hint- 

OiiH  w'.'k  paiil       £'i    z    0 

Thpf  wt-eks  in 
arrtrars       .        .   0    '.'    0 

W.ishinx  and  cl^nii,;;  materials 
Kfpaymelit  "f  ilflitH 
Clolhiiig 


AND    Ex- 

Weeks, 


,1  (I  rj 

0  T  o' 

0  -J  lOJ 

0  0  8 

0  0  f-j 

11  10  !l 


«!    II     Oi 


£0  14     .'. 
0     1     2 


0  12  U 

0     0  .'.( 

II     1  0 

Ci     2  II 

K\    11  (Ij 


I        Fool)    GIVEN    TO    THE    FaMILY 

I      First  Week.  — 1  l>i,%  of  "Force,"  2.1.  frie.: 
I  fish,  ;.J  i.z.  M.ar>;arini..  »lii'i>  i.i  cohj  mutton, 

2  eKv,  I'll]!  i.f  ti«  and  br.'ad  take. 
I      Or:Unil  '.«  ;<r.(nr  <-alle<l  in  U)  attend  the 
I  wriman,  wh.i  «a«  sntferinK'  from  the  elTecU 
:  of  starvation,  and  paid  for  by  Guardians:— 
I  1  Ktone  flour 

2  oz.  yeast      .... 
i  4  lb.  b'ltt.r  .....' 
;  i  lb.  l)a(?..n 

1  tin  C(JUllen^e,l  iiHllt     . 

1  lb.  rice 

J  lb.  tea         ....." 

2 Ih.  su^ar 

Bread 

Soap  and  cm. lies .        .        \ 

Second  Week.  - 1  .>:(;,  i  J  lb.  nhin  U^efrfor 
Wef  t.nX 

Third  Week.— i  lb.  butter,  2  fre»h  e^ff«,  i 
rimUrb  tart  (4  rz  ),  1  union,  \  stone  tl..iir, 
i  lb.  l.a.  1  lb.  Piiijrnr,  1  oz.  yeast,  T  i'k'KS,  J  lb. 
butter,  1  jiarket  |  .M  Hour,  J  lb.  ,.,U'wln(f  beef. 
\  stone  iK^ita'.ie.,  j  lb.  onions. 

Fourth  Week.- 3  bread  eakes  (soi.  each). 
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I 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(1 

S 

0 

0 

S 

I) 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

.» 

1) 

0 

2 

PCRCHA-SES    MAPE    DCRING    FlR.ST    WeEK 

rrtd»y.— 1  itone  coal,  1..I.  :   J  lb.  mar-       Sunday.— Nil 
^•.■irine,  2.1.  ;  wa«hii,i;[.uw.ler.  J.I.  ;  Jlb.aoap.        Monday.-" On  tru»t,"  2  brea.l cakes  id   ■ 
'i^-  .  _.  'I  '•'■  drippinK.  Ij.l, 

Saturday. - 2  sto  e  co.,1.  s.l  ;  j  o/^  y,.„st,  ,     Tueeday.^l  .t.necr*!.  ij.i. ;  i  cake  brea.l 
}l.  ;  i  pint  niilk,  Id.  :  wit.  «d.  :  1  lb.  meat  .  and  i  lb.  «u(iar.  Ij.i. 

Mr  vie«,„;..    VI.  ;  }  ^tone  jwtcitoes,  2Jd.  :  i        Wedneiday.-lc...!  ..nhre.i  by  d.<-tfir. 
'••  'Vi""',"','     .-.'■^  '/•  "■?•  "''■.'  '  ""J'""  ''"'^       Thunday.-i  lb.  mutton  rhops  (frozen), 
'■"■""'").  I"'"'l'«  uf  >i;:^ks,  2d.  2,1,  ;  J  11,  oni.ins,  Jd.  ;  1  gill  nnlk,  j'l.         ' 
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Mesc  of  Mr\ls  pnoviDK.r) 


nuRiNfi  First  Week 


Friday     • 
Saturday 


Sunday 


;  Monday 


Tttsiday 


Wednesday 


1  Thunday 


l)reakfa»t. 

Ti'H,  brfad  aii-l 
iii3r::arini'. 

Tea,  sUcH  "f 
brp:i  1  •■ai'h  for 
ohil'lren;  noii>' 
for  jiareiit.-i. 


Platf  of    E')''""" 
,'«i'h  fur  ciiil- 
tlrfii. 
I  Parents— 
,     Tea,  brea«l  ami 
margarine. 

Plat*    "f    F'>rce 
I      eaoh  for  chil- 
j      ilreti. 
'  Parents— 
I     Te.1,  brea'l. 


Dinner. 


Tea.    bread   aiil 
u.ari^arine. 

Tea,  brea'i,  plate 
of  Kcirie  laeb 
for  i-liililren. 
Parents — 
Tij.  liiead  an.l 
niar^'aiiiie,  I 
e;.'Li  eaeli. 
1  lb.  nieat(stew- 

e.l).    4    II).    !">• 

tat-tts  (nia.sh- 
e.l). 


"CliiMrenliaila 
drciii  of  the 
jrravy  left 
Ironi  Snn'lay  s 
ilinner;  tbere 
was  m»  nu-at 
I  left." 
Pa-eiits— 
liread. 


Tea.    breaii  an<l 
i]iar„'arilie. 

Tea,    breail    a-el 
nK;v.:ariie'. 


Supper. 


Tea.  two  penny- 
worth o'  friwi 
tl»li  niven  by 
a  neiijhbour. 


Tea.    brei'l   ami 
niar.i'Ui!ie. 


Tea.  bre.l'l. 


l!rei.l  an.l  tin' 
uravy  reniain- 
inn  from 
(liuner. 


Slice     of     coM 
nmtton 
(iiven),  breal. 


"Chihirenhail  1 

eakeaii.l  >lrip- 

pint;.     Father 

,     aii'l      mother 

I      nothing      but 

'■      tea." 

Tea.  breail   ami 

butter. 


Tea.   bread  ani 
butter. 


and 
.Mke 
drip. 


•'Children 
father  I 
and  i  oi 
pint;.    Moth'T 
nothing:  —  "as 
too  ill." 

Cbildren— 
Ui'-e    pu'ldinj 
(made   with 
I         water). 
I  Parents— 

J    lb.    Ijacon, 

bread. 

Stewed    mutton 

(i    lb.),   I»ta- 

toes,       bread. 

I      nee  piidilin.:. 


"  A     neiuhl'our 

brouviht  me  a 

stroll*!  fup  of 

tea,    aP'l    tlie 

chiblreii      a 

rake.  '  ; 

T.a,   br.'ad   and    ChiMren— 

liiitt. 


and 


Hrea.l 

butter. 
Parents- 
Tea,    bacon, 
brea.l. 


T.a    bread   and    Tea,   breail   and 
i      biitter.  butter. 


^^^"mmi 
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APPENDIX 

METHOD   OF   MEASUKING   ADEQUACY   OF   DIET 

(From  Land  and  Labour,  pp.  342  et  teq.) 

The  nutrients  contained  in  food  fall  under  three  heads  : — 

Protein — which  replaces  waste  tissues.  \ 

Fats — which  may  be  transformed  into  body- 1  All  serve  as 

fat,  but  not  into  muscle.  J.  fuel,  and  pro- 

Carbohydrates,  i.(?.  sugar  and  starches — which!  duce  energy. 

may  be  transformed  into  fat.  ) 

Since  all  three  nutrients  produce  energy,  it  is  evident  that  in 
one  sense  the  food  value  of  any  diet  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  total  energy  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  This  energy 
is  usually  measured  in  calories,  a  calory  being  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  1  kilogram  of  water  1'  centigrade  (or  1  lb. 
of  water  4'  Fahrenheit).' 

But  in  estimating  the  adequacy  of  a  diet  for  practical  purposes, 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  its  total  energy  value ;  another  factor 
has  to  be  considered. 

The  only  nutrient  which  can  repair  the  constant  waste  going 

'  Taking  our  common  food  ranterials  as  they  are  used  in  ordinary  diet, 
the  following  general  estimate  baa  been  made  for  the  energy  furnished  to 
the  body  by  1  gram  or  1  lb.  of  each  of  the  classes  of  nutrients  :— 
Protein,  fuel  value,     4  calories  per  gram,  or  1S20  calories  i>er  lb. 

*'*"■  ..  8-9  „  „  4040        „ 

Carbohydrates,  ,,  4  ,,  „  1820 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  latest  and  moat  reliable  research  and 
take  into  account  only  the  material  which  is  digested  and  oxidised  so  that 
its  energy  is  actually  available  in  the  body.  Earlier  estimates  based  on 
less  accurate  data  and  not  making  allowance  for  the  amounts  of  faU  and 
carbohydrates  which  esca{)e  oxidisation  in  the  body,  give  4-1  calories  jjer 
gram  for  protein,  and  for  carbohydrates,  9'3  calories  per  gram  fi)r  fata. 

(lievised  edition  of  Atwatera  Principles  o/ Xutrition  and  XutriCive  i'alue 
of  Fuoil,  published  1902.) 
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on  in  the  muscles  and  various  tissues  of  the  body  is  protein,  and 
.onsequently  a  sutficient  supply  of  this  must  be  present  in  the 
diet.  It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  muscular  work  to  be 
done,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  protein  required ;  but 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  secured  for  the  repair  of 
waste,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  within  limits,  whether  the 
additional  enerf,'y  needed  is  derived  from  further  protein,  or  from 
fat  or  carbohydrates.* 

PhysiologisU  disagree  somewhat  as  to  the  number  of  grams 
of  protein  and  the  number  of  calories  of  f.iel  energy  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency  ;  and  it  would  obviously 
be  impossible  in  this  volume  to  give,  with  any  pretence  of  com- 
pleteness, the  arguments  in  favour  of  adopting  one  or  another 
sUndard  of  food  requirements. 

In  a  previous  volume  -  the  writer  stated  the  rea-.ons  which 
led  him,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  standards  of 
food  requirements  specified  by  physiologists,  to  adopt  that  of 
Professor  \twater,  and  he  proposes  to  adopt  the  same  s  andard 
in  the  present  volume."  Professor  Atwater's  standards  are  based 
upon  very  extensive  observation,  and  while  we  recognise  that 
future  research  may  modify  his  estimates,  they  appear  to  be  the 
best  substantiated  and  the  most  trustworthy  at  the  present  time. 
The  amount  of  food  which  a  man  requires,  of  course,  vanes 
with  the  severity  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  following  is 
Atwater-s  table  showing  the  food  requirements  of  men  doing 

work  of  varying  severity^— 

'  >^'ari7«Vi.eraTl7f^'UUirwlien  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  exceeds 
about  500  or  600  Kran.s  {i.c.\%  or  '21  oz.)  per  .nan  per  day  the  digestive 
orgins  begin  to  be  distiirl.i'd." 

See  A  .^tudi,  -/  the  Did  ./  the  LahouHng  Classes  in  Umbur.jh  (Otto 

Sc-huhe  &  Co.,  Ediiiburi;!!;,  p.  9. 

'•:  /\,wrt!/;  .-J  iV »,///<!/•  roic«Z,i/«(Macmaian). 

^  The  recent  work  of  l'iotV»,.or  Chittend .u  of  Yale,  if  it  is  fully  confirmed 
bv  physiologists,  will  l-id  to  the  adoption  of  a  lower  standard  ot  protein. 
H'is  experiments,  howev,,,  appear  to  controvert  the  general  experience  of 
mankind.  They  were  cani.d  out  on  selected  groups  of  men  hviug  well- 
ordered  lives  under  uniform  conditions.  Most  of  the  exiK-riments  were  con- 
tinned  for  a  few  mouths.  It  would  be  unwise  at  present  to  as>ume  that  the 
lo«ei  intake  of  protein  would  give  equally  favour.ible  results  over  a  course 
of  years,  or  that  Professor  Chittcn.iens  sugL'ested  standard  could  be  applied 
tJ  people  living  under  average  conditions. 
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Man  without  muscular  work 
Man  with  light  work 
Man  with  moderate  work  . 
Man  with  severe  work 


Grani.H  of  IVifln 
rwiuirerl  iltily. 

100 
112 
l'J5 
150 


Calories  of  Enargy 
requlre'l  il«ily. 


2700 
3000 
3500 
4500 


These  are,  of  co.-rse,  average  figures,  based  u|)on  observations  of 
a  large  number  of  persons.  The  exact  food  requirements  varv 
from  person  to  person  according  to  body  weight  and  personal 
idiosyncrasies.  Jloreover,  there  is  no  absolute  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  severity  of  work,  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  work  done  by  the  families  under  observation  has  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  it  must  at  least  be  classed  as  "moderate," 
not  only  that  of  the  men,  but  also  that  of  the  women,  who  are 
occupied  for  long  hours  every  day  in  housework  which  involves 
much  hard  manual  labour,  such  as  scrubbing  floors  and  washing. 
As  for  the  children,  the  active  habits  and  rapid  growth  make 
considerable  demands  upon  their  muscular  tissues. 

Accordingly,  the  diet  required  for  a  man  at  "moderate" 
muscular  work,  viz.  125  grams  (or  about  4J  oz.)  of  protein  and 
3500  calories  of  energy  value,  has  been  adopted  a.s  the  standard 
by  which  the  adequacy  of  each  of  the  diets  examined  has  been 
tested. 

The  dietary  requirements  of  women  and  children  maj  be 
stated  as  follows  : — 

Woman,  equivalent  to  0-8  of  a  man  at  moderate  work. 
B^y,  14  to  16  ,,  0-8 
Hirl,  14  to  16  ,,  07 
Child,  10  to  13  ,,  0-6 
6  to  9  ,,  0-5 
>.        2  to  5        ,,        0-4 


under  2 


0-3 


In  order  to  compare  the  various  diets  with  the  standard,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates  contained  in  each.  The  food  value  was  derived 
chiefly  from  tables  of  American  Food  Stuff's  published  by  Atwater 
and  Bryant.1 

'  Bulletin  28.     Revised  Edition,  U.S.  Departme^riTiirA^culture,  1899. 
Bulletui  142.     Revised  Edition,  U.S.  Det«rtment  of  Agriculture,  1902. 
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A    VALUABLE    SUGGESTION    FROM   BELGIUM* 

The    facts    .set    forth    iu    the    preceding    chapters, 
bringing  us,  as  they  do,  face  to  face  with  the  actual 
consequences  of  unemployment  in  concrete  instances, 
emphasise  the  need  for  effective  remedial  measures. 
We  have  already  discussed  a  number  of  these,  and 
we   believe   that   though   they   must   ultimately   be 
supplemented   by  more   fundamental   changes,  they 
are  full  of  hope   and  would,  if  carried  out,  greatly 
reduce  the  volume  of  unemployment.     It  would  be 
futile   to   suggest   that    they   would   cure   the   evil. 
Even  if  all  of  them  were  put  into  practice  there 
would  still  be  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
both  seasonal  and  cyclical,  although  much  less  severe 
than   at   present.      Men  would   still   grow    old   and 
become  partially  disabled,  and  frost  and  rain  would 
still  make  building  impossible  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year.     While,  therefore,  the  regularity  of  employ- 
ment  would    be    enormously    increased,   periods    of 

.  We  arc  in.i.btea  to  Prulossor  E.  Maluiiin.  of  Liene,  and  M.  Louis 
Varley,  of  Client,  for  r.a.Hnt^  th.  proof  of  this  charter,  and  a.e  glad  to 
rc'or.  thocomploto  ayro.nu.Mt  of  tla...  two  aull.oriti,-.  ou  the  „.an«  tacts 
o„noern.n«  Belgian  conditions  here  referred  to.  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them. 
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uuemployraent  would  remain  in  which  men  must 
be  guarded  from  destitution  and  demoralisation. 
Whatever  scheme  may  be  suggested,  it  must  be  one 
which  can  lie  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  employ- 
ment ceases,  and  which  will  atlbrd  a  substantial 
measure  of  relief  as  long  as  it  may  be  needed,  to  all 
who  may  require  it.  It  must  also  be  one  which 
will  develop  independence  and  strength  of  character 
rather  than  impair  them.  We  believe  that  a  scheme 
enaliling  men  to  reside  in  the  country  while  working 
in  the  town  would  operate  with  steady  and  cumulative 
effect  in  lessening  unemployment  and  the  dire  evils 
which  now  attend  it.  and  that  it  would  not  retard, 
but  tend  to  further,  extensive  economic  changes 
making  for  greater  stability  of  employment.  Our 
proposals  in  this  connection  are  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  conditions  in  Belgium,  where  such  a  scheme 
is  in  operation,  and  where  we  have  been  profoundly 
convinced  of  its  far-reaching  benefits.  In  this  chapter 
we  propose  to  give  an  account  of  these  conditions, 
and  inquire  how  far,  and  with  what  modifications, 
tliey  might  be  adopted  in  this  country.  But  we 
must  first  point  out  that  while  in  Great  Britain  the 
industrial  revolution  preceded  the  development  of 
transit  facilities,  in  Belgium  the  two  movements 
were  practically  simultaneous,  and  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  of  the  factory  system  came  later. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  Belgium  has  never  been 
urbanised  to  the  extent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
majority  of  her  industrial  workers  now  living  in  the 
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country  have  never  lived  in  towns.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  though  many  town  dwellers  or  their  parents 
are  country-bred,  they  have,  so  to  speak,  become 
rooted  in  the  towns  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
transplant  them.  Still,  as  the  methods  of  doing 
this  must  be  largely  identical  with  those  by  which 
country  dwellers  could  be  kept  from  migrating  into 
the  towns,  a  study  of  Belgian  conditions  seems  to  us 
of  importance. 

We  will  begin  by  stating  the  striking  fact  that 
although  only  one-quarter  (2:1  per  cent)  of  Belgian 
workers  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  more  than  half 
of  the  population  {b&h  per  cent)  are  living  in  the 
country.^  This  means  that  probably  over  a  third 
of  the  industrial  workers  are  country  dwellers,  a 
fact  which,  while  accompanied  liy  certain  minor 
disadvantages,  on  the  whole  greatly  promotes  the 
national  well-being,  and  mitigates  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  industrial  employment.  It  will  therefore  be 
amply  worth  our  while  to  explain  in  some  detail  how 
this  has  been  brought  about,  and  in  what  way  the 
industrial  workers  are  benefited.  The  present  state 
of  things  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  three  essential 
economic  conditions,  viz.  : 

(1)  The  possibility  of  obtaining  without  difficulty 
land  in  small  plots  suited  to  the  needs  of  industrial 
workers,  and  in  the  desired  localities. 

(2)  The  provision  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit 
between  town  and  country, 

'  See  Lani  aiid  Labour,  p.  217. 
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(3)  The  provision,  ufwu  easy  term.s,  of  capital  for 
the  erection  of  houses. 

Before  dwelling  upon  these  three  factors  in  further 
detail,  we  will  give  a  short  description  of  he  results 
which  have  been  achieved  throuj'h  their  aconcv. 
First,  it  may  he  taken  as  the  general  rule,  although 
not  without  exceptions,  that  the  industrial  workers 
who  live  in  the  country  have  plots  of  land  attached 
to  their  houses.  These  plots  vary  in  size,  from  a 
small  vegetable  garden  to  one  or  two  acres  or  even 
more.  Those  who  live  farthest  from  the  towns, 
where  land  is  cheap,  naturally  have  the  largest 
gardens,  but  it  is  amazing  to  see  what  a  quantity 
and  variety  of  vegetables  are  obtained  from  quite 
small  plots  of  land.  A  great  many  of  the  men 
living  in  the  country  also  add  to  their  income  by 
keeping  a  goat,  or  rabbits,  or  both,  not  infrequently 
a  pig,  and  occasionally  one  or  more  cows,  the  last, 
however,  only  on  the  larger  holdings  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  towns.' 

It  may  be  said  that  practically  all  the  gardens  are 
of  economic  value,  though  of  course  to  a  widely 
varying  degree.  The  produce  from  the  plots  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  sold,  but  kept  for  home  consumption. 
Vegetables  are  grown  in  great  variety,  so  that  some 
seem  to  be  available  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  and 
potatoes  are  stored  for  winter  use. 

'  In  Belgium  there  are  forty  goats  for  every  tl'ousand  of  the  population, 
an'l  more  than  three  times  :»s  many  jiigs  [itr  square  mile  of  teiritorv  aj 
in  Great  Britain;  while  in  190S,  thrive  million  rabbits,  mostly  breil  by  small- 
holders, were  exported  from  Belgii'ra  for  consumption  in  England. 
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Now,  as  regards  the  etiect  of  this  comlitiou  of 
things  upon  unemployment,  it  i.s  found  that  the 
produce  from  the  gardens  constitutes  a  most  valuable 
butter  between  the  family  and  destitution.  A  family 
with  a  substantial  garden,  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for 
instance,  may  have  to  live  hardly  when  no  wages  are 
coming  in,  but  if  there  is  a  supply  of  potatoes  and 
green  vegetables,  with  possibly  bacon,  and  milk  from 
a  goat,  they  do  not  starve.  These  things  just  furnish 
that  little  reserve  of  wealth  which  tides  over  the 
difficulties.  A  man  securing  such  a  reserve  is 
provided  with  an  insurance  against  unemployment, 
the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  his  own  industry. 
It  comes  to  him  regardless  of  the  reasons  why  he 
left  his  work,  and  tiie  period  during  which  it  is  paid 
is  not  limited.  The  benefits,  moreover,  are  received 
whethev  he  is  unemployed  or  not. 

Men  in  regular  .  rk  generally  cultivate  their  plots 
of  laud  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  getting  their 
wives  and  children  to  help  with  the  lighter  work,  in- 
cluding the  care  of  live-stock.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  men  work  longer  hours  in  Belgium  than  in  Britain 
and  have  no  recognised  half-holiday,  so  there  is  little 
timo  to  do  anything  in  the  gardens  during  the 
week.'  If  a  man's  work  is  very  regular  he  is  usually 
contented    to   take   a  house   witli   a  smaller   garden 

'  It  shouM,  liowtvir,  !»■  n'niarke.l  tli;it  many  Belgian  woiknuMi  /■>iU  Ic 
luit'li.  i.e.  refuse  to  work  on  Muudays,  iiii.l  .-oiiic  of  them  s]n'iiil  the  day 
ginleiiin^'.  In  some  di.-tricts  nl-o,  what  Mr  known  eolloiiuially  as  "  potato 
strikes"  take  place.  This  m.an.s  that  the  mtn  t:ike  a  day  or  two  otf  work 
to  phiiit  tluir  potatoes. 
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than  one  who,  becauso  his  work  is  seasonal  or  casual, 
can  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  free  time  during 
each  year  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  Plasterers, 
bricklayers,  and  other  similar  workers,  often  do  not 
trouble  to  look  for  work  in  the  towns  when  it  is 
scarce.  We  were  informed,  for  instance,  that  some 
of  the  Antwerp  dockers,  if  they  learn  on  arrival  at 
the  docks  that  very  few  ships  are  coming  in,  return 
home  instead  of  swelling  the  army,  already  far  too 
large,  of  men  scrambling  for  the  few  vacancies  which 
occur.  They  find  it  pays  them  better  to  cultivate 
their  land,  doing  the  heavner  work  which  their  wives 
and  children  cannot  do,  such  as  digging  and  manuring, 
and  often  getting  outside  work  from  farmers  and 
others  in  the  country  districts  at  busy  seasons. 
Many  an  unemployed  man  can  i)ick  up  odd  jobs 
from  farmers,  who  would  have  stood  a  poor  chance 
of  finding  any  in  the  towns.  This  extension  of  the 
field  in  which  chance  jobs  can  be  met  with  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  unemployed. 

But  not  only  is  he  better  off  economically  than  if 
he  resided  in  the  town,  his  industrial  unemployment 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  disastrous  deterioration 
wliich  so  rapidly  affects  the  town  dweller  when  out 
of  work,  for,  instead  of  walking  aimlessly  up  and 
down  the  streets,  he  can  spend  his  enforcetl  leisure 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  plot.  Unfortunately,  the 
full  benefit  of  this  is  not  experienced  in  Belgium, 
because  there  is  no  effective  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  and  therefore  men  must  spend  a  portion 
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of  their  time  in  lookiu"  for  work  iu  the  towns.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  required  differs,  of  course, 
according  to  individual  circumstances.  Sometimes 
the  search  for  work  may  be  necessarily  limited  to 
two  or  three  factories,  and  if  a  promise  is  obtained  of 
the  first  vacancy  in  one  of  these,  constant  attendance 
in  the  towns  is  superfluous.  If  the  use  of  Labour 
Exchanges  in  England  became  general,  it  would  1  e 
possible  for  an  industrial  worker  living  in  the  countrv, 
as  soon  as  he  became  unemployed,  to  register  his 
name  at  the  Labour  Exchange.  He  could  deposit 
sixpence  if  he  wished,  with  the  understanding  that 
directly  an  offer  of  employment  came  to  hand  a 
telegram  should  be  sent  to  him,  so  that  he  might 
apply  with  the  least  possible  delay.  [Meanwhile,  he 
could  remain  at  home  and  utilise  the  period  of  un- 
employment to  cultivate  his  garden. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  such  absolute  severance 
between  town  and  country  as  in  England.  If  an 
agricultural  worker  determines  to  take  up  an  industrial 
career  he  does  not  leave  the  village  of  his  birth,  but 
travels  to  his  work  in  the  mornins:  and  returns  at 
night.  Thus  his  children  grow  up  with  a  knowledge 
of  country  life  and  an  aptitude  for  agricultural 
pursuits.  They  have  helped  their  parents  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  plot  and  the  feeding  of  the  live- 
stock, and  do  not  necessarily  enter  the  industrial 
world  because  tlieir  father  has  done  so.  Moreover, 
the  man  himself,  still  being  .'esident  in  the  countrv, 
not    infrequPTitly,    after    having    spent    some   years 
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working  in  the  town,  returns  to  agricultural  work, 
adding  to  his  holding  and  settling  down  as  an 
independent  small -holder.  An  industrial  workman, 
with  a  plot  of  land  in  the  country,  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  is  fairly  expert,  always  has  in  his  hands 
a  possible  alternative  to  industrial  employment,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Belgium  the  fact  that  many 
such  men  gradually  increase  their  holdings,  and  by 
the  time  they  have  reached  middle  life  relinquish 
town  industries  altogether,  tends  not  a  little  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  unemployment.  It  is  well 
known,  and  the  inquiry  we  have  made  in  York  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  ftict,  that  when  a  man 
past  middle  life  falls  out  of  regular  employment,  it 
is  intensely  difficult  for  him,  unless  he  is  a  skilled 
workman  of  known  ability,  again  to  secure  a  per- 
manent post.  We  have  seen  how  man  after  man,  by 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  solely  through  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  has  thus  degenerated  into  a  casual 
labourer.  But  in  Belgium  it  is  easy  for  a  country 
dweller,  as  he  sees  the  chances  of  regular  work 
in  town  diminish,  to  supplement  his  income  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  land  he  cultivates,  until 
eventually  he  comes  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  land 
for  a  living.' 

To  a  man  who  is  growing  old  the  ability  to  do 
this  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  he  competes  at  a 
great  disadvantage  with  young  and  vigorous  men  in 

'  The  cajiital  necessury  to  cultivate  more  laud  could  be  obtiiined  fruiii  a.i 
Agrkultural  Credit  Bank. 
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tlie  iudustrial  market,  auil  if  he  does  not  get  the 
job  for  which  he  is  competiug,  he  remaius  eutirely 
unemployed.  But  when  he  is  working  on  the  land 
he  can  get  out  of  it  just  what  he  can  put  into  it, 
and  there  is  never  any  question  of  working  for  less 
than  a  .-standard  wage. 

In  England  at  present  a  man  must,  generally 
speaking,  be  either  a  country  workman  and  a  country 
dweller,  or  a  town  worker  and  a  town  dweller ;  *'•  Jre 
is  no  compromise. 

Country  life  in  Englanu  is  dull,  and  the  prospects 

of  an  agricultural    labourer    are    poor.       Hours   are 

long    and    wages    are    comparatively    low.       ^Vhat 

wonder  that  the  towns  with  their  higher  wages,  their 

numerous  openings  for  strong  country-bred  men,  and 

their  liberal  provision  of  excitement  and  amusement, 

present   attractions  which   it    is   difficult    to  resist? 

And  so  the  villagers  move  thither  by  thousands,  and 

their  children  grow  up  with  no  knowledge  of  country 

life    and    no   aptitude   for   agricultural    occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious  step  for  a  town 

dweller,  even  one  who  has  tasted  the  bitterness  of 

city  life,  completely  to   change   his  whole   method 

of  living,  to  leave  an  industrial  career  behind  him 

and  to  plunge  suddenly  into  conditions  in  which  he 

and    his    family  depend   eutirely    upon    his  winning 

a    living  from    the   soil.       He   cannot  readily  draw 

back  if   his  hope  of  doing  so   fails,  but   must  risk 

everything,  and  sutler   the   full  cousetiueuces   if  he 

has  misjudged  his  prospects  of  success. 
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But  the  system  which  we  are  tledcribiug  alters 
this,  siuce  under  it  a  mau  becomes  equally  at  home 
iu  towu  ami  couutry.  Aud  we  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  the  enormous  gam  to  health,  especially  to  that  of 
the  children,  from  living  iu  a  comparatively  roomy 
house  in  the  couutry,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
the  opportunity  for  healthy  exercise  and  li<i-ht 
occupations,  such  as  simple  gardening  or  the  tending 
of  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry.  Contrast  it  with  their 
probable  life  in  the  town,  too  often  in  overcrowded 
and  squalid  neighbourhoods,  with  all  the  consequent 
deterioration,  physical  aud  moral ;  and  its  advantao-es 
are  readily  seen. 

In  the  case  of  unemployed  youths,  we  saw  how 
many  were  handicapped  from  the  very  outset  of 
their  industrial  career  by  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  their  home  environment.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  even  poverty  and  squalor  are  less  pernicious  if 
the  homes  in  which  they  occur  are  dispersed  over  the 
country-side,  than  if  they  are  crowded  together  in 
slum  quarters. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  working  men 
m  employment  were  obtaining  a  certain  amount  from 
their  land,  this  would  enable  them  to  take  smaller 
wages  without  lowering  their  standard  of  comfort. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  this  result  in 
Belgium,  an«l  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  contention 
is  entirely  false,  and  that  the  position  of  the  workers 
would  be  strengthened,  aud  not  weakened,  by  providing 
them  with  an  alternuiive  to  industrial  employment. 
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Id  the  first  place,  a  man  with  a  supply  of  food  in  the 
house,  sufficient  to  last  him  for  some  weeks,  is  less 
at  the  mercy  of  an  employer  when  making  a  bargain 
as  to  wages,  than  one  who  must  earn  money  immedi- 
ately or  starve.  And  secondly,  a  man  who  had  done 
well  on  his  land  and  proved  his  ability  as  a  cultivator, 
could  always  increase  his  holding,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  the  laud  for  a  living  rather  than  submit  to  a 
wage  which  he  considered  too  low. 

Now  let  us  revert  to  the  three  economic  factors 
stated  on  pp.  264-5,  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
to\\Ti  workmen  to  live  in  the  country.    The  first  is  the 
opportunity  of  securing  laud  in  the  desired  localities, 
and  in  quantities  suited  to  their  requirements.     This 
need  is  very  fully  met  in  Belgium,  for  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  land  is  so  much  subdivided, 
and    where,    in    consequence,    small    plots    are    so 
frequently  in  the  market,  either  to  let  or  sell.     There 
are  practically  no  great  landlords  in  Belgium.     Every 
tenth   inhabitant,  and  every  fifth  adult,  is  a   land- 
owner,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  laws  of  succession,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  of  a  man's  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  is  divided  equally  at  his 
death  among  his  children  or   other  heirs,  whether 

male  or  female. 

We  will  discuss  later  how  far  land  in  suitable 
(quantities  and  localities  is  available  in  England,  and 
now  consider  the  facilities  given  in  Belgium  for  cheap 
and    rapid    transit.      Let  it   be   said  at  once,   that 
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transit  facilities  in  Belgium  are  better  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Area  for  area,  she  has 
30  miles  of  main  railways,  as  compared  with  22  miles 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  area  for  area,  for  every  mile  of 
light  railways  in  this  country,  she  has  70. 

Not  only  has  she  a  wonderful  system  of  railways, 
but  the  fares  charged  for  workmen's  tickets  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  world.  A  ticket,  enabling  a  workman 
to  travel  3  miles  to  and  fro  for  six  consecutive  days, 
costs  9d.,  or  ^d.  a  mile.  If  the  distance  to  be 
travelled  daily,  each  way,  is  6 J  miles,  the  ticket  costs 
Is.  or  ^d.  per  mile.  For  12^  miles  each  way 
it  coats  Is.  2^d.  a  week,  or  -j^d.  per  mile.  For  25 
miles  each  way  it  costs  Is.  7d.,  or  ^^d.  per  mile. 
And  to  travel  62  miles  each  way  daily,  which  is  the 
maximum  distance  for  which  workmen's  tickets  are 
issued,  costs  28.  6d.  a  week,  or  ^d.  per  mile.  These 
fares  are  for  special  workmen's  trains  on  the  main 
railways,  which  are  national  property.  The  fa'-es 
on  the  light  railways  are  somewhat  higher,  and  the 
traffic  is  considerably  less. 

Unfortunately,  the  published  accounts  of  the 
railway  enterprises  do  not  show  whether  this  branch 
of  the  service  pays.  According  to  published  statistics, 
the  main  railways  have,  during  the  70  odd  years 
since  the  State  began  to  acquire  them,  made  a  small 
profit,  but  the  methods  of  book-keeping  are  open  to 
criticism,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  books  had 
been  kept  Uke  those  of  an  ordinary  business  enter- 
prise they  would  really  have  shown  a  small  loss. 
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Even  if  this  lie  so.  Belgium  baa  paid  very  cheaply 
for  the  marvellous  railway  facilitie-s  which  have  done 
so  much  to  develop  her  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  her  population,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

As  regards  lier  light  railways,  the  methods  by 
which  t'lese  are  financed  are  extraordinarily  ingenious 
and  interesting,  but  as  they  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated;  we  will  not  here  give  a  description  of 
them,  but  will  relegate  it  to  an  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter  (see  p.  290).  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  upon  the  average  the  light  railways  have 
paid  about  3j-  per  cent.  Not  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
it  may  be  said.  No,  but  the  Belgians  have  learnt 
the  vital  lesson  that  it  is  more  important  to  develop 
their  country  districts  than  to  earn  high  dividends  on 
their  railway  enterprises,  and  that  it  is  worth  while 
for  the  State  to  give  guarantees  enabling  the  capital 
to  be  borrowe<l  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  since  no 
wide  development  of  transit  facilities  is  likely  to 
take  place  if  the  matter  is  left  entirely  to  private 
initiative.  Light  railways,  and  other  transit  facilities 
in  country  districts,  are  seldom  likely  to  earn  divi- 
dends sufficiently  high  to  make  them  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  investor. 

While  we  have  spoken  of  railways  alone  as  a 
means  of  transit,  it  must  be  lemembered  that  a  very 
large  number  of  working-men  go  to  and  from  their 
homes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  towns,  either  on  foot  or 
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on  bicycles.  The  extensive  use  of  the  latter  has  been 
au  important  factor  in  distributing  town  populations 
over  country  districts. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  factor  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  scheme  enabling  town  workers  to 
dwell  in  the  country,  viz.  the  provision,  at  reasonable 
rates,   of  the   capital  necessary  for  the   erection   of 
houses.     In   Belgium  this  provision  has  been   made 
tlirough    the    agency   of  a   Housing  Act   passed   in 
1889,  which  has  been  so  successful  that,  since  it  was 
passed,   over   100,000   workmen    have  built  houses. 
Without,  at  this  point,  going  into  details,^  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Act  enables  a  working-man  to  obtain 
f^ths  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  erection  of  his 
house  at  about  7  per  cent,  which  covers  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  and  sinking  fund  in  25  years  (2^  per  cent). 
It  also  covers  an  insurance  policy  under  which,  should 
he  die  before  he  has  paid  for  his  house,  it  immediately 
becomes   the   property  of  his  widow  or  other  legal 
representative  without  further  payment. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  man  buys  laud 
sufficient  for  his  house  and  a  small  garden,  and  pays 
for  them  in  the  manner  referred  to  above.  If  he 
wants  more  land  he  very  often  rents  it.  It  may  be 
urged  that  by  acquiring  his  own  house  a  workman 
lessens  his  mobility.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  the 
drawback  is  minimised  by  the  excellent  facilities  for 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  which  enable  him  to  reside  in 
one  part  of  Belgium  and  work  in  another.     Ii  our 

'  These  will  be  found  in  an  sppendix,  p.  295. 
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opinion,  however,  little  is  gained  by  the  actual 
purchase  of  a  house,  and  a  scheme  giving  security  of 
tenure  would  often  be  preferable.  This  matter  ia 
referred  to  later  in  the  chapter. 

We  have  described  briefly  some  of  the  prircipal 
advantages  which  Belgium  derives  from  the  residence 
of  30  many  of  her  town  workers  in  the  country,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  have  been  secured.  To  us, 
who  have  studied  Belgian  conditions  on  the  spot  for 
four  years,  they  seem  well  worth  securing,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done.  AVe  do  not,  of 
course,  forget  that  the  conditions  in  any  two  countries 
differ  in  many  respects,  and  that  diflficulties  must  be 
overcome  in  Great  Britain  which  do  not  exist  in 
Belgium,  or  not  to  the  same  extent.  They  may 
briefly  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  It   may  be   urged  by  some  that  the  British 
people  are  essentially  urban  in  their  tastes ;  that  an 
industrial  workman  would  never  be  happy  unless  his 
house  were  wedged  in  between  a  cinematograph  and 
a  public-house,  and  that  life  in  the  country,  even  if 
combined  with  work  in  the  town,  would  appeal  to 
very  few.     We  very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
objection.     The  fact  is  that  hitherto  town  workmen 
have  had  bn'"dly  any  chance  of  Uving  in  the  country. 
The  wealthier  classes,  however,  are  moving  farther 
and  farther  out  every  year,  and  coming  into  the  town 
every  day  to  attend  to  their  various  duties,  and  we 
believe   that   large   numbers  of  the  working-classes 
would    promptly    avail    themselves     of    reasonable 
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facilities   for   doing   the   same   thing.     They   would 

probably  go  to  the  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

of  the  towns,  but  as   the   advantages  came  to   be 

recognised,  others,  and  especially  their  own  children, 

having  become  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  would 

take  up  land  farther  out.     If,  besides  adding  to  their 

family  incomes  during  times    of  employment,   men 

could  lay  by  a  reserve  for  periods  of  unemployment, 

by  growing  potatoes  and  other  crops,  or  feeding  a 

pig — the  prospect  would  attract  large  numbers  who, 

after  <lay3  possibly  spent  in  close  factories,  might  find 

work  on  the  land  a  positive  recreation,  goinor  far  to 

counterbalance  the    allurements  of  the   publican   or 

bookmaker.     They  would  feel  that  they  were  working 

for  themselves,  and  that  every  spadeful  of  soil  turned 

over  represented  additional  wealth.'     Any  who  have 

watched   the  enthusif       with   which   town  workers 

take  up  allotments,  u         a  long  distance  from  their 

homes,  and  at  very  higa  rentals  (in  York  they  pay 

as  much  as  £12  an  acre),  will  be  apt  to  reject  the 

argument  that  the  scheme   here  outlined  would  fail 

from  lack  of  support. 

(2)  It  may  be  urged  that  the  class  of  men  who 
would  be  sulKciently  enterprising  to  move  out  into 
the  country  would  not  be  those  who  suffer  seriously 
from  unemployment,  but  almost  exclusively  steady 
and  good  workmen  in  regular  work.  No  doubt,  at 
first  it  would  be  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men 

'  As  stated  later,   it  is  essential  that  tlie  cultivator  of  the  soil  should 
have  adequate  security  of  tenure. 
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who  would  move  out.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  casuals  have  once 
been  in  regular  employment,  and  that  many  of 
them,  especially  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  after 
reaching  middle  life,  have  been  forced  into  the  casual 
class  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  through  sheer 
inability  to  secure  permanent  posts.  But  if,  when  in 
re<Tular  work,  they  had  lived  in  the  country,  their 
polition  would  be  infinitely  better,  as  their  work 
became  more  casual,  than  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
town,  for  they  would  find  themselves  with  two 
alternative  occupations— such  jobs  as  they  could 
secure,  and  work  on  their  land-to  be  dove-tailed  one 
into  the  other,  as  the  need  arose. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  advantages  of 
decentralisation  would  be  so  great  that  although  at 
first,  as  in  every  new  movement,  only  the  most  enter- 
prising men  would  move  out,  once  they  had  shown 
the  way  their  example  would  be  followed  by  less 
enterprising  workers.  Moreover,  in  a  few  years  there 
would  rise°up  a  generation  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  country,  and  who  would  naturally, 
as  they  married,  tend  to  remain  there.  Thus  the 
movement  would  spread  until  a  continually  growing 
proportion  of  casual  workers  were  living  in  country 

districts. 

(3)  If  it  be  urged  that  the  cost  of  houses  is  much 
less  in  Belgium,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing them  is  much  easier,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
watres  of  Belgian  industrial  workmen  are  as  much 
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lower,  ill  proportiou,  as  the  huudes  are  cheaper. 
And,  further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  agricul- 
tural land  costs  twice  as  much  in  Belgium  as  in 
Britain.' 

(4)  Others  may  urge  that  the  yield  from  any  plot 
of  land  which  a  workman  could  possibly  cultivate  in 
his  leisure  time  would  be  insignificant  in  amount. 
Fortunately,  we  have  in  our  possession  figures  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  writers  a  few  years  ago,  but 
not  hitherto  published,  whi(^h  show  the  actual  yields, 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  of  small  allotments  held 
by  a  number  of  York  men. 

These  figures  show  that  24  industrial  workmen, 
cultivating  allotments  of  rather  less  than  the  fourteenth 
part  of  an  acre,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  homes,  obtained  on  the  averagfe,  taking 
the  lowest  market  rates,  produce  to  the  net  value  of 
£30:17:2  per  ye.T,r,  per  acre.'-  Judged  by  value, 
one-third  of  their  cup  consisted  of  potatoes,  the  rest 
of  other  ordinary  vegetables  such  as  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  etc.,  which  enter  into 
the  dietary  of  a  working-class  family.  The  soil  was 
not  especially  good,  and  only  two  of  the  men  had 
greenhouses  (7'  x  8'  6"  each),  and  so  the  conditions 
were  in  no  way  abnormally  favourable.     It  is  not, 

'  There  are  many  reasons  why  wages  in  Belgium  are  so  much  lower  than 
in  Britain,  which  have  been  explained  at  length  by  one  of  the  writers  in  a 
previous  volume.  They  are  rising  rapidly  now.  {La-nd  and  Labour,  p.  82 
ft  seq.) 

'  The  gross  value  was  £53 :  5  :  10  per  acre  ;  the  figure  given  above  is 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  from  this  all  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  seeds, 
manure,  etc.,  but  not  subtracting  the  sum  paid  for  rent  (in  this  case  £7  an 
acre). 
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however,  suggested  that  equally  high  yields  could  be 
obtaiued  if  the  size  of  the  allotments  were  greatly 
iiicreased,    for   with    the    increase    of   area    cultiva- 
tion w(juld  no  doubt  become  less  intensive  ;  but  the 
figures  prove  that  in  England,  as  in  Belgium,  a  very 
substantial    addition    to     the    family    income,    and 
consequently    a    very   substantial   iusuran.e    against 
unenii.loyment,  might  be  obtained  by  an  industrial 
workman  cultivating  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  land. 
No  doubt,  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  British  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  appoint  a  number  of  local  agri- 
<;ultural  experts  to  give  advice  to  all  small-holders  and 
other  a<rriculturists  on   any   mattors  in  which  they 
reijuired  help.     Such  a  service  has  l»een  established 
very  thoroughly  in  Belgium,  where  there  are  27  ofhcials 
known  as  Agrunomes  Je  I'^tat.     Each  of  these  men 
has  a  certain  district  allotted  to  liim,  and  is  at  the  call 
of  any  agriculturist  within  it  who  desires  his  advice. 
The  agrunomes  attend  the  local  markets,  and  many 
agriculturists    interview   them   there.       Others    seek 
advi(  e  by  correspondence,  while  some  are  visited  on 
their  farms  or  small  holdings.     In  this  way  the  best 
expe.t    advice    is    obtainable    easily,    and    without 
payment,  anii  it  is  given,  not  in  the  form  of  literature 
which  sinqilf  agriculturists  cannot   understand,  but 
chieHv  through  conversations,  where  questions  can  be 
asked  and  answered.     We  have  gone  round  farms  in 
Belgium   with    these   agronomcs,   and   been    greatly 
impressed   by  the   practical    value   of  the  aid  they 
render.     Valuable  educational  work  is  already  done 
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in  England  among  allotment  holders,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Fund,  it  should 
be  possible  to  enlarge  it  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  need.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  establish 
Agricultural  Credit  Banks  .similar  to  the  Raiffeisen 
Banks,  which  are  so  numerous  in  various  European 
countries.  These  would  assist  cultivators  to  secure 
the  capital  necessary  for  the  development  of  their 
holdings.' 

(5)  There  is  one  further  argument,  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  very  principle  of  the  suggestion  for 
the  rural  settlement  of  industrial  workers,  viz.  that 
trade  unionism  may  suffer  if  individual  workers  are 
living  in  isolation.  But  our  proposal  implies  nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place,  every  increase  in 
the  distance  between  home  and  workshop  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  transit 
facilities.  In  the  second,  it  wouid  have  to  be  proved 
that  workmen  residing  at  the  heart  of  some  industrial 
centre  were  more  faithful  to  their  unions  than  those 
living  in  the  suburbs,  before  it  was  argued  that  a 
man's  removal  beyond  the  city  l)oundaries  was  likely 
to  diminish  his  'oyalty.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
gress of  trade  unionism,  like  every  other  movement 
towards  the  solidarity  of  labour,  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  growing  prosperity  and  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  workers,  and  if  these  were  increased  by 

'  For  .sujjgestioiis  ns  to  tile  organisatiou  of  oo-oiMrativ(?  l.utike,  ^ce 
Peoples  Co-ojxrativc  llankn,  by  H.  C.  Dcviiu'  (Caasull  k  Co.),  and  f.,r  an 
account  of  ooopcrative  lank.s  on  the  Continent  uee  feuji/e's  hank.i,  l.y 
H.  W.  Wolff  (P.  8.  King*  .Son). 
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our  scheme,  the  chances  are  that  all  federations  for 
mutual  aid  would  benefit. 

We  uust  now  consider  how  such  a  system  as  the 
Belgian  one  could  be  estahlisiied  here.  And  first  we 
must  ask  whether  suitable  land  is  available  near 
enough  to  towns,  and  low  enougl  in  price,  to  serve 
our  purpose. 

If  cheap  transit  facilities  were  given  on  such  a 
scale  as  in  Belgium,  men  might  easily  travel  20  or  30 
miles  to  and  from  their  work  every  day  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  necessary. 
Within  3  or  4  miles  of  towns  like  York  (population 
about  82,000),  and  within  8  or  10  mil"  of  most  of 
the  larger  towns,  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  land 
which  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for 
the  purpose  outlined  above  at  from  £70  to  £80  an 
acre  downwards.  The  price  would,  of  course,  depend 
not  only  upon  the  distance  from  a  centre  of  popula- 
tion, but  on  the  road  and  water  facilities  which  the 
site  possessed.  Land  fronting  a  road  would  be  worth 
more  than  back  land,  and  perhaps  for  our  purpose  it 
would  be  better  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  land  with  the  necessary  roads.  For  this  our  own 
experience,  supplemented  by  inquiry  among  experts, 
suggests  .£'100  an  acre  as  a  safe  figure.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  people  living  in  the 
country  cannot  expect,  and  mu.st  not  demand,  the 
various  advantages  and  facilities  of  towns,  and  the 
figure   of  £100  an  acre  is  based  on  this  assumption. 
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It  does  not,  for  instance,  allow  anything  for  elaborate 
sewerage  ;  a  system  of  dry  closets  is  quite  suitable 
for  people  having  an  ample  extent  of  land  around 
their  houses.  The  cost  of  roads  can  be  kept  down  to 
a  minimum  if  the  land  is  carefully  plotted  out.  The 
houses  should  be  grouped  near  the  roads,  with  the 
land  attached  to  each  stretching  out  behind  ;  and 
further  back  there  should  he  an  allotment  ground, 
reached,  not  by  a  costly  highway,  but  by  a  small 
country  road,  cheap  both  to  construct  and  maintain. 
In  this  way  a  small  mileage  of  roads  could  be  made 
to  serve  a  large  extent  of  country. 

It  would  probably  be  advantageous  in  many 
cases  to  limit  the  land  actually  attached  to  each 
house  to  what  is  required  for  live-stock  and  such 
crops  as  need  constant  care.  Those  who  wanted 
more  could  take  plots  of  back  lan<l  in  the  near 
vicinity,  ou  which  they  could  grow  crops  like  potatoes, 
rhubarb,  and  fruit-trees,  which  demand  comparatively 
little  attention.  Such  an  arrangement  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  who,  because  his  industrial 
employment  was  becoming  more  irregular,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  wished  to  add  to  his  holding,  to 
do  so  without  removing.  No  doubt  men  whose  work 
was  irregular  in  its  nature  could  manage  more  land 
than  those  in  steady  employment. 

As  regards  fences,  ^heoa  might  be  largely  dispensed 
with,  as  is  done  abroad. 

Turning  now  to  tran.sit  facilities,  the  methods  by 
which  these  could  be  provided  are  so  many  that  we 
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cannot  here  describe  them  in  detail.  We  would, 
however,  put  liefore  the  reader,  once  again,  the  view 
frankly  adopted  by  the  Belgians,  that  all  transit 
farilities  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  condition 
of  the  development  of  the  country's  resources,  and 
not  solely  as  a  means  of  earning  dividends,  and  tliat 
fresh  enterprises  should  be  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  they  are  desirable  in  the  national 
interests.  Belgium  has  shown  that  great  development 
of  light  railways  is  possible  without  incurring  loss, 
and  what  is  possible  in  Belgium  should  V-i  eqvally 
possil)le  here.  If  it  is  advisable  to  encourage  town 
workers  to  dwell  in  the  country,  the  provision  of 
adequate  transit  facilities  is  essential,  and  altliough 
the  task  is  a  large  one   '*"  will  have  to  be  faced. 

Hitherto,  we  have  .  m  of  railways  alone  as  a 
means  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit.  But  there  are 
other  possiliilities,  and  perhaps  trackless  trams 
running  on  the  country  roads,  and  adapted  to  carry 
light  goods  as  well  as  passengers,  might,  tor  soma 
years  to  come,  supply  the  needs  of  many  districts, 
while  the  capital  involved  would,  of  course,  be 
much  less. 

Cheap  transit  is  a  sirw  qua  nvit  of  any  scheme  for 
enabling  town  workers  to  live  in  the  country,  as  it 
is  indeed  for  the  whole  development  of  rural  England. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  cheap  transit  will 
enormously  lessen  the  evil  of  high  rents  and  over- 
crowding in  towns.  If  a  worker  is  enabled  to  get 
(juickly   and  cheaply  into   the   country,   he   will    not 
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aubmit  to  the  housing  conditions  from  which  he  suffers 
so  ofteu  in  British  towns  to-day. 


TviE  Provision-  of  the  Necessary  Capital 

The  success  of  any  scheme  of  decentralisation  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  terms  on  which  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of 
buildings  can  be  secured.^     There  are  various  ways 
in   which   such   a   scheme   may   be    financed.      For 
instance,  under  the   existing  powers   given   by  the 
Small    Holdings    and    Allotments    Act,    1908,    the 
ne-'^siary    land    could    be    bought   and    developed, 
and  all  the  buildings  erected  thereon  by  the  local 
authorities  or  the  County  Councils,  the  money  being 
borrowed  from  the  central  Government   at   3^   per 
cent.      Under   thi^  Act,  money  borrowed   for  land 
must  be  repaid  in  80  years,  and  for  houses  in  50  years. 
The  sinking  fund  would  therefore  amount  to  about  ^ 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  laud  and  f  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  houses,  bringing  the  combined  interest 
and  sinking  funds  to  3|  Rnd  4^  per  cent  respectively. 
At  present,  in  fixing  the  rents  which  they  charge  for 
land   and   buildings  acquired   on    these   terms,  the 
County  Councils  add  a  considerable  amount,  frequently 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  on  the  total  rental,  for  manage- 
ment charges.     Part  of  these  charges,  at  any  rate, 
might  reasonably  be  borne  by  the  Council,  since  the 

>  A>  will  hi.  seen  later,  we  do  not  euggeat  that  workingmeu  should 
necessarily  ft«y  th.ir  houses  in  the  countrj",  but  that  these  might  be  owned 
by  County  Councils,  or  other  public  bodies. 
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tenants  are  paying  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund 
althoucrh  eventuallv  both  land  and  buildings  will 
become  the  absolute  possession  of  the  Council. 

The  items  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
fixing  rents,  in  addition  to  interest,  sinking  fund, 
and  management,  are  repairs,  insurance,  and  a  reserve 

for  empties. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
since  the  houses  will  be  situated  iu  scattered  groups 
or  handets  in  the  country,  repairs  should  be  done  by 
the  tenants  themselves,  the  landlord  only  providing 
the  necessary  material.  Experienced  house-owners 
inform  us  that  if  that  plan  were  adopted  ^  per  cent 
on  the  capital  cost  of  house  and  land  should  suffice 
for  this  item,  whde  ^  per  cent  should  amply  cover 
insurance  and  empties.  Assuming  tlien  that  4|  per 
cent  were  charged  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
(which,  it  will  be  noticed,  would  leave  a  small  margin 
towards  the  cost  of  management),  and  f  per  cent  for 
all  other  outgoings,  we  arrive  at  5  per  cent  on  the 
capital  cost  of  land  and  buildings  as  the  amount 
which  must  be  covered  by  the  rent.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  houses  with  adequate  accommodation 
could  be  erected  at  from  £200  to  .£250  each,  exclusive 
of  land.  If  we  take  the  higher  figure  and  allow  half 
an  acre  of  land,  at  £100  an  acre,  to  each  house,  we 
get  a  total  capital  cost  of  £300,  which  at  5  per  cent 
gives  a  rental  of  £15  a  year,  or  5s.  9d.  per  week. 
But  if,  to  make  our  figures  perfectly  safe,  we  fix  a 
rental   to  pay  5.^   per  cent  on  this  capital  cost,    it 
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would  amount  to  £16  :10s.,  or  68.  4d.  a  week  for 
a  good  house  with  half  an  acre  of  land.  If  further 
land  were  required  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
it  should,  on  the  assumption  that  it  could  be  bought 
for  £100  an  acre,  be  available  at  a  rental  of  .£'4  an 
acre,  which  would  more  than  cover  interest  and 
sinking  fund  ;  and  as  vc  .saw,  the  produce  from  half 
an  acre  of  land,  after  paying  all  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  seed,  manure,  etc.,  should  be  worth  not  less  than 
£10  a  year. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  little  progress 
is  likely  to  be  made  with  the  erection  of  houses  ii  the 
matter  be  left  with  the  County  Councils.     In  that 
case  private  associations  working  on  the  lines  of  the 
Co -Partnership   Tenants   Association   could,   we  are 
assured,  afford  to  erect  such  houses  in  the  country  if 
the  rentals  were  fixed  ^-t  5^  per  cent  on  the  total 
capital.     In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  a  wide 
extension  of  this  scheme  would  largely  increase  the 
value  of  agricultural  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  work  to  be 
done  by  public  bodies  than  by  private  societies,  so 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  profit  from 
the  increased  land  values.     Possibly,  however,  local 
experiments  might  first  be  made  by  private  societies, 
in  the  hope  that  their  success  would  lead  to  action  on 
a  national  scale.     It  may   be  held  that  the  scheme 
could  best  be  developed  if  men  were  encouraged  to 
buy  their  own  houses,  as  in  Belgium.     But  a  sinking 
fund   enabling   them  to  do  this  in  a  period  which 
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would  hold  out  any  attraction,  say  not  more  than 
25  years,  would,  of  course,  add  largely  to  the  annual 
payment,    and   although    this  does    not    discourage 
the    Belgians,   we    believe    that    it    would  prevent 
many  working-men  in  England  from  moving  from 
the  towns.      But,  while  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  those  who  could  afford  it  from  purchasing 
their   houses,   it    would   be    a   mistake    to    assume 
that   the   success   of  the   scheme   depended   on   the 
extent   to   which   this   was   done.      All    that   it    is 
necessary  to  provide  for  is  security  of  tenure  at  a 
reasonable  rental,  which  can  be  had  without  a  scheme 
of  purchase.     Again,  even  when  transit  facilities  are 
good,  mobility  of  labour,  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  bought   their   houses,   is  to   a   certain   extent 
hampered,  and  anything  which  hampers  it  tends  to 
increase  unemployment. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  seen  how  many  and  how 
important  would  be  the  advantages  of  a  scheme  of 
decentralisation  enabling  town  workers  to  live  in  the 
country,  and  how  by  this  means  they  would  have 
access  to  an  alternative  employment,  which  would 
materially  increase  the  security  of  their  lives.     Such 
a   scheme    would,   moreover,   greatly    diminish    the 
demoralisation   which,  under  present  conditions,  so 
rapidly  follows  in  the  train  of  unemployment.     In 
addition,  it  would  bridge  the  gulf— at  present  almost 
impassable— between  country  and  town,  and  it  would 
lessen  the  flow  of  the   population  townwards,  and 
encourage  it  in  the  other  direction.     It  is,  further,  a 
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—  wealth      I.wo,.lddo.,.i.i„thebroadse„. 

!.r«,>t  they  are  u„e„„,bi„ed  ;  au,l  also  i„  the  „atr.w 
-n,,e    ,„,ce,    if  the  sehe.ne    we.e   financed    hv  the 
Count,- Conned.,,  valuaMe  land  and  i.uildinj,  12 
'.rough    he  operation  of  the  .,ink.„g  fund  p,dd  Uy  the 
enant.  ,,econ,e  public  property  ,u  a  con  paratfv  t 
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advantage,  to  the  nation  are  incalcdable 
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APPENDIX    A 

THK  FINAN'CINd  OF  MGHT  RAILWAYS  IX  BHUJIUM 

(From  I.'ii,'!  'n,<l  LnKmr,  ]..  :;!>'•  •'  '•'<l-) 

Fuiuii  to  1881   the  creation  of  lij;ht  ru>lways.  althou^'h  desired 
and  cncoura-ed  bv  the  Covernnient,  w:i^  left  to  private  initiative, 
with   the    re.ult   that   notlnng  was  done,      lint   in  that  year  a 
Commis.-ion  was  ajipointed  to  "study  the  l.est  means  of  creating 
a  system  of  secondarv  or  local  railways,"  and  the  creation  of  the 
lif-ht  railway  system  of  F-cIpum  dates  from  the  appointment  of 
this  Comn.ission.     At   its  second  sittin-,  two  of  its  members, 
MM  F.ischoffsheim  and  Wollens,  submitted  a  document  which  set 
forth  in  <letail  proposals  for  the  institution  of  a  National  Society 
of  Local   Railways.     These  proposals,  slightly  amended  by  the 
Commission,  formed  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  1884  and  1885 
and  were  the  sUrting-point  of  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  liizht  railway  system. 

Actin-  upon  the  suggestions  ..f  the  Commission,  the  State 
has  .'ranted  the  sole  ri-ht  to  construct  and  control  light  railways 
to  a^society  known  as  the  National  Society  for  Local  Railways, 
whose  administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Council  of  four  members, 
two  appointe.l  by  the  King,  and  two  elected  by  the  general  body 
of  shareholders  in  the  dirterent  Imes.i  The  King  also  appumts 
the  chairman  of  the  Coui>cil  and  the  general  manager.  The 
interests  of  the  shareholders  are  further  safeguarded  by  a  super- 
vising committee  of  nine  members,  one  from  each  province,  elected 
by  the  shareholders. 

No  light  railway  in  Belgium  may  be  constructed  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Society."-  If  the 
inhabitants  in  a  rural  district  desire  t^)ku  c  one,  their  communal 

~rA7'vvUl~wTx,.l.i.nr.l  later,  each  line  belongs  to  ,i  separate  limited 
eompanv.  The  sl.ateholder.  of  all  the  ditVerent  hues  unite  to  aM.o.nt  t«o 
„er.ons"lo  rel.re-ent  then,  -n  the  National  Coiiueil. 

^  -^  Uules.  tlu-  National  Society  lails  to  take  action  with.n  a  year  after 
receiving  a  re<i.ust  for  the  construction  of  a  light  railway. 
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co,.ncil  communicates  this  .lesin-  to  the  Xntional  Society  and 
.UHlertakes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  prelinnnarv  in,,."'"'  T  e 
Soc.ety  then  ascertains  the  density  of  the  populat  on^and  t 
probable   amount    of    traffic,   and    sen.ls    dour,    en^ineerrwil 
|x.ughy  survey  the  ground.     The  rej.rt  of  this  i^p.in   'whl  h 
;V         '^'^   /^^'Jy.    ■«   s»bmitt.-d    to    the   Government.     The 
M  n,ster  of  War  examines  the  proposed  from  the  point  of  view  o 
nat,onal  def^^nce,  an.I  the  Minister  for  liailways  with  reference 
o  .ny  pos...,e  competition  with  the  State  mai'n  railway  sys^r 
the  f-ernment  expresses  its  provisional  approval  of  the  rou.h 
pro,.osals  wh,ch  have  been  submitted,  the  next  step  is  for    t 
-National  Socety  to  raise  the  neces.sary  capital.     In  England  thi 

he^\i^  ;^y"teresting,  therefore,  to  see  how  Belgium  finances 

much  capital  will  be  necessary  in  connection  with  any  proDosed 
l.ne;  then  a  limited  liability  company  is  formed  for^Ton 
stniction  and  ecpiipment     The  State 'promises-sub^    to    u 

■..-.andsom^:::.th^:;^^!-— :-t^ 

constniction  of  lines  within   their  boundaries.^  '  Thus  w 
hat  from  three-quarters  to   five-sixths  of  the  total  capiL 
urnished    by    the   State   and    Provincial    Government    Th 

Hht  "  ;:  th':  ^'r^^  ^-^  ^'^^^  "^  ^^y  ^^«  communes  through 
Hh.ch  the  light  railway  passes,  or  by  private  individuals-  but 
-  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  have  only  subscribed  ^r  ce  ^ 
of  the  total  share  capiud  invested  in  light  railways  in  iLL  ^ 
A.  the  development  of  the  system  is  proceeding  very  rap  C 
the  immediate  provision  of  the  large  amount  of  capit^d  rel  ied' 
might^omeui^^    burdensome   to   the  public  autZ;::;! 
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cspeciallv  to  the  smaller  Comnmnes  whose  financial  resources  are 
't^;      t.     Therefor...  the  custom  invariably  foUowe.l  has  been 
:,.  the  suae,  the  Province,  and  the  Communes  to  l«y  f-^^e'; 
shares  by  annual  instalments,  instead  of  in  a  lump  sum.     They 
pread  the  payment  over  a  period  of  ninety  yean,,  payn.,  ea  h 
year  to  the  National  Society,  which  issues  the  shares  3.^  per    tnt 
u  ,0.  th  ir  value.     This  sum  covers  interest  and  s.nku.g  fund  so 
th-     at    I'e  end  of  ninety  years  the  shares  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  State,  Provinces,  and  Communes   respecuvely^ 
But  of  what  service  to  the  National  Society,  .t  may  be  asked 
a    arran<^ement  such  as  this,  which  does  not  appear  to  g,ve  that 
Z:Z^e  command  of  capital  which  .  the  ol^ect   of   ™.. 
shares  1     The  answer  is  that  the  State  guarantees  not  onlj    a 
dividend  of  -n  per  cent  upon  all  the  share  capUa    .subscnbed  b 
the  three  publil  authorities,  but  the  security  of  the  pr.ncpa  1 
ivnished   with   this   guarantee,    the    Nationa     Soc.ety   has   no 
dLulty  u.  issuing  3  per  cut  debentures,  wh,e    -  -  -^^^ 
as  the  sinking  fund  accumulates  ;  and  it  is  m  this  w^y  that  the 
tho     of  the'apital  for  the  light  raUw^;  system  of  B.  gu.m  has 
been  raised.^       The  company,  under  this  — '^-^  '  f  ^'"^ 
the  needed  capital  on  terms  as  low  as  those  on  which  the  Sta  e 
can  borr  w,  .  hile  the  latter  is  not  burdened  l^y  any  addition  to 
ts  debt,  o    bv  the   heavy  responsibilities  which  would   re  ult 
L  complete'nationalisation.      It  will  be  remarked  at  once  ho« 
very  1  "htly  the  burden  of  such  an  arrangement  rests  upon  public 
lues      VI  -    -  huv.  to  do  in  any  year  is  to  pay  or  to  receive 
the  difference  between  the  percentage  e.rned  "1-"  ;^^  -f'^  ; 
and  the  U  per  cent  which  they  have  to  pay  annually  for  iiinet> 

^  TThe  price  "at  .luchthe,e,ld,euture.  can  be  i--'^ -"^.^^l^^^''^^ 
'        ,  ,,.b„t  •    liiit  iu  order  to  niaintain  stabiUtj,  we 

tl>e  state  of  tho  "'-->.  "^^^^  ^^'."fuud  from  ,,ro.U.  realised  ou  the 
National  Society  has  built  ui   '^J'^^^  ^l.  ,,  t,.e  i,,ue  of  a„y 

issues  of  deb.uiur.s  above  par,  out  ot  -hu. '  '  ^^^  ,,,,,,. 

debentures  below  par  are  ,uet  *%*;•;"""  "^„  ,„  ,„,,,„t,.e  more  than 
holders  have  not  ...  any  "-t-;^''^";'"VnL  ult  of  the  purchase  of 
..,  per  cent  to  cover  'f  "-y^":^,,^^     ^o^  1  ."     a^    -^  ^'^^  ^"^'^  ^''"^  " 

:i:^tra;j:x-^:::t---rhe.^^^^ 

and  ..nkiug  fund  will  b,-  .educed  to  3-0  per  cent. 
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years  to  the  Natiotiul  Society.  If  the  cnjafal  invested  in  any 
railway  s^tea.lily  earns  more  than  ;!J  per  cent,  the  pul.lic  bwiies 
actiuiJIy  receive  cash  each  year,  although  at  the  same  time  they 
are  buying  their  shares.^  It  should  be  noted  in  passins;  that  the 
National  Society  i«  exempted  from  all  state  and  provincial 
royalties  upon  the  concessions  granted,  and  from  all  national, 
provincial,  and  communal  taxes  and  rates  on  property  directly 
utilised  for  the  railways  ;  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  free  postage 
for  official  correspondence.''!  In  return  for  these  privileges  and 
for  the  financial  guarantees  referred  to  alwve,  the  National  Society 
un.lertakes  to  perform  certain  services  for  the  Sute,  such  as  the 
free  carriage  of  mails,  and  the  carriage  of  soldiers  and  voters  at 
half-fares.  As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  thfi  provision  of 
capital  have  been  made,  it  prepares  detailed  plans  for  thf  con- 
st ruction  of  the  line  and  draws  up  the  necessary  specifi. 
and  after  these  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
the  work  of  construction  begins.  This  is  always  let  on  contract,' 
but  is  supervised  by  the  National  Society's  own  officers. 

The  methwls  employed  for  the  working  of  the  line  are 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  National  Society  never  works 
itsjiwn  railways,  but  as  soon  as  one  is  ready,  with  all  necessary 

'  Aiiy  ,.rotit.s  earned  in  excess  of  3J  ikt  cent,  after  tlie  payment  of  certaTn 
[.onuses  to  the  members  c;  the  administrative  council  and  the  general 
manager,  are  distributed  as  follows  :-One-,juarter  towards  the  constitution 
>•{  a  r.s.rve  fund  for  the  particular  line  earning  the  dividend  ;  three-eighths 
m  ad.litional  dividends  to  the  shareholders  ;  three-eighths  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  D.itional  reserve  fund,  to  assist  lines  which  are  not  prosjiering.  It 
1-  only  thK..j,';i  this  national  fund  that  the  dilferent  lines  are  in  any  way 
hnancially  connected  with  one  another  :  in  everything  else  the  accounts  are 
kept  rigidly  sei^arate.  (These  reserve  funds  are,  of  course,  quite  distinct 
from  that  mentioned  in  the  previous  footnote. ) 

-  The  only  exemption,  other  than  special  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
aiivanee  from  the  treasury,  granted  to  the  constructors  of  light  railwavs  in 
Great  IJritain  by  the  Light  Railways  Act  of  189ti,  consists  in  the  provision 
that  :  '■\\here  the  Treasury  agree  to  make  any  such  s[«-cial  advance  as  a 
free  gnnt.  the  order  authorising  the  railway  may  make  provision  as  regards 
any  j.ansh  that,  during  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  to  1«  hxed  by  the 
onler,  so  much  of  the  railway  as  is  in  that  parish  shall  not  !,.■  a««esM  d  to 
any  local  rate  at  a  higher  value  than  that  at  which  the  land  o.Tupied  by  the 
riiilway  would  have  >  en  assessed  if  it  had  remained  in  the  condition  in 
which  It  was  immediately  before  it  was  acpured  for  tlie  purpose  of  the 
railwav.   ..." 
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stations  and  rollini,'  stock,  tenders  are  ol)taiiied  from  industrial 
companies  for  its  working:.  The  iistial  arrangement  niaiJe  is  for 
the  company  to  which  the  working  of  the  lints  is  farmed  out,  to 
undertake  to  hand  over  to  the  National  Society  an  agreed 
percentage  of  its  gross  receipts,  usually  from  :?0  to  40  p<T  cent. 
The  National  liociety  presides  the  whole  of  the  roiling  st(ick,  the 
contractiMg  company  being  responsible  for  all  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. I'sually  the  agreements  are  entered  into  for  thirty  years, 
with  the  right  of  cancellation  at  the  end  of  fifteen.'  It  freipiently 
happens  that  one  company  contracts  with  the  National  Society 
to  work  several  .separate  railways.  At  the  end  of  !906,  138 
ditferent  light  railways  in  Belgium  were  worked  !)y  thirty-seven 
companies,  some  of  which  were  working  as  many  as  eleven 
se[)arate  lines.  The  accounts  of  each  line  are  kept  entirely 
di.ninct  by  the  National  Society. 

The  wisdom  of  faiming  out  the  working  of  the  lines  is  much 
debated  l)y  milway  experts  in  many  countries,  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  experience  elsewhere,  there  is  no  iloubt  that  this 
policy  has  worked  well  in  P.i'Igium.  The  greatest  care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  only  to  farm  out  the  working  of  lines  to 
companies  of  financial  stability  and  of  thoroughly  good  reputation. 
An  interesting  development,  much  favoured  by  the  National 
Society  at  ihe  present  time,  is  the  farming  out  of  the  working 
of  lines  to  industrial  companies,  in  which  the  Communes  through 
which  the  lines  run  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  .shareholders. 
This  experiment  is  giving  satisfactory  results  in  the  thirteen 
cases  where  it  has  been  tried. 

'  Aiiic.ii),'  thf  iti'lii.s  .Mi)ml;U.'il  in  tho  agiviiiKMits,  tlir  lolluwin.,'  m.iy  !),■ 
iioti'il.  Till' tdiitractiirs  liavo  Id  ili'(Mi>it  an  «|i|iru.\ini:ite  .sum  tn  gu.iiant.'.' 
tlieir  ability  to  rtli,  rcnowaN  and  rcjiairs  of  linos  and  stiK'k,  wli.-n  tli.y 
lii'conie  ncci'.^sary.  Aildition.s  to  the  rolling  .stock  are  usually  snpiilieil  hy 
til-!  National  Sociily  (of  (■oiirs'?  at  tlm  cfprrisi'  of  tlui  aharelioldcr.i  in  tli.' 
line  (.■oncurneil).  Tlic  contiat'tors  ar.'  obliged  to  insure  all  Ijuildin^'s  and 
niatciial  against  the  risk  of  fire.  The  niininiiini  ntiniber  of  trains  to  be  run 
[ler  day  is  li.\eil,  and  also  tlio  nia.\iniunj  fires  and  rates  wlileli  may  be 
eh.irged.  Tlio  IVres  and  rates  are  subjeet  to  the  upprovai  of  the  (Joverninent. 
with  a  ■  iew  to  prevent  tlu  undercutting  of  tho.se  on  the  national  railways. 
Th.'  stations  and  stopping  places,  and  the  junctions  of  private  lines  and 
sidings  are  also  li.xcd  by  the  National  Soci>ay.  At  the  end  of  lyOjj,  the 
number  of  private  junetions  was  :!7'.'. 
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APPENDIX   H 
THE    BELGIAN    HOL'SING   ACT   OF    18S9 

(Vkiui  Lititil  .111,1  l.iihniir,  ]..  -).-,,3  ft  s,„f 

THK  provisions  of  the  law  fall  under  three  heads  •_ 

1.  The  creation  of  a  number  of  local  comuaittees  to  endeavour 

to  improve  housing  conditions. 

->.   The  reduction  by  one-half,  in  the  ca.se  of  working  men,  of 

the  heavy  Government  duties  imi,osed  on  the  3.'de  or  mort-agc 

ot  property.  '^  ° 

3.  Arrangement  for  the  provision  at  a  low  rate  of  the  capita! 
nece,s.sary  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  co.st  of  er-ction  of 
workmen  s  houses." 

The  first  and  last  of  these  con-iitions  must  be  further 
e.\i)l.;'ned. 

The  local  committees  appointed  under  the  Act  are  called 
M's  dr  I'atronag,  ,/,.■  J/,„„,„,  ,„,,„,,,  ,^  ,/^_,.  /,,,/,-^„^,,„,^,  ,;^ 
Prnyino^.  Their  duties  are  to  eucoun,,,e  the  building  of  work 
men  .s  houses,  either  to  be  let  or  sold  to  the  occupants,  t-,  study 
health  conditions  in  worku.g-cl.ss  localities,  and  to  stimulate 
thrift.  They  luuul.er  fifty-si.v  at  the  ,,resent  time  (190:.)  an.l 
are  nominated  partly  b^  the  central  and  pirtlv  bv  the  provincial 
t.overnment.s.  The  members  are  unpaid,  but  "their  mana-^ement 
e.vpenses  are  met  from  public  funds,  and  thev  must'  report 
annually  to  the  central  Government.  The  u.sefuin'e.ss  and  activity 
of  these  committees  really  depends  upon  their  personnel  In 
some  eases  they  arc  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  matter.:  in 
their  district,  n,  others  tl„.y  exist  in  little  more  than  name 

Coming  now  to  the  .piestin,,   of  the  provision  of  .apital    the 

aw  empowers  the  Nati,.nal  Savings  Bank,  who.se  deposits  'have 

l^ugoly  been  made  by  w.uking  people,  to  loan  up  to  71  per  cent 

ofj^ts   rcserv^fund   for    the_  pur,H.se  of  cottage  con;tru.  tion  '^ 

'  About  a;J,1'00,000  at  tl,^  i.re.s.nt  tin,..  (1909J. 
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But  ;is  it  would  be  ditticult  for  the  central  Savings  Bank  to 
enter  into  direct  relationship  with  every  workman  who  wishes 
to  huild  a  house,  a  number  of  local  Credit  Associations  have 
sprung  into  existence,  financed  largely  by  philanthropists  a  1 
public-s[)irited  men,  which  act  as  intermediaries  between  ttie 
central  Savings  Bank  and  the  individual  workman.  The  great 
majority  of  these  have  taken  the  form  of  Limited  Companies, 
whose  funct'on  it  is  to  lend  money  to  working  mf.i  desirous  of 
building  houses.  The  great  bulk  of  the  money  they  lend  comes, 
as  we  shall  see  directly,  from  the  central  Savings  Bank  ;  but  in 
onler  to  give  some  security  to  the  bank  for  the  money  lent,  the 
shareholders,  in  those  Credit  Societies  which  have  taketi  the  form 
of  Limited  Companies,  themselves  subscribe  a  certain  amount  of 
capital.  No  Limited  Company  can  be  registered  in  Belgium 
unless  the  vhole  of  the  capital  is  suViscribed  and  one-tenth  paid 
up.  The  liability  of  the  shareholders  to  pay  up  a  larger  amount, 
if  necessary,  acts  as  a  very  good  security  to  the  National  Savings 
liank  for  any  sums  which  it  may  lend. 

After  the  piyment,  then,  of  this  legal  minimum,  the  whole  of 
the  capital  retjuired  is  obtained  finm  the  National  Savings  Bank, 
which  \ill  lend  to  these  Limited  Companies  capitid  eijual  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  unsubscribed  capital,  jdiis  about  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  anj-  moitgages  held  by  them.  To  take  an  example — 
supjwse  a  Credit  Society  has  tiiken  the  form  of  a  Limited  Com- 
pany with  a  capitd  of  £4000,  of  which  one-tenth — namely,  £400 
— has  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholders,  leaving  t'ifJOO  luipaid, 
the  National  Savings  Bank  will  lend  half  the  unpaid  capital — 
£1800.  Thus  the  Company  can  immediately  begin  operations 
with  an  available  cajjital  of  £l'L'00,  in  addition  to  which  the 
National  Savings  Bank  will  grant  capital  equal  to  two-thinls  of 
all  the  loans  made  liy  the  Limited  Company  for  which  it  holds 
mortgages.  The  National  Savings  Bank  charges  3  or  3 J  per  cent 
interest  to  the  Limited  Companies,  which  in  their  turn  charge 
4  per  cent  to  the  workmen,  that  being  the  maximum  interest 
allowed  by  law.  The  ditt'erence  covers  the  cost  of  management 
and  payment  of  interest  on  shares  (limited  to  3  per  cent).  The 
remaindei',  if  any,  goes  to  a  lieserve  Fund. 

Thus,  .my  bi'iui jide  workman  in  Belgium  can  borrow  nine-tenths 
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of  the  money  required  to  build  a  house,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  cannot  exceed  4  per  cent.  To  this,  of  course,  must  be 
added  the  annual  sums  necessary  to  repiy  the  loan.  The  period 
of  re:,ayment  may  be  fixed  by  the  workman,  but  must  not  exceed 
twenty-five  years,  and  all  loans  must  be  repaid  bv  the  time  he  is 
sixty-five  years  old. 

By  an  excellent  arrangement  the  workman  is  usually  induced 
to  insure  his  life  through  the  Credit  Associ.ttions  for  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  his  loan.     As  this  life  insurance  is  onlv  valid 
until  the  loan   is  repaid,  the  additional   cost   is   corapar;itivel;- 
small.     Should   he   die   before  repayit.g  it,   not  only   does   the 
house  become  the  absolute  property  of  his  heirs  witnout  further 
payment,  but  they  receive  in  cash  a  sum  ecjual  to  that  portion 
of  the  loan  which  has  already  been  paid  otf.'     About  five-sixths 
"t  the  loans  granted  b    the  National  Savings  Bank  have  had  life 
policies  of  this  kind  associated  with  them.     Of  cou  se  workmen 
desiring  to  insure  their  lives  must  first  be  examined  by  a  doctor, 
and  the  rate  of  insurance  varies  with  their  a^e.      Assu'ming  that 
ii  man  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  he  obtains  a  first-class 
policy,  he  can,  under  the  provision.^     '  the  1889  law,  become  the 
absolute  possessor  of  his  house  at  the       ,1  of  twenty-five  years  by 
payment  of  7  A  per  cent  on  th.'  capii„i  borrowed— viz.  interest 
4  per  cent  per  annum,  repayment  2k   per  cent,  and  life  policy 
1  per  cent.     As  we  have  seen,  he  can  bo.rou  nine-tenths  of  the 
capital  required  for  the  purchase  of  la.,     and  the  construction  of 
his  house.     There  are  a  number  of  associations  in  Belgium  willing 
to  provide  suit^ible  apjilicants  with   the  whole  or  p.art  of  the 
remaining  one-tenth  ;  and  in   some   c.-uses   local   .luthorities  put 
aside  a  fund,  from  which  grants  are  made  to  enable  persons  who 
lire  tem})orarily  out  of  work  or  handicai)pr(i  by  illness,  to  pay 
their  periodical  in,st<dments.      Practically,  any  working-man  who 
chooses  can  become  the  owner  cf  his  house. 


Im  1904  a  i,lan  was  intmlucnl  wluT.by  tl„.  life  in.si.rsncc  i.olicy  was 
;ut.ro,l  to  cover  only  tluit  j.ortion  of  the  loan  wLiel,  ninaine,!  unpai.l  »t  tli.. 
time  ol  (leatli,  an.i  this  >n..t.Ti.illy  rnlmTd  the  cost  of  the  life  ,,o1kv.  TIuh 
luetlKiii  ol  insuraiire  is  now  ijcnerally  ndopteii. 
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..I'PENDIX  C 

THE  YIELD  FROM  ALLOTMENT  GARDENS 
IN  YORK 

Dt'iUNi;  the  tlirue  years  l'JO'J-1904,  otic  of  the  jneseut  writers 
(ibt.iineil  detailed  particuhirs  of  the  actual  yields  procurefl  by 
a  iiiiinher  of  workiiij^-nien  from  alli)tnients  in  the  immediate 
iieii;hlMiurhood  of  York.  Each  man  who  \olunteered  to  supply 
iufoimation  wa>:  provided  witli  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered 
particulars  of  everythiri!.^  obtained  ftom  his  allotment  durinjr 
the  period  under  observation,  and  of  all  out-of-[)0('ket  expenses. 
Certain  crops,  such  as  cabbaizes,  lettuce,  etc.,  were  to  be  entereil 
by  count  ;  others,  such  as  peas,  potatoes,  strawberrie-'  etc.,  by 
weight.  A  shed  was  erected  on  the  allotment  grounds,  where 
the  books  were  kept,  and  where  scales  were  provided  for 
weii'hing  jirofluce.  Altogether  24  men  kept  these  iccords  for 
three  years.  All  the  entries  were  periodically  checked.  The 
size  of  each  allotment  was  34.")  squaie  yards,  but  part  of  this 
was  devoted  to  Howers  or  poultry.  The  average  area  per 
allotment  devoted  to  vegetables  was  .T19  s()uare  yards.  Eleven 
of  the  allotments  were  on  .i  light  lo.im,  and  thirteen  on  a  heavy 
loam  over  clay.  All  the  nn'ii  were  engaged  in  industrial 
occi"])ations,  prinei]):dly  on  the  railway  or  at  the  Cocoa  Works, 
and  they  were  all  amateurs.  The  method  adopted  in  valuing 
the  produce  from  each  allotment  was  as  follows  : — A  n;:nd)er  of 
working-class  women,  who  were  known  to  be  particularly  clever 
housekeepers  and  'joikI  buyers,  set  down  daily  the  prices  which 
they  paid  for  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the  three  years.  At 
the  same  time,  .a  greengrocer  who  sold  his  goods  at  reasonable 
rates  gave  a  sUitement  week  by  week  of  the  prices  which  he 
was  charging.  These  were  compareil  with  those  paid  liy  the 
wr)men,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  the  lower  prices  were 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  these  statistics.  Thus  we  satisfied 
ourselves  that  our  figures  really  represented  what  people  buying 
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as  economically  as  possible  would  have  been  obli!,.e.i  to  pay 
As  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  giving  particuh.rs  "of 
each  i..dividual  allotmeru,  we  have  a.lded  them  together  an.l 
show  m  lable  1,  followin.ir  p.  300.  the  n.onev  value  of  the  fruit 
and  vegeUibles  raised  e.ioh  year  on  the  2  4  allotments    viz  _ 


I  !»0.1 
11I0  4 


£-7J 


17 


!) 

I  I 

U 


h  will  be  seen  that  these  .ums  vary  greatly.  Apart  fron>  the 
tact  that  potatoes  were  dear  in  1903,  which  adde.l  about  £6  to 
the  value  of  that  year's  produce,  th.Te  were  no  chan.'es  in  the 
market  price  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  would  account  for 
such  a  variation,  which  must  therefore  be  put  down  to  ditlerence 
in  the  seasons.' 

Making  allowance  for  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  tlower- 
grmnng  and  to  poultry,  the  gross  yield  per  acre  has  been  £54 
i:o9,  and  £iry  i„  each  year  respectively,  an  .average  ot  £53' 
I'ut  If  we  siib.ract  the  out-of-pocket  expenditure  for  .seeds' 
manure,  and  rent  (at  £7  per  acre;,  we  arrive  at  £-2'J,  £3;.,  and' 
i-T,  as  the  net  yield  per  acre— an  average  of  £31. 

If  we  examine  the  kind  of  pro,luce  grown,  we  tind  that 
potatoe.s,  cauliflowers,  celery,  peas,  ,,„d  cabb.ages  together  account 
for  about  tw,.-third.s  of  the  total  value  in  each  year 

Although  we  do  not  give  particulars  of  the  crops  grown  on 
each  separate  allotment,  it  will  be  of  interest  if  we  .how  what 
was  grown  on  the  three  allutment.s  which  gave  the  best  results 
Ihese  hgures  are  given  in  T.d)les  2-4,  following  p.  300  It  will 
be  note.!  that  the  gross  yi.ld  from  these  allotments  was  very 
high,    averaging  £77    per    acre    in    1902,  an.l    £7G    and    i;»;s 
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respectively  in   the  followiri^'  two  years,  the  net  yields   in  the 
thrt-e  ye^irs  .ivt-ni^'iiij.'  .£.:<2,  £54,  hihI  £11  respectively. 

AlthonL'h  these  best  allotments  represent  various  modes 
of  C'loppiiii;,  takini;  them  fo,/rlhrr,  the  croppirj,'  does  not  differ 
f,'ie,ttly  fiom  that  of  the  other  allotments,  which  shows  that  the 
greater  yield  they  gave  was  due  to  tare  a!id  skill  in  their 
cultivation,  rather  than  to  the  selection  of  crojis. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


CONCLUSION'S 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  reviewed  the 
problem  of  uuemploymeut  iu  York,  a  city,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  about  82,000  iuliabitauts.  All  that 
remains  is  so  to  summarise  our  main  facts  as  to  grasp 
the  problem  as  a  whole  more  clearly,  and  to  state  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led. 

The  Statement  of  the  Pkoblem 

The  difterent  classes  of  persons  we  have  described 
in  this  book  as  unemployed  in  York  on  June  7,  1910, 
total  up  to  1278.  This  does  not  include  many  who 
returned  themselves  as  unemployed  in  our  original 
census,  but  who,  as  further  inquiry  showed,  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  definition  of  an  "  unem- 
ployed person,"  namely,  a  person  is  unemployed  who 
is  seeking  tcork  for  wages,  but  unable  to  find  any 
suited  to  his  capacities  and  under  conditions  which 
are  reasonable,  judged  by  local  standards. 

The.se  1278  persons  were  divided  into  the  following 
classes  : — 
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Nutlib'T. 


Ydutlis  uii'ltT  IS  y<-.'ii>'  <it  agi-    . 
Men  who  have  been  in  n-giilar  iiiiiiloy- 

iiuiit  within  thi-   l^t  twc  yoaiv, 

and  an-  still  iici-kiiit;  it. 
Casual  workers  .  .  .  • 

Workii-ft  in  tlu-  Building  Tradis 

Work-shy 

Wonu'n  and  girls      .  .  .  • 


IVr  cent 
of  T'j:.il. 


10) 


2!tl 

oo-s 

4-41 

34r> 

17'. 

i:ir> 

1(1.-. 

S-2 

13!t 

loa 

IVr  c*TiX  of 
T'tal  (jti'iiiiitMl 
;  ()*Tsoiis  alujve 
in  yeaia       \ 
j        of  a,^'e. 


Male. 
4-4' 


Fenial". 
1-5' 


Although  we  give  a  figure  represeutiug  the  sum  ot 
all  these  classes,  we  wish  at  ouce  to  warn  the  reader 
that  such  a  figure  may  prove  very  misleading  unless 
we  recognise  that  it  is  made  up  uf  elements  which 
vary  greatly  in  character.  Over  one-half  of  the  total 
number  (viz.  the  casuals,  the  work-shy,  and  the 
majority  of  the  women)  are  persons  most  of  whom 
have  for  years  habitually  depended  on  casual  work 
for  a  livelihood.  The  majority  of  them  seldom  expect 
to  have  a  full  week's  work— a  few  of  them  would  not 
take  it  if  they  could  get  it.  Although  they  were 
unemployed  on  the  date  of  our  census,  it  is  probable 
that  many  were  in  work  tlie  day  before,  and  would 
be  in  work  again  a  day  or  two  after.  Such  people 
suHer  from   under  -  employment  and   irregularity  of 

'  Tliese  figures  rfjircstnt  the  percfnta^'e  of  all  ocijujiied  workL-rs,  as 
enunieratid  iu  the  1901  Census  (and  corrected  tor  1910).  There  are  no 
accurate  figures  available  showing  what  proportiou  of  these  belonp'd  to  the 
classes  of  workers  dealt  with  in  this  inquiry,  but  we  shall  probably  not  be 
far  wrong  in  estimating  it  at  about  80  ]>er  cent,  in  wiiich  case  the  [jroportion 
of  "occupied  persons"  iu  these  classes  who  were  found  unemployed  would 
be  Male  5-5,  Female  1-9. 
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work  rather  than  from  unemployment  proper,  and 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  they  present 
are  entirely  different  from  those  connected  with  the 
unemployment  of  men  seeking  regular  work,  and  of 
youths.  The  men  in  the  building  trades  come  half- 
way between  the  regular  and  casual  workers. 

But  while  this  total  figure  need  not  lead  us  to 
take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment in  York,  we  must  remember  that  it  only  repre- 
sents those  who  happened  to  be  out  of  work  on  the 
day  of  the  census.  The  number  of  persons  who,  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  j»eriod,  have  been  unemployed  or 
under-employed  in  the  coxirse  of  the  whole  year  cer- 
tainly far  exceeds  those  enumerated,  although  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  exactly  to  what  extent. 


The  Immediate  Causes  of  Unemployment 

We  have  only  discussed  in  this  volume  the 
immediate  causes  of  unemployment,  but  we  do  not 
forget  those  underlying  economic  conditions  which 
affect  the  whole  social  structure  —  the  extent  to 
which  land,  labour,  and  capital  are  brought  into 
fruitful  contact,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  We 
remember  too  that  social  conditions  in  the  lonir  run 
reflect  the  soul  of  a  people,  and  that  reforms  are 
likely  to  be  short-lived  which  are  unaccompanied  by  a 
growing  sense  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  inter- 
dependence among  all  classes  in  the  community. 
Bearing   these   facts   in    mind,   we    have   sought    to 
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advocate  measures  for  leduciug  tlic  evil  of  unemploy- 
ment, that  would  facilitate  rather  than  retard  wise 
legislative  changes  of  a  more  comprehensive  character. 
"Turning,  then,  to  the  immediate  cau.ses  of  unem- 
ployment ,°let  us  summarise  what  has  been  stated  in 
more  detail  in  the  preceding  pages. 


I.  1 


'1 

I'M 

Chauactek  ANi.  Effkikncy  or  THE  Unemployed 

AVe  have  seen  that  in  the  two  principal  classes  of 

unemployed  workers,  namely,  those  seeking  regular 

work  and  the  casual  workers,  numbering  altogether 

732,  or  57-3  per  cent  of  the  whole,  about  half  were 

men  of  good  character  and  physique,  while  the  others 

were  more  or   less  handicapped  by  some   physical, 

mental,  or  moral  defect.     Of  the  unemployed  lads, 

four-fifths  had  a  bad  start  in  life,  and  the  majority  of 

them  were  certainly  below  the  average  in  ability  and 

character.     In  the  building  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  ability  of  the  unemployed  men  was  not  markedly 

inferior,  but  we  found  that  moral  defects  which  did 

nut  actually  lessen  their  value  as  workers  were  here 

less  of  a  handicap  than  in  any  other  trade. 

The  majority  of  the  women  were  of  good  character 
and  physically  capable.  Leaving  aside  the  105 
work-shy,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  unemployed  in  York  were  not  in  any  way 
disqualified  for  work.  This  does  not  imply  that  they 
were  on  the  same  level  with  the  best  section  of 
employed  workers,  for  when  the  demand  for  labour 
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shrinks,  the  less  efficient  men  are  generally  the  first 
to  be  ilismLsaed,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
may  be  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  But  our 
figures  show  very  clearly  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  unemployed  problem  as  primarily  one  of 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  workers.  Ou  the 
contrary,  improved  morale  and  increased  technical 
ability,  important  as  they  are,  can  never  solve  that 
problem  unless  they  are  associated  with  wide  industrial 
and  economic  reforms.  Moreover,  the  defects  by 
which  some  of  the  unemployed  are  handicapped  are 
very  frequently  the  direct  outcome  of  unemployment 
in  the  past. 

Casual  Work 

The  large  number  of  men  in  York  who  depend 
upon  casual  work  for  a  livelihood  is  surprising  in  a 
town  where  there  is  no  great  industry  conducted 
principally  by  casual  workers,  such  as  that  of  the 
London  docks.  We  have  shown  that,  apart  from  the 
building  trades,  probably  about  1000  persons  are 
only  casually  employed,  and  we  have  seen  the  in- 
jurious effect  upon  them  of  this  irregularity. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  ia  the  character  of  our 
problem  ;  let  us  now  brieHy  summarise  our  sugges- 
tions for  its  solution. 


hi 


Suggestions  for  REFORiii 

1.    Training  for  Youths.— The  facts  disclosed  by 
our  inquiry  point  quite  unmistakably  to  the  need  for 
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a  laf,i,'er  measure  of  oversight  for  all  lads  up  to  the 
age  of,  say,   19,  and   for    their   compulsory   trainiug 
duriug    periods    of    unemployment.       Having   <loalt 
fully  with  this  matter  in  Chapters  I.  and  V.,  we  will 
now  only  express  our  strong  conviction  that  public 
opinion    would  support  such  a  reform,  and  that  its 
Ijeueficial  effects  on  the  morale  and  tecdmical  ability 
of  the  workers  would  be  far-reaching.     The  scheme 
we  have  outlined  might  be  introduced  immediately, 
being   comparatively  inexpensive,  and   not  arousmg 
strong  popular  opposition  by  postponing  the  period 
when^lads  would  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family 
income.     It  would  not  impede,  but  rather  facilitate, 
the  adoption  of  the  proposal  made  in  the  Mmority 
Beport   on  the  Poor   Laws  and  elsewhere,   that  all 
youths   should  stay  at   school   until  they  were  15, 
and  that  for  some  years  after  they  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  training— a 
.system  which  would  decrease  the  supply  of  ju>    -die 
labour,   and   thus  very   probably   lead   to  a   p^.tial 
absorption  of  unemployed  adult  labour.     If,  however, 
the  nation  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept  such  proposals, 
it  might  support  the  scheme  we  have  outlined  aliove, 
as  an  intermediate  measure. 

2.  Regulation  of  Work  of  Public  Bodies.— Many 
writers  and  speakers  on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
have  suggested  that  the  work  given  cut  by  public; 
bodies  might  be  so  regulated  as  largely  to  neutralise 
the  effects  of  cyclical  and  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  labour.     We  have  no  data  enabling  us  to 
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measure  the  extent  to  which  this  might  l>e  done,  but 
that  such  H  policy  would  be  of  great  value  in  prevent- 
ing periods  of  exceptional  trade  depression  there  can 
be  little  doubt.     There  is  no  valid  argument  against 
It,  and  it  is  a  course  of  action  to  be  strongly  commended, 
3.  Afforestation,  etc.— While  accepting  the  view 
that  the   mere  multiplication  of  ordinary  industries 
will    not,  in    the   long  run,  decrease  the   volume    of 
unemployment,  because  eacli  one  will  develop  its  own 
margin  of  unemployed  labour,  we  have  shown  that  the 
work  of  afforestation   stands  on  a  different  footing. 
It  can,  in  large  measure,  be  used  as  a  regulator  of 
the  labour  market— being  pushed  forward  when  the 
general   demand   for  labour  slackens,  and  kept  back 
when  it  is  active.     We  have  shown  that  it  could  be 
carried   out  on  profitable   lines,  and  that  if  the  8^ 
million    acres   of  land    in    Great    Britain    which  the 
Royal   Commission    on    Forestry  and   Coast  Erosion 
reported  as  suitable  for   the   purpose   were  planteil, 
work  would  Ihj  found  immediately  for  over  50,000, 
aud   eventually    for   nearly    200,000    men     for    four 
months  each  winter,  in  addition  to  a  permanent  staff 
of  over  20,000.     On  a  population  basis,  York's  quota 
of  these  men  at  the  commencement  would  be  about 
100,  which  number  would  gradually  increase  as  tlie 
forests  became  established,  ultimutely  reaching  nearly 
400.     These  numbers  could  be  modiHed  according  to 
the   state   of  trade.     It  would  be  best  f  .r  York°  to 
participiite  in  a  national  scheme  of  aflbrestntion,  l)ut, 
failing  that,  there  ap-p-rs  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
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a  tiuanoially  profitiiljle  muuieipiil  scheme  could  not  be 
at  dice  undertaken,  if  the  necessary  borrowing  powei-s 
were  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  the  absorption  for 
four  months  each  winter  of  so  large  a  body  of  un- 
employed men  would  substantially  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment. 

4.  Di'MSXiaUsation    of    Labour.  — Onv     inquiry 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  though  in  a  town  like 
York,  where  masters  and  men  arc  fairly  well  known 
to  each  other,  the  Labour  Exchange  may  do  little 
directly    to    reduce    unemployment    among    regular 
workers,  save  by  informing  men  of  vacancies  in  other 
towns,  the  supremely  important  work  of  decasualising 
the  labour  market  can  only  be  effected  through  its 
agency,  and  if  only  for   that  reason  it   should   be 
warmly  supported  both  by  masters  and  men.     It  wdl 
be  remembered  that  by  "  decasualisation "  is  meant 
the  concentration  of  all  casual  work  available  upon 
selected  men,  who  thus  receive  practically  constant 
work,  although  for  different  employers,  instead  of  its 
distribution  over  an  indiscriminate  body  of  workers, 
all  of  whom  remain  under-employed.     Obviously  the 
policy  involves  the  squeezing  out  of  a  number  of 
individuals   who   are   at    present   getting   a   certain 
amount  of  the  casual  work,  and  some  method  must 
be   devised   for  dealing   with   them.     We   have   on 
p.    140  rt  seq.  suggested   certain   schemes  whereby 
surplus  labour  might  l)e  absorbed,  and,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  ctlicient  and  adaptable,  it  must  be  possible  to 
absorb  it,  unless  there  is  a  shortage  of  either  capital 
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or  land,  which  in  this  country  is  not  the  case.  The 
demoralising  effects  of  casual  work  upon  this  and  the 
next  generation  are  so  widespread  and  so  serious,  that 
they  must  needs  be  dealt  with,  and  decasualisation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  central  agency,  like 
the  Labour  Exchange,  is  the  most  eifective  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

5.  Insurance. — We  have  considered  the  part  which 
insurance  can  play  in  mitigating  the  evil  consequences 
of  unemployment.  We  saw  that  any  scheme  must 
necessarily  have  many  drawbacks,  such  as  the  limita- 
tion of  the  period  for  which  benefits  are  paid,  the 
refusal  of  their  payment  altogether  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  fact  that  insurance  (;an  do  very  little  to 
lessen  the  deleterious  effect  of  unemployment  on  a 
man's  character,  although  it  may  retard  his  physical 
deterioration.  In  considering  any  scheme  it  is 
important  to  bear  such  limitations  in  mind,  and  to 
regard  it,  as  the  Government  Bill  is  regarded  by 
those  who  framed  it,  as  only  one  of  several  measures 
necessary  to  lessen  the  hardships  resulting  from  want 
of  work. 

6.  Decentralisation  of  Town  Populations. — In 
Chapter  VIII.  we  have  shown  that  much  might  be 
done  to  increase  the  security  of  industrial  workers, 
and  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  unemployment, 
if  facilities  were  given  for  town  workers  to  reside  in 
the  country  and  to  cultivate  a  plot  of  land.  This 
would  provide  them  with  an  alternative  to  industry. 
which  might  be  developed  as  the  latter  failed  them. 
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No  doubt  in  the  first  instance  only  the  most  enter- 
prising workmen  would  adopt  this  mode  of  living, 
but  when  the  advantages  which  they  d^^rived  from 
it  were  recognised,  others  would  follow  their  example, 
and  the  children,  being  brought  up  in  the  country, 
would  often  settle  there.  Thus  in  time,  increasing 
numbers  of  industrial  workers  of  all  grades  would  be 
resident  outside  the  towns  and  cultivating  their  plots 
of  land  when  they  had  no  otlier  work. 
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CoNCLUsir 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  come  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
of  the  reforms  which  have  been  suggested.  As  we 
have  proceeded  with  our  investigations,  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  a  determined  attempt  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  been  impressed 
upon  us  with  growing  force. 

It  is  a  terrible  blot  on  the  face  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  that  in  a  town  of  82,000 
people,  the  unemployed  army  on  a  day  in  the  middle 
of  summer  should  number  over  IS'^O  persons.  We 
do  not  forget  that  York  lagged  behind  in  recovering 
from  the  wave  of  industrial  depre-ssion  which  had 
swept  over  the  whole  country,  and  we  know  that  no 
one  town  can  ever  be  perfectly  typical,  but  if  the 
conditions  here  described  approximate  even  roughly 
to  those  in  other  towns,  they  point  to  a  social  evil 
appalling   in   its   magnitude.      But   though  at  first 
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we  may  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  despair,  analysis  of 
the  evil  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  one  which  will 
yield  to  wise  treatment,  and  that  if  the  «  miulative 
experience  and  careful  thought  of  social   reformers 
cannot  yet  point  to  a  complete  remedy,  they  can,  at 
any  rate,  go  a  very  long  way  in  this  direction.     For 
while,  at  first,  the  unemployed  present  themselves 
as  an  unditTereutiated  crowd  of  suffering  humanity, 
closer  investigation  gradually  resolves  them  into  dis- 
tinct groups,  each  afflicted  with  some  definite  social  ill, 
and  allows  the  social  i)hysician  to  diagnose  the  causes 
of  the  disease  and  to  prescribe  its  treatment.     While, 
therefore,  our  inquiry  has  convinced  us,  and  we  hope 
will  convince  others,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  it 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  clear  our  minds  as  to 
its  exact  character,  and  tu  indicate  some,  at  least,  of 
the  directions  in  which  its  cure  is  to  be  sought. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  helping  the  reader  to 
analyse  the  problem  of  unemployment  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  he  will,  we  believe,  feel  not  less,  but 
more  hopeful  of  its  solution  than  he  did  when  it 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  one  vast,  confused, 
and  entangled  whole. 
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Vacancies  in  other  towns,  70 
Varley,  Louis,  262 

\'egetables  grown  on  allotments,  279, 
298  et  seq. 
prices  of,  2'.'9 

Wages,  low  in  Belgium,  279  ' 

low    of    men    aud    employment    of 
women,  221 
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paiil  in  Voi!<  building  trade,  161 
\Valk»T,  K.  .\.,  quoted.  227 
\Va,-te  Ian  1>.  aMore.-tation  of,  74,  83 

reclamation  of,  78,  83 
Wastrels,      tve  "  Work-shy  " 
Wealth   distribution   a   factor  in   em 

ployment,  303 
Webb,  Mr.  an.l  Mrs.,  quoted,  71,  HI 
Widows,  .St.ite  maintenance  of,  111 
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"  Women  " 
Wolff,  U.  W.,  quoted,  281 
Women  unemployeil,  ajris  of,  208 

cii.ir.icter  of,  211  et  teq. 

m:iiiiteuance  of,  213  ''  sei/. 

uuniLwr  of,  209 

poor  relief  of,  215 

registration  of,  217 

training  of,  218 
Women  working  on  allotments,  267 
Workmen's    tickets    on    I!el<;iaa    rail- 
ways, 273 
Work  shy,  55,  68,  136,  Chap.  V. 

.-iges  of,  176  et  seq.,  184,  138 

apologies  for,  185 

char.^cter  of,  187 

delinition  and  number  of,  173 

description  of  typical  ca.ses,  188  et  stq. 

methods  to  prevent  creation  of,  194 
et  aeq. 

who  have  been  in  regular  work,  18 1 
el  ^eq. 

who  liave  never  been  in  regular  work 
186  tt  seq. 

\     'I  from  allotments  in  York,  27!', 

298  et .««?. 
York  cattle  market,  138 

increase  of  po]mlation,  ISO 

over-iiuilt,  150 

state  of  trade  in,  iii,  31 0 
Youths  unemployed.  Chap.  I. 

casual  work  of,  \Oet  »e<j. 

first  i-tiiploymeut»  of,  9 

frequent  changes  of  occupation,   10 
et  seq.,  14 

industrial  reconl  of,  7  et  seq. 

.Si  hool  reconl  of,  5  et  seq.,  24 

training  of,  21  et  seq.,  81  et  seq.,  83. 
93,  194  et  seq.,  305-300 

work  shy,  192-193 
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